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FOREWORD 


A DOUBLE apology is needed for such a book as 
this ; its title would seem to demand a lifetime of 
study, rather than the six or seven years the author 
has devoted to it, and so much of the material here 
presented has been published in more than one 
previous work. But the excuse is ventured that a 
résumé of a period of study may be welcome to 
those who have little leisure, and are unable for one 
reason and another to procure the large, costly, and 
often out-of-print works which form the biblio- 
graphy ; the great importance too of the subject 
for the understanding of the New Testament’ may 
warrant a multiplication of volumes upon it. 

I am much indebted to the Rev. C. H. Dodd 
for valuable suggestions and criticisms. 


Curisr CHuRCH, OXFORD, 
Epiphany 1918. 


1 Manchester Theological Lectures, Series 1, p. 59, ‘*The most 
pressing question for us to-day in New Testament Theology is to 
reconstruct the environment in which Christianity grew up, and settle, 
as far as we can, the question, What were the historical influences that 
helped to shape it?... from what quarries came the stones with 
which the New-Jerusalem was built ? 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE connexion of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the use made by the latter of the former, is a 
commonplace of Theology. Citations, allusions, 
traditions, customs taken from the older books 
have been observed, and carefully noted. But a 
similar connexion with, and debt to, the literature, 
the customs, and the beliefs of the three centuries 
immediately preceding the Birth of Christ * is to the 
majority of people still unknown or denied; only 
within the last few decades has the professed 
student learned much about those times, and the 
knowledge has not yet become very widely spread. 

This ignorance has been due to the rejection of 
most of the literary monuments of that period from 
the Canon of Scripture,’ especially the closer form 
(familiar to us in the truncated Bibles commonly 


1 This may roughly be called the Greek period of Jewish History, 
extending from the accession of Alexander the Great (336 B.c.) to the 
accession of Herod the Great (37 B.c.), with a rather later limit for 
writings springing from the influence of this period. 

2 Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, p. 9, ‘. . . the Canon 
of Scripture was defined, with the inevitable result that the rejected 
books gradually became forgotten, and ceased to exercise any influence 
on Jewish thought.” Precisely the same thing, though at a slightly 
later date, happened to them in Christian circles. 
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sold), which restricts the Old Testament to the 
books accepted by the Jewish Rabbis and extant in 
Hebrew. How different was the opinion of the 
Christians of the first century will be seen later. 

Now this restriction of the number of books 
accounted canonical led to an a priort denial that 
any excluded books had an influence on the New 
Testament, and as the strict view of the Canon 
spread, many books which had been known and 
loved were laid aside, to be either lost altogether 
or preserved only by some outlandish country that 
was heretical enough to keep them ; even the books 
retained as Apocrypha in some measure lost all 
claim to influence or importance. 

It was generally thought, too, that the Hebrew 
Canon closed shortly after the Exile, and thus a 
number of books, which really belong to the Greek 
Period, were greatly ante-dated, and their contents 
used as evidence for the beliefs and practices of 
pre-Exilic days. So patiently was it taken for 
granted that the Jewish system of our Lord’s day 
was the same as that of Ezra or even of Solomon, 
that the real ‘hiatus between them was almost 
entirely overlooked.’ 

By the labours of many scholars of modern days 
all this has been changed. Many lost books have 
been recovered, and all the available sources studied 

1 Manchester Theological Lectures, Series 1, p. 60, ‘‘The Judaism of 


Paul’s day is largely unfamiliar to us. We know it in the Apocalypses, 
which throw much light.on some obscure subjects in the New Testament.” 
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with minute care. Judaism of the days after the 
Exile has been marked off quite clearly from the 
Israelitish religion of the Kings. The different 
types of literature have been classified, and dated 
with some approach to accuracy. 

With: this new light upon a ana so long 
ignored, or misunderstood,’ the great debt of 
Christianity to these long-despised centuries is 
very plain, and demands attention from all who 
desire to know their Bible from the historical view- 
point. They were the great days of Judaism, the 
“Golden Age” of the Jews, and it will come as no 
surprise, when we realise this, to learn that the 
days of the Second Temple did as much or more in 
‘preparing the way of the Lord” than did the 
Davidic kingdom. 

The following pages will give a short account of 
how the Jews progressed from the days of Ezra till 
the coming of the Gospel, showing under various 
heads (at the cost of occasional repetition, for the 
subjects inevitably dovetail into one another) how 
much of the thought, form, and writing of the first 
century of Christianity is taken from these develop- 
ments of Judaism.’ 


1@q. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 362, ‘‘ We are to conceive the 
Jews, through the rest of the Persian Period, as os into those 
habits of life which ever afterwards distinguished them.” 

2 Burkitt, op. cit. p. 4, ‘“‘It is a curious fact that the Ann) of 
Israelite history with which most of us are familiar are concerned with 
the preparation of the Jews for their particular réle, rather than with 
the part they actually played in general history.” 

3 Burkitt, op. cit. p. 10, “Above all, these documents (i.¢. the 
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The following passages may be quoted in further 
support of the importance of our subject : 


Andrews, The Apocryphal Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, p. 6, ‘It may be said, therefore, that a knowledge of 
Apocryphal Literature is even more essential for the study of 
the New Testament than a knowledge of the Old Testament 
itself.” 

Charles, Religious Development, p. 15, “These ideas have 
been rudely shattered by the research of recent years, and 
the vast services of Apocalyptic not only to Judaism but 
still more to Christianity are now steadily coming into 
recognition.” 

Ibid. p. 115, “So far from being ages of spiritual stagna- 
tion and darkness, they might with justice be described as 
the two most fruitful centuries in religious life and thought 
in the history of Israel. No New Testament scholar can 
understand the New Testament as the culmination of the 
spiritual development of the past apart from this literature.” 

Ibid. p. 147, “A study of the literature that comes 
between the Old and New Testaments shews that there was 
a steady development in every department of religious 
thought in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 


” 


era. 

Sanday and Headlam, Romans (Jnt. Crit. Com.), p. vil., 
“We have been much assisted by the attention which has 
been bestowed in recent years on these writings . . . It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any advance 
in the exegesis of the New Testament will be possible.” 





Apocalypses) are important to the Christian student, because he is 
less concerned with the reconstruction of Judaism under Johanan ben 
Zakkai and his successors than with the general conditions of Judaism 
before the Destruction of Jerusalem.” P. 18, ‘‘Many of the most 
characteristic features of Jewish religious life did disappear at the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, and have never been renewed to this day.” 
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Hassé (Manchester Theological Lectures, Series 1, p. 128), 
“ There is no doubt that this literature has large significance 
for the interpretation of the New Testament . . . indeed, it 
is indispensable to a historically reliable grasp of the period.” 

Ibid. p. 156, “. . . a great deal of the faith and thought 
of the Apocalyptic literature passed directly or indirectly 
into, and lives on in the convictions of the first generation of 


the Christian Church. . . . The material of this Jewish faith 
. . . among the very foundation stones of what came to be 
the Christian faith ... the authority of God and the 
responsibility of man. Christianity . . . built on them. . 


a fabric of life and thought very different from that of 
Judaism. But it is Judaism which has supplied these 
foundation stones.” 

Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, p. 4, “ . . . no permanent change 
takes place in the religious beliefs or usages of a race which 
is not rooted in the existing beliefs and usages of that race. 
. . . The religion which our Lord preached was rooted’ in 
Judaism.” 

Oesterley, Doctrine of the Last Things, p. 1,‘ . . the New 
Testament, and especially the Gospels, is permeated with 
Jewish belief and thought. When Christ teaches, He bases 
His teaching, in the first instance, on Jewish doctrine.” 

Ibid. p. 4, “. .. early Christian thought and teaching 
can only be fully grasped when séen in the light of Jewish 
thought and teaching . .. the Gospels can only be fully 
appreciated when explained from the Jewish point of view. 
. . . Christ was, according to the flesh, a Jew, brought up 
according to Jewish ideas.” 

Deissmann, New Light on the New Testament, p. 75, “ Con- 
sidering, therefore, the strong hold which religion had on the 
age which saw the birth of Christianity, we are impelled to 
say that the age was prepared for the new religion, positively 
prepared for its reception.” 





PART I 
LIFE AND THOUGHT 





CHAPTER I 
POLITICS AND PROPAGANDA 


For the development of early monotheism, re- 
velation within a picked tribe, a “‘chosen people,’ 
seems inevitable and natural, and so the earlier 
stages of Judaism are worked out in a tiny 
mountain state, independent and for the most part 
secluded from the nations around. But for the 
universalization of this faith, no less does it seem 
necessary to break down this seclusion, to shatter 
the intense nationalism which had fostered this 
religion in its infancy, so that other nations may 
accept it without surrendering their national 
prestige. And it must be done in such a manner 
as to preserve the individuality and continuity of 
the human channels of the revelation. This trans- 
formation was accomplished in the Jews after their 
return from Babylon. Immediately after their 
return it may be said that they observed the 
Jewish religion because they were Jews by birth, 
and most of them would not expect any other 
nation to do so; but in the time of Christ the Jew 
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only realized his nationality by means of his 
religion,’ and the heathen are at least invited to 
join it on a perfectly equal footing. 

The importance of this (and its logical sequence 
in St. Paul’s dictum, “‘He is a Jew that is one 
inwardly” ’) in the scheme of religious evolution 
can hardly be exaggerated, and the political 
developments which effected it have a large share 
in ‘‘ preparing the way of the Lord.” * 


A. IMPERIALISM 


The first stage in this process is the fact that 
the re-established Jerusalem was a Persian Province 
even though a Jewish Satrap might have charge of 
it, and this position of vassalage, with the exception 
of a short spell of freedom under the Maccabees, 
became the rule. However much they disliked it, 
the Jews were forced to be members of a great 
Empire, always of many races, and not infrequently 
including nearly the whole world known to them. 
Imperial thinking was thus inevitable.* However 
narrow the Jew might be, the mind had to be 


1 Ottley, Religion of Israel, p. 181, ‘‘Israel in fact now formed a 
church rather than a nation.” 2 Ro, a oe 

3 Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, p. 4, ‘‘It is during the 
two centuries and a half that extend from the Maccabean rising to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, from 170 B.c. to A.D. 70, that the 
world in general is confronted with the Jewish nation.” 

+ Burkitt, op. cit. p. 6, ‘*During the period we are considering 
(170 B.c.—A.D. 70) Judaism came to play an imperial part in the history 
of civilization, and as a consequence Judaism learned —the modern catch- 
word is convenient— ‘learned to think imperially.’” 
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assimilated to the idea of being part (and a very 
small part) of a world empire in secular matters at 
least ; and this made it necessary to consider the 
position of YAHWEH’ to such an empire. Even if 
certain conclusions were avoided or refused, they 
were at least formulated, and would be sure to 
recur.” Thus in the book of Jonah we have an 
attempt to picture YAHWEH as the Father and 
Ruler of all the nations, and the Jewish duty to 
preach to them. It found no acceptance at the 
time of its writing,*? but other minds must have 
pondered the same idea. Its familiarity as a story 
not only allowed our Lord to draw an illustration 
from it, but it must have had much weight in 
influencing minds towards the new teaching. Thus 
the Jews first learned that isolation of nationality 
or religion was impossible; that they were in- 
evitably, whether independent or no, part of a 
great commonwealth of nations, and monotheism 
will, somehow and somewhen, compel them to try 
to make their religion universal too. 

But the second stage of the process followed ; 
they learned that the religious bond was stronger 
than that of blood. Not a few of high rank, the 
professional ministers of religion not excepted, 


1 This form will be used throughout as a phonetic representation of 
the Sacred Tetragrammaton incorrectly transcribed as JEHOVAH. 

2 Cf. Ottley, op. cit. pp. 159-62. 

3 Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p. 49, ‘‘ An exclusive 
policy was necessary at this juncture in order that at a later day more 
catholic principles might become possible.” 
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were willing enough to purchase privileges from 
Antiochus Epiphanes at the price of apostasy from 
God. This compelled men to consider whether as 
individuals they would follow their national leaders 
when such a course ran contrary to their religious 
convictions. The majority found adherence to 
YAHWEH strong enough to make them refuse such 
compliance, and a great step in the denationaliza- 
tion of religion was made. ; 

The third stage, and an even bitterer lesson, 
comes when prosperity makes apostates as well as 
persecution, The later kings of the house of 
Hashmon were a distinct hindrance to the religion 
of the nation. So the better spirits found that 
even semi-independence will not make a perfect 
state; that it was better to be kingless than 
faithless. They learned to rank fidelity to God 
higher than political advantage; they still longed 
for freedom and a king, but only a supernatural 
Messiah could now realize their desire. 

Another stage was reached when the manifest 
indifference of YAHWEH to their temporal condition 
was fully realized. Whether shown in the desecra- 
tions of Antiochus, or the cruelty and oppression 
of their successive masters, Jew or Gentile, the 
persistent slavery of the Holy City, or Pompey’s 
unpunished sacrilege, this realization gradually but 
definitely extinguished the idea of a Deity careful 
for His own or His people’s dignity on earth. 

Slowly but surely, even if it did not reach quite 
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to the realization that ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” it became clear to the best minds among 
the Jews that only by a steady progress along 
the lines of individual morality and individual 
responsibility, as had been the teaching of Hzekiel, 
could the nation be in any true sense the people 
for God’s own possession. Gallantly, and with no 
small measure of success, was the effort made ;’ 
teaching and example, an ever-improving individual 
morality, became increasingly important. And we 
find the Jew, thus marked by his religion, ready 
to take that position of toleration in the Roman 
Empire which this conception of religion at once 
wrung from the authorities and enabled him to 
accept. This same position in the main was 
adopted by the earliest Christians, and they owed 
also to the same Jewish example that toleration 
which sheltered the infant Church during its 
earliest and most critical years. 

The moral progress resulting from this concentra- 
tion on the training of individuals bore striking 
fruit when the Gospel message came. We can 
hardly imagine what would have been the reception 
of our Lord had He come to speak to the men of 
Ezra’s day. But instead of the half-heathen folk 
who returned from Babylon,’ barely able to comply 


1 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 74, ‘‘ Ezra, by means of the Torah, and 
expressly and intentionally by that means, drove all this home to the 
heart of the individual Jew, and so wrought it into the very texture of 
his religious nature that it has remained there ever since.” 

2 Cheyne, op. cit. p. 9, ‘‘The Jews of Judaea at the beginning of our 
period were poor specimens of religious humanity.” 
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with Nehemiah’s enforcement of the Sabbath, we 
have a keen and well-instructed people who were 
baptized in crowds by John, who flocked to hear 
the preaching of the Prophet of Nazareth, who spent 
days in the wilds listening to the new message, and 
though they did not all become disciples yet the 
foundations were laid for the rapid spread of 
Christianity a few years later. All this was at 
least indirectly due to the changed political outlook 
of the Jewish race. 

Nor were external circumstances having less 
influence in another way. These same centuries 
cover the great days of Greece and Rome; and 
though the Jews rightly enough resisted the 
Hellenization of Antiochus, they were by no means 
left uninfluenced by the more general tendencies 
of the rising tide of civilization.1 Greek thought 
reached them mainly through the Diaspora (v. 
inf.). But though there was always a difference 
between the Jew in his own land and in other 
parts of the Empire, still problems and ideas from 
Gentile sources did reach even the Palestinian ~ 
Jews just when the Pax Romana was_ bringing 
them time and quiet to consider them; and the 
increase of comfort and security (always needed 


1 Herford, op. cit. p. 34, ‘‘ But when . . . the influence of Greek ideas 
and practices began to be felt, a serious danger arose which threatened 
the very existence of Judaism.” P. 36, ‘‘ Probably no class of society 
was wholly immune from it.” Of. Burkitt, op. cit. p. 36. Ottley, op. cit. 
p- 174, ‘‘ Thus the compilation of the Hebrew Wisdom literature, and its 
translation into Greek, mark a new stage in the advance of Judaism 
towards the position of a universal religion,” 
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for the advancement of thought and learning) did 
produce the requisite men to grapple with the 
new ideas,’ thus providing better teaching for all. 


B. Tue Diaspora * 
Before the Exile the Jews had been a remarkably 


self-contained people, living in the mountains be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Philistine Plain, a quiet, 
persevering, agricultural folk, wringing a hard- 
earned harvest from an unpromising soil. They 
caused occasional difficulty in the haute politique 
of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon, by reason of their 
position as a buffer state between these mighty 
empires ; now and again under a warlike king they 
would defend their fastnesses with some vigour ; but 
as a rule they were a very insignificant tribe indeed, 
and much resemble in both political and social 
conditions the Swiss of the later Middle Ages.* 
But after the Exile all this was changed. 
There were Jews almost everywhere. Many never 
returned from Babylon, and formed strong colonies 
on the great plains of Mesopotamia. Others had 
taken refuge in Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah, 


1 Muirhead, Eschatology of Jesus, p. 76, ‘‘. . . Apocalyptic literature 

. marks the beginning in Jewish history, and so in the religious 
history of the world, of new ideas, or, at any rate, a new development of 
idea regarding God and the world and life.” 

2 See Schiirer’s article in the extra volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible; and G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, pp. 390 ff. 

3 Two apparently very ancient Jewish colonies in Egypt form but a 
slight exception to confirm the general picture given above of the Jew 
of Old Testament times. 
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and numbers were forcibly transported thither in 
later troubles, while it was ever a ready refuge for 
any whose position in his native land had become 
intolerable; so that in Alexandria and elsewhere 
the Jews swarmed, and there was even an attempt 
to set up a Temple and Priesthood at Leontopolis 
(as had already been done, it would seem, in one of 
the ancient enclaves mentioned on page 9, note 3). 
Necessity or choice (after about 300 B.c. largely 
the latter) likewise carried them to almost all parts 
of the ancient world, and the Jew is a familiar 
figure in the literature of the early days of the 
Roman Empire. Thus from being a small and 
self-contained agricultural people, by the first 
century of our era the Jewish race had become 
numerous, widespread, and cosmopolitan,’ and above 
all a trading people of a shrewd and profit-making 
type in the midst of a population mainly despising 
trade as only fit for slaves. 

It was in these numerous colonies (called 
collectively the ‘‘ Diaspora”) that Jewish thought 
was touched and influenced by the mental riches 
of her neighbours, especially the Greeks; the more 
so that the greatest focus of Jewish life outside 
Palestine, Alexandria, had in a measure become 
the successor of Athens as the centre of Hellenic 
culture.* In some respects Judaism was opposed 


1 Josephus, Ant. 14. 7. 2, quoting Strabo. Cicero, Pro Flacco, c. 28, 
§ 67, “ Cum aurum Iudaeorum nomine quotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus 
nostris provinciis Hierosolymam exportari soleret, . . .” 

2G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 367, ‘‘Of all the movements of 
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and remained hostile to Hellenism, but that there 
was a great and real Greek influence is shown by 
the writings of Philo alone. Another mine of new 
thought was afforded to the Jews in Persia; very 
much of the development in angelology and the 
related demonology came from this source and 
reached Judaism through the Jews of the 
Dispersion * in Mesopotamia and its neighbourhood. 

It was only natural that the Jews of Palestine 
were less touched by these outside influences, and 
the non-Palestinians more so.” This is typified by 
their language, Aramaic (in spite of much bi- 
lingualism) being the native tongue of the former, 
Hellenistic Greek exclusively of the latter.® 

This Hellenizing greatly facilitated the task of 
the first preachers of Christianity outside Palestine. 
Though mainly the Apostle of the Gentiles, yet 


history, none are more fitted to attract our curiosity than those by 
which Jew and Greek first came into contact; when the minds were 
confronted and the spiritual heritages began to be exchanged, whose 
concurrence and interaction were destined to exercise so enormous an 
influence upon civilization.” 

1 See Hastings, D.B. vol. 4, p. 988, ‘‘ Zoroastrianism,”’ and vol. 5, p. 286, 
** Angelology,” p. 288, ‘‘ Demonology.” 

2 See Oesterley, Last Things, pp. 6-11. They are called ESpato (Acts 6. 
1) as opposed to the Hellenistic Jews outside Palestine, and St. Paul seems 
to claim that he is not a provincial but a ‘‘Hebrew” and a son of 
‘* Hebrews” (Phil. 3. 5). 

3 See, however, Prof. Roberts’ persistent claim for the almost universal 
use of Greek in Palestine as well. The case for Aramaic is in the Intro- 
duction to Dalman’s Words of Jesus. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, 
p. 395, ‘* But, above all, the Jewish Diaspora added another language to 
their own. As their fathers of the Babylonian captivity had accepted 
Aramean, the lingua franca of the time, so these new exiles accepted and 
employed Greek.” 


eo 
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to no small extent did St. Paul appeal to these 
same Hellenized Jews, for he was himself a Jew of 
the Dispersion, thoroughly steeped in Alexandrian 
thought (though his Palestinian training gave him 
equally the strictly Rabbinic point of view). Toa 
considerable extent they would not listen, and stirred 
up persecution; but there were many converts 
nevertheless, and they doubtless were attracted by 
the familiar form of the message. We cannot 
read the Acts without seeing how large a pro- 
portion these Dispersion Jews formed of the earliest 
Christian congregations; there are prominent names, 
such as Aquila and Priscilla;' Apollos;” Crispus* and 
Sosthenes,* rulers of the Synagogue at Corinth ; 
“many of the Jews and devout proselytes” at 
Pisidian Antioch;° a ‘‘ great multitude” (Jews and 
Greeks) at Iconium,’® and though there were but 
“some” at Thessalonica,’ there were ‘“‘ many ” again 
at Beroea.® 

And it was this same Dispersion life which fitted 
St. Paul for his especial task of presenting the 
Gospel message to the Gentile, and particularly the 
Hellenic world. His tools were ready to hand, and 
there was no need of the almost impossibly long 
period of preparation of thought and idea, for 
assimilating his teaching to their minds, as this 
preparation had been slowly and thoroughly per- 
formed by some centuries of contact between the 


1 Ac. 18. 2. 2 Ac. 18. 24, 3 Ac. 18. 8. 4 Ac. 18. 17. 
5 Ac. 13. 48, SAG AL ls 7 Ac. 17. 4. 8 Ac. 17. 12. 
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Jews of the Diaspora and the Gentiles among 
whom they lived.’ 

The Jewish colony formed the first and obvious 
place to begin missionary work, and the measure of 
attraction which the Jews had already exercised 
over the minds of many of their heathen neigh- 
bours made some avenues of approach for the new 
teaching, when it appeared from the same quarters, 
and, making many of the same assumptions, with 
similar attractiveness to their minds. 

One further advantage accrued to the early 
Church from its preaching to “the Jew first”; it 
confused Christian and Jew in the eyes of the 
Roman government during a decade or two, and 
secured to the newer communities for some time 
the toleration which was granted to the Jews 
throughout the Roman Empire, a toleration chiefly 
won and most needed by the Jews of the Diaspora. 
This advantage lasted almost to the fall of Jerusalem, 
and was invaluable to the infant Church; St. Paul 
markedly acknowledges it, alike in his writings 
(especially 2 Th. 2. 7) and by his scrupulous defer- 


ence to, and trust in, the power of the Caesars.” 


1 Deissmann, New Light on the New Testament, p. 30, ‘*. .. an 
Aramaic Gospel in the hands of the Christian missionary meant the 
impossibility of all Christian propaganda in a world which was at the 
same time the Greek world . . . Christianity would have remained a 
Galilean sect...” 

This, according to Liberty, Political Relations of Christ's Ministry, 
was a continuation of our Lord’s desire to use the Roman power 
by giving it a true religion through Judaism. If this be so, the 
providing of the Roman Empire and bringing it into the position of 
Jewish Suzerain is a further part of the Praeparatio Evangelica. 
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C. PROSELYTES 


Before the Exile there were no Proselytes ; to 
quote the Jewish Encyclopaedia: ‘“ Pre-Exilic 
Judaism had but little reason to seek proselytes or 
concern itself with their status and reception; that 
the aboriginal population was looked upon with 
suspicion was due to their constituting a constant 
peril to the monotheistic religion.” * 

But as Israel after the Exile became a church 
rather than a nation, the possibility of converts 
came to be considered ; the two books of Jonah and 
Ruth’ give testimony to a desire to bring the 
nations to the obedience of YAHWEH and His Law, 
and some passages in deutero-Isaiah have the same 
import.» The danger, however, of swamping 
Judaism from without was by no means removed, 
and it became acute in the Hellenistic movement 
under Antiochus Epiphanes.* Thus the section who 
preferred to keep the Law as the sole prerogative 
of born Israelites had much to commend it, and for 
long controlled Jewish action.’ Strangely enough 
the first considerable move to include non-Jews in 


1 J.E. vol. 10, p. 220. 

2 Both written in the late Persian period. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 
vol. 2, p. 353. 3 Is, 42.6; 49. 6; 60. 3. 

4 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 69, ‘It is indeed difficult to believe 
that [the Jews] would have survived, if the policy of Ezra had not been 
carried out.” G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 338, ‘‘... for 
Nehemiah and Ezra to have yielded to the attempts to mingle the Jews 
with the peoples of the land would have been fatal both to the nation 
and the religion of Israel.” ° JL, ut supra. 
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the Covenant came as a direct result of that very 
exclusiveness which had withstood the Hellenist 
danger; the new-found freedom under the Maccabees 
led to the conquest of the neighbouring tribes, and 
these were compelled to adopt Jewish faith, worship, 
and practice.’ 

At the same time, as many ancient religions 
declined in influence, not a few turned readily to 
the belief in the One God of the Jew,’ sometimes 
accepting the whole religion,’ sometimes merely 
becoming monotheists and perhaps attending the 
worship of the Synagogue.* To make any definite 
distinction in name seems impossible from the con- 
flicting uses of such words as ceGopevor,> but there 
seems no doubt that those who were fully admitted 
into the Covenant were required to make the same 
preparations for acceptance as the born Jew, viz. 


1 Josephus, Ant. 13. 9. 1 (vol. 3, p. 190), ‘Ypxavds . . . &ravras 
Tovds "Idoupaious broxepiovs monoduevos erérpewev avrois uévew ev Ty xdpa, 
ef mepiTéuvowTo Ta aidota kal Tots *lovdaiwy voutmo:s xphobar Oédorev. 
13. 11. 3 (vol. 3, p. 201), . .. woXeujoas “Irovpatous . . . dvayKdcas 
Te Tovs évoiKodvras, ei BovhovTar pévew ev TH XMpa, TepiTéuverOar Kal Kara 
Tovs lovdaiwy vouous (Hv. 

2 Apion, 2. 39 (vol. 6, p. 288, § 282), od wnv adda Kal TANOecw Fon 
monvs (Hos yéyovey €k paKpod THs NueTepas edoeBelas ov’ eoriv ov méddus 
“EAAjvev odd Aricodv obdé BapBapos, obde Ev EOvos, EvOa wn Td THs EBSoudbos, 
iw dpyotpev juets, 200s ov dtaregoirnke, Kal ai vnoreiac Kal dxvwY 
dvakavoes Kat moka TGy eis BpGow uly ob vevouiouévwy TapateTnpyTat. 
§ 283, umetoOar O€ rreipGvTat. 

3 e.g. Izates, Ant. 20. 2 (vol. 4, p. 275). 

+ ¢.g. Cornelius and the Centurion of Galilee. B.J. 7. 3.3 (vol. 6, 
p- 136, § 45), det re mpocaydmevor tats OpynoKelats wokd TAHPos EXNAjvwv 
kaKelvous Tpbrw Tivi wolpay avTa@y memolnvTo. 

> Ency. Bibl. 3. 3902. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, 2. 2. 315. 
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Circumcision, Bath of Purification, and Sacrifice." 
In time, as the first only applied to one sex, and 
sacrifice was unknown outside Jerusalem, the form 
tended to restrict itself to Baptism alone.’ 

Among the Jews of the Dispersion the objections 
to proselytes were of no force, and the addition of 
numbers was a source of strength to the little 
community; so the zeal for proselytes, and their 
numbers, are mainly to be found outside Palestine.’ 
To this zeal, and the large numbers of the converts, 
Josephus* bears witness, and there is the further 
testimony of many Pagan writers to the same fact.’ 


1 J.Z., ut supra. Schiirer, op. cit. 2. 2. 319. 

2 J.E., ut supra. Orac. Sib. 4. 165 (Ap. and Pseud. 2. 396), “‘and 
wash your whole bodies in ever-running rivers.” This last may refer 
only to Jewish purification after admission. 

3 Jos. Ap. 2. 39, v. supra. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 398, ‘The 
Jews of the new Dispersion could not have trodden those roads . 
without some sense of their obligation to this duty, and some endeavours 
to fulfil it.” 

4 Apion, 2. 10 (vol. 6, p. 261, § 123), woddol rap’ atray els rods }uerépous 
vomous ouwvéBnoay eloehOetv, Kal Ties ev Ewewvav, ela 0 of Thy Kaprepiay ov. 
Yromelvavres wadw adréoryooy. Cf. B.S. 2. 20. 2. 

5 Strabo (apud Jos. Ant. 14. 7. 2), Seneca (apud Aug. De Civ. Dei, 6. 11), 
‘‘cum interim usque eo sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut 
per omnes iam terras recepta sit ; victi victoribus leges dederunt.” Dio 
Cassius, 37.17, .. . "lovdaior. . . émi rods GAXous avOpurous boo. TA vomiua 
avTa@y, Kalrep dddoebveis dvrTes, FNrovor. 

Hor, Sat. 1. 9. 68: 

Memini bene, sed meliore 
Tempore dicam ; hodie tricesima sabbata ; vin tu 
Curtis Iudaeis oppedere ? 
Juv. Sat. 14. 96: 


Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 

Nil praeter nubes et caeli numen adorant, 

Nec distare putant humana carne suillam, 

Qua pater abstinuit ; mox et praeputia ponunt ; 
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Thus was the Christian Church given the model 
for the conversion of the world, and the time- 
honoured ceremony of initiation. This last had 
been thrust upon their notice by John the Baptist," 
and there was some use of it during our Lord’s own 
ministry.2 There was some hesitation among the 
Palestinian Christians about extending their labours 
outside Israel (the Cornelius incident shows this*), 
but there was no such reluctance on the part of the 
_ converts of the Diaspora; even those residing in 
Jerusalem readily elect a proselyte as one of the 
Seven.‘ It was in the Dispersion, at Antioch, that 
the first attempt was made to preach to the Gentile 
proper,’ and it was at Antioch too that there was 
great joy when decision was made not to enforce 
circumcision on converts to Christianity.® 

Among the proselytes was found the readiest 
audience for the preaching of the Gospel; even on 
its first proclaiming at Pentecost, they were in 
numbers great enough to warrant the phrase “‘ Jews 
and Proselytes” being used of the crowd.’ St. Paul 
addresses them separately from the Jews,’ twice 





Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Tudaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt ius, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moyses: 
**Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.” 
Sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque fuit lux 
Ignava, et partem vitae non attigit ullam. 


1 Mt. 3. 6. Sp Jn Aeron 3 Ac. 10. ANG: 600: 
5 Ac. 11. 20 (or, if this be rejected, Ac. 13. 7, St. Paul in Cyprus). 
6 Ac. 15; 31. 7 Ae, 2. 10. 


8 Ac. 13. 16, 26; 17. 17. 
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takes up his abode in the house of a proselyte,! and 
we read of zroAv wdHGos of the proselytes becoming 
Christians.” 

Baptism (with a fuller meaning no doubt, but 
obviously taken from the Jewish model) is insisted 
on from the first,? and becomes the normal form of 
admission,‘ as in the case of proselytes. There had 
been a further use of it (in the case of Apollos and 
the others at Ephesus) as an initiation to a higher 
mode of living, admittedly on the old model used 
by the Baptist.’ 

These two developments of Jewish practice, 
Proselytizing and Baptism, may be taken as a 
considerable share of the work done by the Jews 
of the Greek period in preparing the way for Christ 
and His teaching. 


PAG. 26.15 3))18. 7, 2 Ac. 17. 4. 3 Ac. 2. 38. 
4 Heb. 6. 2. 5 Ac. 18. 25; 19. 3. 


CHAPTER II 
WORSHIP AND EDUCATION 


In pre-Exilic Judaism much was left to the tradi- 
tional duties of the father to teach his children and 
to lead their worship. The faith and practice thus 
delivered seems to have been inherited ancestor- 
worship; and this never fails to meet with the 
disapproval of the prophets, while the prevailing 
low moral tone shows only too clearly its worthless- 
ness as a religious force ; but there is no alternative 
offered. As the purer faith spread and the cult 
became restricted to the»sacrifices in the Jerusalem 
Temple, worship became a very rare event with 
most people. Teaching came to the same pass; 
the older beliefs were discredited, and the newer 
not really learnt; so religious instruction was 
normally confined to an occasional visit of an 
itinerant prophet. 

During the Exile there is little change ; there are 
some passages which may refer to meetings for 
worship, but they are vague and uncertain.’ 


1 Js. 56. 7; 58, 4. 2 Jewish Ency. vol. 11, pp. 619 ff. 
19 


, 
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After the return, however, there is a change; 
Ezra saw the need for systematic teaching if the 
people were not to relapse into the same semi- 
heathen condition as heretofore." The Law is 
solemnly read and expounded to the people in 
an assembly,’ and though the restoration of the 
Temple might have been expected to tend in the 
old direction of restricting all worship to itself, this 
meeting of Ezra’s seems to have set a precedent (it 
may have been following an earlier one of which 
we know nothing) for meetings for instruction and 
worship. A little later we find distinct mentions 
both of this practice and of the building in which 
the meetings were held. 


A. THE SYNAGOGUE 


It may be assumed, then, that the Synagogue, 
so inextricably mixed with later Jewish life and 
thought,* had its origin in post-Hxilic days.* At 
first the meetings for prayer and worship followed 


1 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 10, ‘‘ Ezra had it clear in his mind that if 
Israel was to survive at all, it must resolutely cut itself off from all 
possible contact with what was not Israel . . .”; p. 12, ‘‘ What Ezra did 
was to set up a written authority as the guide of personal conduct for 
each individual Jew.” 2 Neh. 8. 1-8; 9. 3. 

3 Herford, op. cit. p. 30, ‘* The institution of the Synagogue provided 
a means of developing the spiritual life of the people in a way that the 
Temple ritual hardly could and certainly did not do. . . the religion 
of Torah learned to do without the Temple, but it never dreamed of 
doing without the Synagogue.” 

4 Abrahams, Pharisaism and the Gospels, p. 1, “‘We may con- 
fidently assert that the Synagogue was a Palestinian institution of the 
Persian period.” 
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exactly Ezra’s model; they were held in the open 
air, and even in the Temple precincts. But though 
such persisted to the last days of Jerusalem, and 
the Temple became in truth an oixos rpocevyjs,' as 
a rule a building for this special purpose was ° 
erected. There was a mpocevyn in HKeypt under 
Ptolemy and Berenice, and in 3 Macc. 7. 20 we 
read of a Synagogue at Ptolemais under Ptolemy 
IV. Though a product of Palestine,” the Synagogue 
is mainly the mark of the Judaism of the Diaspora. 

These meetings for prayer and reading of the 
Law are mentioned in 1 Mace. 8. 44, 48,* and 
the singing of hymns in the same book, 4. 24 * (cf. 
2 Mace. 8. 23,°10. 7°). They have so much become 
ancient custom in later days that Philo’ and 
Josephus * ascribe the institution without hesitation 


1 Abrahams, ibid. p. 2, ‘‘ But the fact seems to be that the institu- 
tion of the Synagogue was earlier than the erection of places of worship. 
In the Temple itself, the reading of the Law was conducted by Ezra in 
the open courts, which remained the scene of the prayer-meetings to 
the end, as the Rabbinic sources amply demonstrate (e.g. Mishnah 
Sukkah, chs. iv.-v. ; cf. Sirach 50. 5-21; 1 Macc. 4. 55). So too with 
the first prayer-meetings in the ‘provinces.’” This seems to be the 
ease even in St. Paul’s day at Philippi (Acts 16. 13); another similar 
case of early date is at Mizpah (1 Mace. 3. 46). 

2 See note above (n. 4, p. 20). 

3 Kal 7OpoicOncav 7 cuvaywyh . . . Tov mpocevEac Oar Kal airjoat €deov 
kal oixrecpuots . . . kal éeréracav 7d BiBNlov Tod vyouou . . . 

4 Kail émorpépavtes tuvovv kat nidbyour els odpavdy “Ore kaddv els Tov 
aigva TO éeos avTov,. 

5 Tlapava-yvovs tiv tepay BiBAov . - 

® Hixaplorouy 7G evoddoarTe . 

7 Philo, de Sept. 6 (vol. 5, p. 102, § 62 1. 1), dvamwémrarac yoty rats 
EBdbuas pupla Kara wacay wodw ddacKkarela ppovycews K.T.r. 

8 Josephus, contra Apion. 2. 17 (vol. 6, p. 270), 6 & quérepos vomobérys 

. éxdorns éBdouddos Tav adwv epywv ademévous, émi Thy aKxpdaciv Tod 
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to Moses. St. James seems to have had the same idea, 
and in any case witnesses to comparative antiquity 
in his day.’ This confirms the supposition that 
a beginning was made in early post-Hxilic days. 

Synagogues had increased to a very considerable 
number in our Lord’s time, both in Palestine and 
out of it; Acts bears sufficient testimony to their 
number and their activity. Every town and 
probably every village in the Holy Land would 
have one, and in Jerusalem quite a number.” In 
the Diaspora it would depend on the size and 
wealth of the Jewish colony. It was always a 
valued work of piety to build one.* 

There seems no reason to doubt that the later 
practice of making the Synagogue a centre for 
other than religious instruction held good then, 
and our Lord and His disciples were pupils of the 
Synagogue school. 

Direct evidence of this school is, however, 
scanty.* Some reference to teaching may be 
FOUN VIO) Deuhs S19. S38. LO sem 2B ERumene 
Mal. 2. 6; 2 Chr. 17. 7, all of late date, while 
Jub. 31.15 is later still.° There are references 
to teaching scattered about the Wisdom literature, 


vouou éxéXeuvge ouddéyecOar Kai Todrov axpiBOs éexpavOdvey .. . Ant. 
16. 2.4 (vol. 4, p. 7), ray 0 EBSdunv rdv quepdv dvlever TH mabjoe Tov 
huerépwv €0dv kal vouwy . . . wadaid 5” qpiv, Kav wy Tice OoK7. 

1 Ac. 15, 21. 

2 The Talmudic statement of 480, copied by so many English writers, 
will not bear examination. S/LK. 7.5: 


4 Schiirer, J.P. 2. 2. 47 ff. ® Jewish Ency. 5. 42. 
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but Sir. 30. 1-13 tends to show that this only refers 
to the old parental duty in the matter.’ 1 Macc. 
1. 14° may be understood to imply that there were 
Jewish schools already. ‘This is very probable for 
another reason: Josephus attributes educational 
enactments to Moses as he does the worship of the 
Synagogue, so that the school was no novelty in his 
day.* This confirms to some extent the tradition of 
the Talmud of Jerusalem that elementary schools 
were made compulsory about 75 B.c.* Somewhere 
about the same time must have arisen the custom 
that any Jew not dependent on labour for livelihood 
should learn a handicraft.’ This provision seems 
taken for granted in the New Testament, and gave 
a very different view of labour to the early Church 
from that of the Greek, who despised all such work 
as servile. 

The teaching too, though it was mostly rote 
learning, was very thorough, and made the pupil 
well conversant with the Scriptures.° 

1 Hastings, D.B. vol. 1, p. 649; Ency. Bibl. vol. 2, p. 1195. 

2 Kal wKxodduncay yupvdovoy év “lepocodtmos kata TH vopima TOV eOvar. 

3 Josephus, Ant. 4. 8. 12 (vol. 1, p. 242, § 211), wavOavérwoar 6é Kai ot 
matdes mp&rov tos vouous ... Apion, 2. 25 (vol. 6, p. 275, § 204), 
kal ypdupata madevew éxédevoce, Tepl Te Tods vouous dvactpépecbar Kai 
Tay mpoyorvwy Tas mpdéers erloracOa. . . . Vita, 2 (vol. 4, p. 314, § 8), 
éyo . , . els pmeyadnv madelas mpovKomroy émidoow. .. . 

4 Schiirer, J.P. 2. 2. 49. 

5 Mishnah Qiddushin, 4. 14 (Babylonische Talmud, Ed. L. Gold- 
schmidt, vol. 5, p. 996), ‘‘ Let a person teach his son a clean handicraft,” 
pi Mow nN on DS (some authorities add mbp) ‘‘and easy”). 

8 Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 31 (vol. 6, p. 194, § 210 1. 24), Gedxpnora 


yap Noyia Tovs vomous eivar VrodauBdvorTes Kal TOTO Ex mpwTns HAcKias TO 
MGOnua mavdev0évres . . . Josephus, Apion, 2. 18 (vol. 6, p. 271, § 178), 
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Higher education too was provided for, though 
again of a peculiar kind. Jews with some training 
in Gentile universities could come (as St. Paul 
did) to Jerusalem for instruction under the great 
teachers of the Beth-ham-midrash or College of 
Scribes.” 

Another very important part of the Synagogue’s 
activity is to be found in local government. This 
was alike the case whether we are considering a 
community where the Jews formed a preponderating 
majority or the reverse. In the latter case they 
were driven to organize themselves for mutual 
protection, much as the Christian population does 
in countries under Turkish rule to-day (the ‘‘ rayah” 
system); and the analogy holds good, as a rule, 
that the Roman Government, like that of the 
Ottomans, used this organization as their sole 
means of official intercourse.2 Now the natural, 
nay, the inevitable, focus for this was the Syna- 
gogue; those who were of ability to manage the 
little property held for religious purposes, and to 
organize the services, were naturally chosen to 
represent the little community in more strictly 
secular matters. In the case of Palestine, where 
quay & oytiwodv tis porro rods vouous, pdov ay elror dvras 7 ToUvoua TO 
éavrov. Cf. 2 Ti. 3. 15, ore dad Bpédous iepa ypdupara oidas. 

1 Ac. 22, 3. 

2 Josephus, B.J. 1. 33. 2 (vol. 5, p. 185, § 648), dv’ oar cogicral 
kara Thy wokw... peylorys Hkiwuévor ObEns . . . TovToLs ovK ddLyoL 
mpooncay Tay véwy e&nyoupévors TOvs vowous .. . 


3 This had been the usage of Alexander, who used a Jewish Ethnarch 
in Alexandria as his official. See Swete, Introd. to 0.7. in Greek, p. 6. 
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the Jews were semi-independent, and were allowed 
a very large measure of self-government, much the 
same was the case, but it seems that the process 
of selection was reversed ; the principal inhabitants 
became the local magistrates, and were then, and 
for that reason, deemed fit and proper persons to 
be trustees of the ecclesiastical property, and to 
control the order of worship. They not only held 
the power of disposing of such property,’ but the 
power of anathema and excommunication (to use 
the later phrases) were also in their hands.” 

In both cases the decisions of this little body 
of trustees seem to have been accepted by the 
Roman officials as a sort of compulsory or racial 
arbitration, and enforced accordingly.* From the 
two extreme cases being so similar, there would 
be little likelihood of the arrangement failing to 
be adopted in more mixed communities, or of any 
alternative being attempted. 

The Synagogue too was a very new development 
in the history of religious worship.* 

1 Schiirer, op. cit. 2. 2. 59, 60. 2 Thid. 

3 This seems to have been the attitude of both Pilate and Gallio, and 
of the two Procurators who successively tried St. Paul, The question 
of the jurisdiction and powers of the Sanhedrim are dealt with in an 
appendix to Political Relations of Christ's Ministry (S. Liberty). See 


also, for a short account of the Jewish position in Alexandria, Swete, 
Introd. to 0. T. in Greek, p. 6. 

4 Herford, op. cit. p. 79, ‘‘So far as I know, there had never been, 
in the world’s history, any form of congregational worship till the 
Synagogue appeared.” Ibid. p. 31, ‘‘ With the Synagogue were associated 
the devotional outpourings of the Psalmists and the earliest liturgy, 
also the regular reading of the Scriptures. These, together with 
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Ritual in its earliest form is the Spepevoy or 
performance of a physical fact anticipated or 
repeated.’ This may be a mere rehearsal of the 
hunting of an animal for food or clothing, or a 
recitation in action of the incidents of the hunt 
to the assembled tribe afterwards. In a more 
developed form it will be symbolical of the pro- 
cesses of Nature, with an idea of thereby assuring 
the crops and the weather needful for their growth. 
Thus will be enacted the progression through death 
to new life and fertility, as in the Osiris and Adonis 
cults. Both these cults were known to ancient 
Israel as they were practised by their near neigh- 
bours, and we have abundance of evidence in the 
Old Testament to show how great a hold these 
forms of Nature-worship (under the names of Baal,” 
Tammuz,* and the like) had on the affections of 
the people. 

The Prophets who led the nation to a pure 
monotheism unceasingly denounce these cults and 
all the observances connected with them. High 
Places* with their Pillars*® or Monoliths must be 
exhortation or instruction, gave substance and meaning to the idea 
of public worship, which, in a form hitherto unknown in the ancient 


world, was in itself one of the most important of Jewish institu- 
tions.” 

1 See J. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual (Home University Lib.), 
and E. O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief. 

2 Hos. 2. 17, ‘“‘I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth.” 

3 Ezek. 8. 14, ‘‘. . . the women weeping for Tammuz.” 

4 Ezek. 6. 3, ‘‘I will destroy your high places.” 

5 Hos. 10. 2, ‘‘ He shall spoil their pillars.” 
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done away, Baal must be called Bosheth,* the 
sacred trees (Asherim’) must be cut down lest the 
Maypole dance* continue around them. YAHWEH 
abhors New Moons and Sabbaths (7.e. lunations), 
says Isaiah.* Sacrifices are a snare, for they tend 
to keep up the importance of the old Shrines and 
the Seasonal Feasts; so they also are denounced 
as unrequired and misleading.* . 

Moreover, all this Nature-worship tended not 
only to permit a great laxity in the moral sphere, 
but even to hallow the wildest expressions of 
carnal desire, with the consequence that the grossest 
immorality was practised under the aegis of religion, 
with the sacred sites as its /ocale and the religious 
festivals as the occasion.© The Prophets know 
this well, and never cease to upbraid Israel for 
the abominations of these cults—none perhaps 
more effectively than Hosea, who takes as his text 
the allegory of the betrothed Nation in its sin. 

Much was done in the time of Hezekiah and 
Josiah to purify the cult. The temptation to sin 


1 Thus the son and grandson of Saul, Ishbaal (1 Chr. 8. 33) and 
Mephibaal (cf. 1 Chr. 8. 34, the same or another son of Jonathan), become 
Ishbosheth (2 Sa. 2. 8) and Mephibosheth (2 Sa. 4. 4). Gideon, surnamed 
Jerubbaal (Judg. 6. 32), becomes Jerubbesheth (2 Sa. 11. 21). 

2 2 Ki. 23. 7, ‘*. . . women wove hangings for the Asherah.” 

3 For such is the true origin of what is now a pretty custom. 

4 Js. 1. 13, 14, ‘‘... new moon and sabbath. ... Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth.” 

5 Is. 1. 12, 13, ‘*. . . who hath required this. . . . Bring no more 
vain oblations.” 

® For some modern instances among primitive tribes, see James, 
op. cit, ch. 4, esp. p. 55. 
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was largely removed by the abolition of the local 
sanctuaries and their feasts, and the idea of pro- 
pitiation is brought to the fore in the sacrifices 
at the central shrine. These were not done away 
with as the prophets had counselled (perhaps this 
was too much a counsel of perfection), but de- 
veloped in idea from the more primitive type of 
asacred meal upon or with the Deity * (Communion 
in the strictest sense) to an Oblation of something 
typifying the worshipper and his life devoted to 
God’s Service ; so there is more emphasis on the 
pouring out of the blood, the burning of the fat 
which rises in smoke to YAHWEH in the sky, and 
most of all in the holocaust, which entirely pre- 
vented the eating of any part of the victim. 

All this was a vast improvement. But even 
the finest ceremonial of oblation and propitiation 
did not give much help to the worshipper to carry 
his ideals into practice, for they were rare occasions 
at best, and the sins for which sacrifice was offered 
tended to be less moral faults than defects of ritual 
observance. Thus the prophetic ideal remained 
merely an ideal—moral service to YAHWEH was 
but a desiderandum until after the Exile. 

But the Synagogue from the first kept the moral 
and spiritual benefit of the worshipper as its main 
object, and held that this was the true propitiation 
of YAHWEH (‘to obey is better than sacrifice ”),’ 
essaying to accomplish its end by instruction, 


1 James, op. cit. ch. 9, ‘‘ Sacrifice and Communion.” 21 Sa, 15. 22. 
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precept, and intercession. This “ offering of a free 
heart”? and united supplications are quite unique 
in the Mediterranean region, and though there may 
be some earlier forms in India and further East, 
yet it is from this new development in Judaism 
that Europe and Christianity generally have 
derived an ideal of worship which has persisted 
with little modification (except so far as the idea 
of a bloodless Sacrifice has been grafted on to it).’ 

The result of this change in Jewish life is most 
marked—the Nature cults are heard of no more, 
and the Jew of the Greek period (if we except a 
few high-souled philosophers) is the most moral 
person in the world, with a wonderfully high 
standard kept among all classes of the community, 
even including their slaves. 

This new development of worship was clearly 
understood by Jewish writers, and counted as one 
of the advantages of their faith: thus Philo calls 
the Synagogues “‘ houses of instruction,” * Josephus 

1 Ps, 54, 6 (P.B.V.). 

2 It would be interesting to know whether there was any connection 
between the Jews of Babylon and the early followers of the Buddha, 
We know that the Jews learned much from Zoroastrianism, and the 
Punjaub is not much farther off than Persia. But it must be confessed 
that there is no evidence available at present, beyond the fact thata 
Buddhist mission from the Ganges came to the Court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (Swete, Jniérod. to 0.7. in Greek, p. 16; Mahafty, Lmpire 
of the Piolemies, pp. 168 f., 170). 

3 Philo, Vit, Mosis, 3. 27 (vol. 4, p. 250, § 215 1. 20). § 215, rod jer 
tryendvos Sdryounévou . . . ag’ od Kal eizére pdy gidosogodor rats EBdduars 
Tovdator Thy warpioy driocogiay, § 217, ra yap xara wéders TpoweuxT pia 


ri Erepdv cor 9 ddacxadeia Hporhorews Kai dvdpelas kai ewhpoodrys . . . Kal 
cupmdons aperis. . . . 
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gives the object of their meetings as ‘coming 
to hear and learn the Law,”’’ and in the New 
Testament SiSdexew is always a prominent feature — 
in its activities.’ 

This new type of worship is introduced side by 
side with the older forms in the Temple, and there 
is no attempt to make competition between the 
two, nor does the Temple Service seem to have 
been neglected in consequence of it. But by 
reason of its greater frequency in the life of the 
ordinary worshipper, the newer type tends to 
become the norm, and when the Temple was 
destroyed there was no attempt to replace it, since 
the Synagogue supplied all religious needs.* 

The part played by the Synagogue and its 
various activities in forming the early life and 
literature of Christianity is very great. Much of 
our Lord’s own work and words springs directly 
from this source. In the Synagogue school (for 
we are told that He had no higher education *), 
and by constant attendance at, and participation 
in, the Synagogue Services,” He gained that 
knowledge of the language of the “ Law and the 
Prophets” which were so often on His lips, and 
whose authority He so strongly enforced ° (surely 


1 Apion, 2. 17; see above. Ottley, Religion of Israel, p. 131, 
“. ., Synagogues . . . probably in the first instance places of instruction 
rather than of worship.” 

2 Mt. 4.23; Mk. 1.21; Lk. 4.15,31; 6.6; 13.10; Jn. 6.59; 18. 20. 

3 C, Toy, Introduction to the History of Religions, p. 546. 

ait > Lk, 4. 16. hh Mite spon dig ss Hike elites 
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these are among the sayings with best claim to 
authenticity from their naturalness in a Jew and 
their unlikeliness in the Founder of a new Faith!). 
Some at least of His teaching, especially His first 
sermon at Nazareth, was given inside the Synagogue 
walls,| and He can ever count on His hearers’ 
knowledge of the Scriptures to point His lesson 
(‘they have Moses and the Prophets; let them 
hear them”*); moreover, though He rebukes the 
Pharisees for setting aside the letter of the Law 
in favour of a traditional interpretation,’ still He 
expects and desires His disciples to follow their 
directions as a rule, for they are the authorized 
expounders of the Mosaic system,* and He even 
bids greater care be observed than the meticulous 
system they had built up.’ 

It was His example of regular Synagogue 
worship® which commended worship on similar 
lies to Gentile converts, and effectually checked 
any desire on the part of Jewish Christians to 
abandon the practice. 

And, as the Master, so were the Disciples; 
they too learned in the Synagogue school, and 
one at least received the long and elaborate train- 
ing of a Scribe.’ Their knowledge of the Scriptures 
too is plain on every page of the New Testament, 


PMD 21's Sine Gis ae 2 Lk. 16. 29. 
Mite 5.535) Mik. 72/9. + Mt. 23. 2. 
> Mt. 23. 23; Lk. 11. 42; Mt. 5. 20. § Lk. 4. 16. 
7 Ac. 22. 3, . . . dvareOpaupeévos 5é év TH Tore Tatty Tapa Tods 


modas Tauaduyjr, .. - 
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and holds good of the writer, whether or no he 
gives the exact words of the speaker he reports. 
As will be seen later, the use of the Scriptures in 
the Synagogue worship eventually had a large 
share in calling forth new writings, and formed 
alike a model and a productive mine for extracts. 
The Synagogue type of Service, the new instruc- 
tional type, and much of its form passed over direct 
into Christian use; the Missa Catachumenorum 
and the Divine Office (to use the titles of rather 
later development) are only differenced from the 
worship of the Synagogue by their Christian 
lections ; and in the case of the latter the Jewish 
matter predominates (owing to the large use of the 
Psalter). The debt thus owing to the prototype is 
very great. 

It is to the Synagogue also that the Apostolic 
missionaries go” to preach the Gospel ‘to the Jew 
first ’’;° the first converts are there won; and the 
little community very naturally organizes itself 
on the same lines. Where, as at Corinth,* an 
apxovvaywyos is among the converts, he will doubt- 
less continue to preside in the Christian assembly, 
and model procedure by the well-known precedents 

1 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 81, ‘‘. .. The Christian religion took over 
both the idea and the form of the Synagogue, in organising its own 
meetings for worship, and has retained them ever since . . . the same 
elements which are familiar in Christian worship—hymn, prayer, 
Scripture reading, and sermon—are found in the earliest Synagogue 
services, so far back as the records go,”’ 


2 Ac, 18.14; 17.1, 10; 18.4; 19.8. 
3 Ro. 2. 10. 4 Ac, 18. 8. 
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to which he has been accustomed. In the Acts 
nineteen times do we read of the Synagogue, and 
St. James readily and naturally adopts the name 
itself to describe the meeting of Christians,’ while 
the Epistle to the Hebrews uses the cognate word 
émicuvayoyy in the same sense.” 


B. THe SABBATH 


The most marked characteristic of the Jew in 
later times is his scrupulous care in keeping the 
Sabbath; it holds a prominent place on the 
traditional “Tables of the Law,” and a large 
number of minute regulations gathered round it. 
This is practically identical with its position in 
New Testament times; but it is far from being 
ancient Hebrew custom.* The Prophets knew of 
the obligation of Sabbath-keeping* and desire to 
improve the observance of it, but their main theme 
in this connexion is to bewail its neglect. The 
pious doubtless were careful to obey the Prophets’ 
behests,’ but the Chronicler looks back upon the 
Exile as the reparation for misused Sabbaths,° and 
Ezekiel has somewhat to say in the same strain.’ 

1 His cwvaywynv tpov, Jas. 2. 2. 2 He. 10. 25. 

3 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 30, ‘‘I do not mean that circumcision had 
not been practised, nor the Sabbath observed, in times previous to 
Ezra, but that these became especially prominent after his time as the 
sine qua non of Judaism, essentials to be maintained at any cost.” 

41s. 56. 2,6; 58.138; Jer. 17. 19-27. 


5 2 Ki. 4. 23; 11. 7-9. 6 2Chr. 36. 21. 
7 Ezek. 20, 12-24; 22. 8, 26; 28. 38. 
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Nor can we be surprised at this when we remember 
the conditions of the later Jewish monarchy. 

On the return from Babylon much the same 
neglect continued, and Nehemiah had to take stern 
measures for its observance, even in the matter of 
public market holding,’ which would seem to have 
been abstained from even in the careless days 
before the Exile.” As in the matter of Idolatry, 
however, the post-Exilic teachers were successful 
in maintaining the reforms of Nehemiah; there 
are no denunciations of Sabbath-breaking in the 
last Prophets, and the restrictions have become so 
severe by the time of the Maccabees that numbers 
of Jews allowed themselves to be slaughtered 
rather than take up arms on the Sabbath.? And 
it seems fairly certain that, while it was a body of 
ultra-rigorists who cavilled at our Lord so often 
for breaking the petty restrictions with which they 
had hedged it in, both He and all the Jews did 
keep the day of rest with considerable strictness.* 

This accounts for the large space given in the 
Gospels and elsewhere in the New Testament to 
the question of the Sabbath, which would other- 
wise hardly have appeared at all. Only Jewish 


1 Neh. 9. 14; 10, 31-33; 13. 15-22. 2 Am. 8. 5. 

3 1 Mace. 2. 34-38. G. A. Smith, Jerwsalem, vol. 2, p. 362, ‘‘ There 
is a significant contrast between the complaints of Nehemiah and some 
prophets immediately before him about the popular neglect of the 
Sabbath, and the unanimous refusal of the nation to fight on that day, 
which enabled Ptolemy I., in 321, to take Jerusalem.” 

4 Mt. 24. 20; Lk. 23. 54, 56; Jn. 19.31; Ac. 1.12. See, too, the 
quotations from Philo and Josephus above, 
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Christians ever observed it;* it is not mentioned 
in the Epistle of the Council of Jerusalem,’ and it 
must have been tacitly abandoned along with 
circumcision. There is no sign of any religious 
sanction® of a Christian day of rest till the 
sixteenth century. Until then the State had 
provided holidays enough, and as they usually 
were fixed on religious festivals, there grew up a 
tendency for the Church to appoint new feasts and 
then demand their observance as public holidays. 
This led in time to excessive cessation of labour, 
and the early Protestants by reducing the holidays 
to Sunday on the authority of the Fourth Command- 
ment greatly improved their financial position. 
But the change tended to put a Jewish emphasis 
on the matter, and much Sabbatarian controversy 
has really turned on an attempt to Judaize Christian 
festivals by a misuse of Biblical authority. 

But, nevertheless, considerable influence was 
exerted by the Sabbath on early Christianity : 
thus, while the day of worship was chosen from 
among the days of the week in memory of the 
Resurrection, its weekly recurrence was doubtless 
taken for granted by those who had long been 
accustomed to a weekly Sabbath. We owe therefore 


1 Col. 2. 16. 2 Ac. 15. 24-29. 

3 The Constantinian regulations about Sunday are only civil action 
to secure for Christian festivals the same civil rights as Pagan feasts 
already enjoyed, and clearly show that until this time (some three 
hundred years after Christ) Christians had no day of rest save the 
Pagan holidays. 
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our custom of weekly worship to the Sabbath. 
The leisure of the Sabbath, too, largely moulded 
the Synagogue services, and the influence (already 
noticed) of these is a large, if indirect, influence 
of the Sabbath upon the beginnings of Christianity. 


C. THe SoriIpruRkEs 


The beginning of a new form of worship in the 
Synagogue has been already noticed, and in course 
of its development this instructional type of 
worship gave rise to a phenomenon enshrined in 
the popular phrase, “ the religion of a book.” 

Sacred Books are a feature of almost all ancient 
religions,’ but, so far as Semitic races are concerned, 
they were in the nature of archives, whether of 
law or history, to be consulted by priests and 
others in time of need. They had scarcely any 
connexion with worship, for the ritual and 
ceremonial of the cult were mostly traditional, and 
even if certain directions were to be found in the 
Books, yet they would be known rather by their 
constant use than by the reading of the original 
record. The Books would not be seen at public 
services except for a ceremonial carrying of them 
in procession as a kind of relic; nor would the 
body of worshippers be expected to have any 
acquaintance with their contents (the direction that 
the King of Israel is to make a copy of the Torah 


1 Except, of course, the most primitive, where writing is unknown. 
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on his accession’ rather emphasizes this—for his 
office’ sake, he must know the code which he is to 
administer— but he needs reminding of this duty, 
as he has no previous need of it as a worshipper, 
nor has he thereby gained any knowledge of its 
contents). 

When, however, the Synagogue services made a 
large part of worship to consist of reading, and 
Jeremiah’s temporary expedient became the normal 
mode of instruction,’ not only did the Sacred Books 
receive a new use and a new honour, but a double 
change of great importance is made in their character. 

The first was the stereotyping of the text. So 
long as the matter of the books was unknown to 
the people at large, the official custodians could 
alter their contents and add to their number with 
only their own sense of fitness as judge. But when 
reading begins, and copies are made for numbers of 
Synagogues,® this becomes impossible ; and famili- 
arity with the exact text will lead to the demand 
for scrupulous fidelity in copying; all manuscripts 
will have to conform rigidly to an exemplar * (this 


1 Deut. 17. 18-20. 

2 Jer. 36. See the quotations from Philo and Josephus above. 

3 1 Mace. 1. 56, 57 shows that copies of the Scriptures were then so 
numerous and important that persecutors already desire to destroy them. 

4 The care of the Rabbis in later times to ensure this is well known ; 
the words used above may seem rather to anticipate a later state of 
things, but the change from extreme laxity to the reverse must have 
included an intermediate stage fairly early, and the critical efforts of the 
hearers may be paralleled in the sharpness with which a modern congre- 
gation will detect without the use of a book if an unfamiliar version of 
the Bible is read. 
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of course retains old errors while excluding any 
further tampering). 

The second change was the restriction of the 
number of books admitted to be sacred. This too 
was much affected by the congregation. The popu- 
larity of certain books gave them a sanctity which 
they would not otherwise have had (this seems 
certainly the case with Esther and Daniel), others 
were admitted for their liturgical suitability (such 
as Jonah—read on the Day of Atonement’), but 
after a few favourites were thus insisted on, popular 
choice would be sure therewith to be content, and 
rigidly exclude any “‘ new-fangled nonsense.” 

Thus we come at length to formal decisions of 
the Rabbis declaring Canonicity for one- book and 
refusing it to another, the well-known “ defiling of 
the hands”; but they are really bound by existing 
custom in the matter, or in case of doubt by a 
majority of support. The final stage is rather later 
in date, but the essential parts of this restriction 
had almost been reached before the Fall of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70, so that we may claim this great double 
change in the nature and contents of the Sacred 
Books as part of the work of post-HExilic Judaism, 
and particularly of the Scribes, a new development 
in Israel, who alike led the general taste and were 
influenced by it. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the pains- 
taking labours of this remarkable body of men. 


1 Abrahams, op. cit. p. 149. 
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They owe their existence to the new use of the 
Scriptures, they are the logical outcome of Ezra 
and his work, and are the prototypes of all later 
theologians. To their example we owe it, if our 
clergy are in any wise stupor mundi; and the 
very right demand of modern Christians that the 
leaders of their devotion should also be their 
leaders in learning and thought, springs from the 
position won for themselves by the Scribes in 
Judaism. 

The Prophet has always been a spasmodic, if 
brilliant, appearance; it was the Scribe who first 
made preaching and teaching a profession and a 
regular duty.’ 

To their instruction is largely due the moral 
advance of the Jews during the period under 
consideration, and in view of this we can forgive 
them much legalism and pedantry. To them, too, 
we owe not only much of the formation of the 
Sacred Text, but also its careful preservation. 


1 Dr. Burkitt is very emphatic (Apoc. p. 5), ‘‘To the Prophets it 
had been given to make the Religion of Israel, but the Scribes made the 
Bible.” Cf. Herford, Pharisaism, p. 15, ‘‘There must be someone 
whose business it was to study the Torah and explain its contents.” 
P. 16, ‘‘This new necessity of the time was met by . . . the Scribes.” 
Ottley, Religion of Israel, p. 131, ‘‘The conception of the Law as the 
final embodiment of Jahveh’s requirement led to the rise of an important 
class of teachers (the Scribes).” P. 172, ‘‘Thus arose the class of ‘Scribes’ 
who made the study of the torah a profession.” G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 
vol. 2, p. 364, ‘* Before 300 B.c. the Scribes, both priests and laymen, were 
organised in companies or guilds.” Jbid. vol. 2, p. 366, ‘‘ The collections 
of Proverbs . . . must have had a very early origin, but probably were 
not complete till the Greek period. We can hardly doubt that the 
Scribes of the Persian age had a share in the formation of them.” 
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They have by their methods perpetuated not a few | 
corruptions of the text of the Old Testament, but 
without the precautions taken by the Scribes we 
may doubt whether at this distance of time we 
should have extant any text at all of the majority 
of the Hebrew books. Very little has survived that 
is not in the Canon, and practically all of that is so 
late in date that its preservation may be directly 
attributed to Christian hands. It is also most 
unlikely that in a few accidentally preserved frag- 
ments we should have a much better text than 
the artificial one adopted by the schools of the 
Rabbis. 

Not a few of the writings of the Jewish Bible 
come from the pens of the Scribes, and to their care 
in collecting and re-editing we owe the present form 
of practically the whole. 

It is to a Scribe, also, who was pupil of the great 
Rabbi Gamaliel, that we owe nearly half of the 
New Testament; while the scholarly Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the intensely Jewish Apocalypse, as 
well as the curious writing called Jude, are clearly 
products of men whose ideas had been learnt under 
the guidance of the Scribes. 

The following of this process and the formation 
of a fixed Sacred Literature is obvious in both 
Christianity and Islam, but the forming of the 
Canon of the New Testament follows very closely 
the Jewish model. Both were slow natural growths, 
almost imperceptible, extending over a number of 
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generations,’ and the final result only appearing 
after the test of long use. But greater even than 
this, is the debt owing to the new use of the Sacred 
Books ; for we not only owe to this Jewish example 
the familiarity with the text of Holy Writ, which 
has been such a great feature of Christianity, but 
even the very existence of the New Testament 
itself. For it was this same use of Scripture in 
public worship, thus borrowed by the first genera- 
tion of Christians, which showed the way for the 
reading of Apostolic letters and exhortations after 
the manner of the reading of the Prophets. Then, 
though the older books were still read, the desire 
arose to hear the story of the Son of David rather 
than that of the king of Israel, and so the story 
had to be written and copied for congregation after 
congregation. Other teachers, finding their letters 
read after the Prophetic model, began to compose 
treatises more suited for this purpose. Thus did 
those who never planned a book produce the most 
wonderful the world has known. 


D. ScrIBES AND PHARISEES 


The work of the Scribes has been already 
noticed, and their importance for the writing of 


1 How long the Canon of the New Testament remained an open 
question, apart from the general acceptance of the bulk of its books, is 
shown by the Letter of Jerome to Dardanus: Jerome contrasts the 
Western Church which accepted the Apocalypse and rejected Hebrews 
(presumably as non-Pauline) with the Eastern Church accepting the 
Epistle and rejecting the Revelation. (Scott, Revelation, p. 8.) 
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the New Testament considered with reference to 
the Scriptures. 

The Pharisees are a difficult folk to define ; they 
are called a sect (aipeois) both in the New Testa- 
ment’ and Josephus,’ but this seems only to mean 
that they were an exclusive set of people, as their 
name implies.’ Roughly they represent the strict 
following of the Ezra tradition, and were composed 
of those who insisted, in season and out of season, 
on the rigid observance of the Torah,* and the 
expansion thereof in the decisions of the Scribes.’ 
Although a small body and of no great weight, at 
the time of the Maccabean crisis they furnished the 
majority of the Martyrs,’ thus providing no small 
precedent for Gospel times; for theirs is the first 
case where men die definitely for their religion, 
confident of future reward. For a time they give 
considerable help to the revolt,’ but their aims are 


lAc, 15. 5, dwd ris aipécews trav Papicoiwy. 26. 5, Kara rh 


axpiBecrdarny alpecw . . . Papioatos. 

2 Jos. Ant. 13. 5. 9 (vol. 3, p. 174, § 171), . . . Tpets alpéoas Trav 
"Iovdalwy joay . . . 7 mev Papicalwy édéyero. Vita, 2 fin. (vol. 4, p. 315, 
§ 12)... 7m Gapicalwy aipéoe . . . Ibid. 38 (p. 345, § 191), 


. THS dé Papicalwy aipécews . . . 

3 It means roughly ‘‘Separatist.” I do not know of any initiatory 
ceremony such as the ‘‘ ordination” of a Scribe. 

4 B.J. 2. 8. 14 (vol. 5, p. 168, § 162), of dSoxodvres per’ axpiBelas 
eEnyetoOar Ta vouLa... 

5 Jos. Ant. 18. 10. 6 (vol. 3, p. 197, § 297), . . . vdutua moddAd Tia 
mapédocay TH Shu ol Papioator x rarépwv diadoxijs, dep ovK avayéypamrat 
év Tois Mwicéws vdmoas. 

6 1 Mace. 2. 38, ‘. . . they died . . . to the number of a thousand.” 

71 Macc. 2. 42, ‘‘ Then were gathered together unto him a company 
of Hasideans, mighty men of Israel.” 
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rather religious than political ;* when they find that 
the Maccabees are not model rulers, their ideals 
cannot tolerate a High Priest assuming the title 
and worldly duties of a petty king, so they go into 
opposition again.” Slowly they gain power and 
influence, admission to the Sanhedrim,’ control of 
the Temple ceremonial,* and the like; they are 
regarded with great veneration by the people,’ and 
treated as their natural ideal and leaders. 

Their service in resisting the wrong sort of 
Hellenism had been of the greatest value,* for it 
prevented the swamping of Judaism at a critical 
moment ;’ but it led them into too great an exclu- 
siveness, and as they grew in power and wealth 


1] Mace. 7. 13, ‘‘And the Hasidzans were the first that sought 
peace... priest . . . willdous no wrong.” Cf. Hastings, D.B. vol. 
3, p. 823, top of col. 1. 

2 Jos. Ant. 18. 10. 5-6 (vol. 8, p. 195, § 288), ‘Ypxarg@ dé pOdvor 
exlyngev . . . of Papicaton kax&s mpds avroy elyov . . . K.T.A. 

3 Under Queen Alexandra. Cf. Herford, Pharisaism, p. 44; 
Hastings, D.B. vol. 3, p. 824. Jos. BJ. 1. 5. 2 (vol. 5, p. 23, 
§ 111), rovrows wepirrov bn Te mpooetxey 4 ’AdeEdvdpa... ol dé... 
Kata puKpov wmidyTes On Kat duoknral trav Sdrdwv éylyvovTo, SuKew TE 
kal kardyew ods éGédorev, Ue TE Kai decue .. . expdre dé TaV pey 
&drAwv airy, Papicaio 8 avrjs. Ant. 18. 16. 2 (vol. 8, p. 217, § 408), 
) 0 apxvepéa . . . wdvTa Tois Papicalos émerpémer rovety. 

4 Ant. 18. 1. 3 (vol. 4, p. 188, § 15), xal OV atra rots Te Oxpors 
mibavuraro Tuyxdvouct, kal omdca Oeia eby dy 7’ éxeTar kal lep&y moijoews 
cinynoe. TH éxelyvwv tuyxdver mparroueva. 18. 1. 4 (p. 139, § 17), 
Zaddovnalors . . . mporxwpovor 6 oby ois 6 Papiocatos \Aéyer, dud 7d MH 
ay &dAws avexrovs yevéoOar Tots TANGEoLy. 

> Ant. 13. 10. 6 (vol. 3, p. 197, § 298), 7d wARO0s cippuaxov éexdbvTuv, 
18. 1. 3 (vol. 4, p. 188, §12), tims ye Tots HAcKia mpojKovor mapaxwpovoty. 

6 Herford, op. cit. 6, ‘‘ Pharisaism is the one [element in Judaism] 
which was least affected by foreign influences.”’ 

7 Ibid. 69, “It is indeed difficult to believe that [the Jews] would 
have survived, if the policy of Ezra had not been carried out.” 
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they fell into the normal snare of established 
religions in desiring the safe and punctilious course 
rather than the fierce zeal of their earlier days; 
enthusiasm was as much tabu among them as 
with our Hanoverian Bishops. 

This led to two results. They tended to decry 
for the most part those believers in Apocalyptic, 
who were the most living force in Judaism at 
the time, regarding them as empty dreamers who 
might endanger the faith by bringing on broils 
with Rome. They hoped by scrupulous observance 
of “ Torah” and the exclusion of all but the faith- 
ful from Israel to force a divine interposition, much 
as the Jews of Jeremiah’s day had felt that YaHwrEH 
could not forsake His Temple. This no doubt was 
the main cause of their hostility to our Lord. He 
was decidedly one of those dangerous dreamers,” 
and, what was worse in their eyes, philo-Roman. 
He was likely to cause a popular outbreak, and 
give the Romans a chance to interfere, when He 
would betray the nation (as they conceived it) to 
the hated foe. The second mistake was that they 
failed to attain their high ideal (as is usually the 
case when a really high ideal such as theirs is set 
up), but were not humble enough to acknowledge 


1 Jn. 11. 47-49, cuvijyayov ody ol dpxepets Kal of Papicatoe ovvédproy 
. . dy ddouey atrov otrw . .. édXe’covTat of “Pwuator Kal dpodow juav 
kal Tov Térov (7.e. the Temple, v. inf.) Kal 7d ZOvos. 

2 Oesterley, The Doctrine of the Last Things, p. 71, ‘‘The antagonism 
of the Pharisees towards our Lord must have been in part due to His 
eschatological teaching, and this must also have been one of the reasons 
why the people clung to Him and followed Him.” 


. 
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it, taking that self-righteous and scornful tone 
which called forth such bitter denunciation from 
the Master.’ 

Such, however, was probably the attitude only 
of a part of them;* there were certainly others 
who cherished the Apocalyptic hope, among them 
doubtless Nicodemus* and Joseph of Arimathea,* 
and probably St. Paul. The most obvious 
share of the Pharisees in moulding the infant 
Church was the contribution to the ranks of the 
converted of a considerable number of men trained 
to high ideals and inflexible propriety of conduct ;° 
some of them (St. Paul at least *) of a high educa- 
tion and thorough knowledge of the Law which 
Christ came to fulfil.’ This must have been no 
small asset. to a body so largely composed of rough 
and ignorant peasants. 


1 Cf. Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. See also Liberty, 
Political Relations of Christ's Ministry, for their great hypocrisy in 
using the Roman power for their own ends, while refusing the real 
alliance with the Imperial power, which seems Israel’s vocation at the 
time. 

* Herford, op. cit. p. 165. ‘‘The Pharisees themselves were quite 
aware that there were hypocrites in their ranks.” 

3 Jn. 3.1, .. . dvOpwros éx tov Papicaiwv, Nixddynpos.. . 

* He is called dyads cal dixatos (Lk. 23. 50) and acts with Nicodemus 
—this seems to imply a Pharisee. That he was of Apocalyptic opinions is 
expressly stated, Mk. 15. 43, qv mpocdexduevos Thy Bactrelav Too Geod. 

> Ac. 15. 5, rwes tay dé, Tis aipécews Tay Papicaiwy wemioTevKéres. 
Charles, Religious Development, p. 35, ‘‘Thus Apocalyptic Pharisaism 
became, speaking historically, the parent of Christianity. . . .” P. 157, 
‘*. . . Pharisaic mystics, who must in due time have found a congenial 
home in the bosom of the rising Christian Church.” 

® Ac. 22. 3, mewadeupévos kara axpiBevay Tod maTpwou vouov.. . 

7Mt. 5.17,.. . tov vouoy . . . mAnpaou. 
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We may venture to claim too that (strange 
as it may sound at first) 1t was upon the 
Pharisaic conception of Judaism, especially the 
Apocalyptic type, that our Lord chiefly based His 
teaching, ‘reinterpreting and expanding it as 
occasion demanded.’ Certainly it was to the 
Pharisees that we owe that morality which He took 
as the basis for a much higher ideal: our Lord’s 
moral teaching would have been unintelligible 
even to pre-Exilic Jews, and to Gentiles (as in 
another connexion) ‘‘ foolishness.” 

Another service of theirs, though rather remote, 
was their stand in Maccabean days, not only 
furnishing the precedent of martyrdom, but pre- 
serving from utter extinction the stock prepared 
for so many years to receive the grafting of the 
new faith. 


1 Oesterley, op. cif. p. 2, ‘‘And it is upon this Pharisaic teaching 
that, in the first instance, He bases His own.” 


CHAPTER III 
APOCALYPTIC THOUGHT AND LITERATURE 


THE main channels of teaching till the building 
of the second Temple were the Law—a code of 
instructions for conduct moral and ceremonial— 
and Prophecy — exhortations to righteous and 
moral life, laying stress on right motives, with 
plentiful denunciation of those who did not do 
these things. But it became abundantly clear 
that the majority of the people would not become 
righteous,” in spite of the directions of the Law 
and the thunders of the Prophets, and it seemed 
that all the terrible curses against wrong-doers 
were of the same order as that of the legendary 
Cardinal of Rheims—‘‘nobody seemed a penny the 
worse !”—only there was no jackdaw in this case. 


1 Charles, Religiows Development, p. 14, ‘‘In the religious develop- 
ment of Israel the chief agents in pre-Exilic times were seers and prophets, 
and, during the Exile and after it, prophets, biblical students and 
apocaly ptists.” 

2 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 72, “‘ But however sublime the religion of 
the great prophets had been, the religion of the ordinary Israelite had 
by no means attained to the same degree of power and fulness.” 


47 
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Even the Exile, falling as it did on all alike, did 
not wholly convince. | 

Were the Prophets wrong then?’ Was there no 
reward for the righteous, and no God that judgeth 
the earth? Was Yanwex the non-moral tribal 
Deity after all? or a mere metaphysical abstraction ? 

Not quite at once, but by degrees, an answer 
was found, and with the answer, contained in it, a 
whole crop of new ideas of the greatest importance 
for the later history of religion. 

Individual responsibility and individual retribu- 
tion had been taught by Ezekiel during the Exile. 
This for the moment made the problem harder ; still 
faith would find a way out. 

Next there was an attempt made to show that 
we cannot understand all God’s work, but can trust 
Him, for He is King of Nature; and, moreover, 
suffering is not always the penalty of sin: it can be 
a training ground for higher development (this 
was contributed by the writer of the book of Job).* 
But this did not explain all. 

Then the long-suffering of God, and immediate 
remission of penalty in case of real repentance, 
always giving the sinner a fresh chance (as in the 

1 Porter, Messages of Apocalyptic Writers, p. 20, ‘‘ Almost the whole 
element of hope in prophecy was to the mind of post-Exilic Judaism 
unfulfilled. When and how was the promised glory and power of Israel 
to come to pass? This was the question which the Apocalyptical scribe 
tried to answer, and the answer must accord with prophecy, and if 
possible be derived from it.” 


2 Enoch (a little later) does not regard prosperity as a mark of divine 
favour. See Charles, Hsch, pp. 253, 254. 
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book of Jonah), was noted as a possible solution. 
But still men were not quite satisfied. 

Where is the Kingdom of God, His rule, and 
His justification before all the nations? To what 
is the training of the suffering righteous to lead ?? 
merely to a non-moral Sheol of half-inanimate 
shadows where YAHWEH has no power, nor can 
have?’ Surely not! So there arises the conviction 
that this life is not all; the dead shall come forth 
again upon the earth,’ and have new life. And it 
becomes obvious too that this earth is not fit for 
the new condition of things, so it will be destroyed * 
and replaced by a new earth °® (a new heaven follows 


1 Muirhead, op. cit. p. 89, ‘‘. . . outside of the Book of Daniel, 
the Old Testament hardly teaches, and seldom even surely suggests, a 
doctrine of immortality ... Rarest of all is the suggestion of a 
resurrection of the body.” 

2 Charles, op. cit. chapter 1, for pre-Exilic ideas of Sheol. See also 
Jackson, Esch. of Jesus, p. 183. 3 Dan. 12. 2; T. Benj. 10, 8. 

* Charles, Esch. p. 181, ‘‘. . . end of the present world will be 
catastrophic.” Cf. Religious Development, p. 21, for an identical state- 
ment. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 535, ‘‘ Despairing of the 
redemption of Israel in the present dispensation, and yet believing in 
the Divine justice, certain ardent souls in Israel predicted the sudden 
intervention of God Himself with supernatural forces, resulting in the 
purgation of this world or even in its overthrow and replacement by new 
heavens and a new earth.” 

® En. 37-71; En, 45. 4,5: 

‘Then will I cause Mine Elect One to dwell among them. 

And I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal blessing 

and light. 

And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing ; 

And I will cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it ; 

But the sinners and evil-doers shall not set foot thereon.” 
Charles, op. cit. p. 19. ‘‘ Again, the Christian expectation of a new 
heaven and a new earth is derived not from prophecy but from 
apocalyptic.” 


E 
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as a natural sequence, but this may be connected 
with the idea which located some of the dead in parts 
of heaven,’ which will thus be affected by the resur- 
rection), and new bodies will be provided for the 
righteous ” (for not a few have been torn in pieces or 
burned), while the wicked shall be judged for their 
evil deeds,* and either before or after this find their 
abode in a terrible place named Gehenna* The 
Davidic king of the future realm also undergoes a 
change; instead of the righteous earthly prince 
who should rule Israel, literally a second David 
(as Amos and Hzekiel had pictured the coming 


1 Sec. En. 8. 1. Cf. En. 22 and following chapters ; the two writers 
are speaking of the same things, and where En. is vague as to locality, 
Sec. En. says third heaven. See Charles, Esch. p. 316. 

29) Mace.) 7-11, “*)/)) tongue.) )."hands!"\)’;):/)\ Brom) Heaven I 
possess these . . . and from Him I hope to receive these back again.” 
14. 46, ‘‘ He drew forth his bowels . . . calling upon Him Who is Lord 
of Life and Spirit to restore him these again. . .” 

3 En. 22; 10. 12, “. . . till the judgement that is for ever and ever 
... 16. 1, ‘*... until the day of the consummation, the great 
judgement in which the age shall be consummated...” 90. 20 ff., 
*«* . . opened those books before the Lord of the sheep . . . and the 
judgement was held . . . found guilty . . . cast into an abyss, full of 
fire and flaming...” This is an entirely Jewish idea. Cf. Burkitt, 
op. cit. p. 3, ‘It seems to me certain that the doctrine of a future general 
Assize held no place in the Graeco-Roman world, apart from the beliefs 
of Jews and Christians. . . . The Stoic conflagration merely started 
everything over again, to retread the old circle. Graeco-Roman 
religion, speaking generally, did not see in History the working out of 
a Divine Purpose.” 

4 En. 27.1, ‘‘. .. this accursed valley...” 90. 26, “...a like 
abyss was opened in the midst of the earth full of fire...” Ass. Mos. 
10. 10, ‘*. . . thy enemies in Gehenna...” Sec. En. 10.1ff,“.... 
a very terrible place, and there were all manner of tortures in that 
place; . . . a fiery river coming forth, and that whole place is every- 
where fire, and everywhere there is frost and ice... merciless 
torture...” 
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deliverer), he becomes a distinctly supernatural 
being’ and is Priest as well as King. 

But, strange to say, while the solution seems 
based on despair, and is conceived in the future 
since the present is irremediable, not only are the 
new teachers far more optimistic than the prophets 
(who so often merely denounce what they cannot 
remedy), but they havea truer philosophy of history, 
for their ideas of an overruling Providence are far 
clearer, and their supernaturalizing of the coming 
Realm of Righteousness gives us a far higher and 
more spiritual view of the Kingdom of God.? 


A. THE APOCALYPSES 


All this development in answer to the problem 
left by the Prophets is chiefly to be found in what 
are known as the Apocalyptic books; they are a 
wholly post-Exilic growth * and for the most part left 
outside the Jewish Canon. Itis the second genera- 
tion as it were from the Prophets.* Their lessons 
had been learned by some, and following upon them 


1 Charles, op. cit. p. 296. Cf. Enoch passim, and T. Reub. 6. 8. 

2 Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers, p. 66, ‘‘ Daniel and its 
successors have grasped the great idea of human history as a unity, as 
proceeding according to a rational plan, and bound to issue in a worthy 
consummation . . . the unity of history being a corollary of the unity 
of God.” C. A. Scott, Revelation, p. 27, ‘‘They were, indeed, to a certain 
extent a protest against the temper of moral and intellectual scepticism 
which is the real danger of such periods.” 

3 Jackson, op. cit. p. 174, ‘‘An age is entered when students of 
prophecy begin to dream visions, and to write them down.” 

4 Charles, op. cit. p. 179, ‘‘This transference of the hopes of the 
faithful from the material world took place about 100 B.c.” 
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comes a wider interest, and a stirring of new thought. 
It is in Apocalyptic writings too that we see the 
first signs of influence from the outside world, a 
second parentage of the message, partly Persian, 
partly Greek, and some more untraceable sources.' 

And it is this newer set of thoughts and 
doctrines that we find so conspicuous in the New 
Testament, in our Lord’s teaching, and early 
Christian thought.” There is other matter, no 
doubt, partly reminiscent of the older books, partly 
some entirely new ideas, and, above all, a very new 
treatment of the borrowed matter (both in form 
and words); but the background of Apocalyptic 
and New Testament thought is almost identical,’ 
and sharply different to that of the Jews before 
the Exile. This will be seen at once if we note 
some of the characteristic ideas of the Apocalypses, 
for they will be the most familiar and oft-repeated 
conceptions of the New Testament, which have 
been long considered to be the peculiar products 
of Christianity,‘ e.g. the Parousia with its heralds, 


1 Jackson, op. cit. p. 254, ‘‘It must be said of Jewish Apocalyptic 
that, a product of religious syncretism, it testifies to the variety of 
foreign influences which, from the Exile onwards, were experienced and 
yielded to by the Jew of the Diaspora and the Jew of Palestine.” 

2 Burkitt, op. cit. p. 12, ‘‘It was this idea” (the immediate coming 
of the Kingdom) ‘‘that inspires the whole series of Jewish Apocalypses, 
that was the central thought of the earliest preaching of Christianity.” 

3 Charles, op. cit. pp. 178-9, ‘‘ The belief in a blessed future life springs 
not from Prophecy but from Apocalyptic. . . . The Christian expecta- 
tion of a new heaven and a new earth is derived not from Prophecy but 
from Apocalyptic.” 

4 Oesterley, The Doctrine of the Last Things, p. 205, ‘‘ All this 
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alike men and the portents of Nature ;* the Two 
Ages—the present, an evil time,’ the Kingdom of 
Satan *® (the Prince of this Age), and the Age to 
come,* a good time, the Kingdom of God;’ the 
Phenomena of the new Age, new heaven and earth,’ a 





teaching, which we have been accustomed to regard as specifically 
Christian, we find already fully developed, not only in pre-Christian 
times, but for the most part in literature which is not regarded as 
being on the same level with the Old Testament Scriptures.” Charles, 
op. cit. p. 180, ‘‘ This temper . . . finds expression in the New Testa- 
ment...” Of. Jackson, op. cit. pp. 284 ff. 

17. Levi 3. 9, ‘* When, therefore, the Lord looketh upon us, all of 
us are shaken; yea, the heavens, and the earth, and the abysses are 
shaken.” ... 4. 1, ‘‘the rocks are being rent, and the sun quenched, and 
the waters dried up, and the fire cowering, and all creation troubled .. .” 
Ass. Mos. 10. 4-6, ‘‘And the earth shall tremble; to its confines 
shall it be shaken ; and the high mountains shall be made low and the 
hills shall be shaken and fall, and the sun shall give no light, and the 
horns of the moon shall be turned into darkness and be broken, and she 
shall wholly turn to blood, and the circle of the stars shall be disturbed, 
and the sea shall retire into the abyss, and the fountains of waters 
shall fail and the rivers shall dry up. For the Most High shall arise 
...” (For a discussion of the text of this passage see Appendix V. p. 192.) 

2 En. 48. 7, ‘*. . . this world of unrighteousness ...” Jub. 10. 8, 
‘¢ And the chief of the spirits, Mastema, came and said . . . if some 
of them are not left to me, I shall not be able to execute the power 
of my will on the sons of men. . . and He said, ‘ Let the tenth part 
of them remain...’” T. Zab. 9. 8, ‘‘He shall redeem all the 
captivity of the sons of men from Beliar.” (Cf. Tob. 14. 5, ‘‘until the 
times of the aeon be fulfilled.” aidé»=‘‘ this world.’’) 

3 T. Dan 5. 6, ‘‘ Your prince is Satan.” Jub. 10. 8; T. Zab. 9. 8. 

4 En. 5. 7, ‘“‘But for the elect there shall be light and joy and 
peace, and they shall inherit the earth.” 11. 1, 2, ‘‘. . . in those days 
. . . truth and peace shall be associated together throughout all the 
days of the world.” Sec. En. 61. 2, ‘‘. . . in the great time are many 
mansions prepared for men, good for good, and bad for the bad, without 
number many.” Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 147. 

5 Ass, Mos. 10. 1, ‘‘And then His Kingdom shall appear through- 
out all His creation, and then Satan shall be no more. . .” Dalman, 
op. cit. p. 91. 

6 En. 91. 16, ‘‘And the first heaven shall depart and pass away 
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new Jerusalem,’ whose builder and maker is God; the 
defeat of Satan ;° the Resurrection and Judgement,’ 
the Millennium,* the punishment of the wicked 
(spirits and men) ;° the Son of Man and His work.° 

Nor is it only in ideas that the New Testament 
borrows from the Apocalyptic writers ; phrases are 
copied in considerable number, and quotations to 
some small but definite extent.’ And more com- 
plimentary still, the method of composition is 
taken over whole; not only is one large book 
called the Apocalypse (and thereby gives the name 
to the whole of the literature), but there are other 








and a new heaven shall appear...” Jub. 1. 29, ‘‘... the heavens 
and the earth shall be renewed .. .” Dalman, op. cit. p. 177. 

1 En. 90. 29, ‘‘ And I saw till the Lord of the sheep brought a new © 
house greater and loftier than that first...” T. Dan. 5, 12, “And 
in the New Jerusalem shall the righteous rejoice.” Of. Tob. 13. 16-18. 

2 En. 40, 7, “*. . . fending off the satans...” Ass. Mos. 10. 1, 
** And then Satan shall be no more. . .”’ 

3 En. 62. 5, ff. ‘*. . . that Son of Man sitting on the throne of his 
glory . . . kings and the mighty and the exalted and those that rule 
the earth . .. shall be filled with shame...” 41. 9, ‘‘And He 
judges them all before Him...” 1. 7, 9, ‘‘And there shall be a 
judgement upon all. . . to execute judgement upon all and to destroy 
the ungodly...” 5, 8, ‘‘ And they shall all live and never sin again.” 
T. Judah 25. 4, ‘‘ And they who have died in grief shall arise in joy.” 

4 Sec. En. 32. 2. 

5 En. 27. 2, ‘‘This accursed valley is for those who are accursed for 
ever.” 90. 26, 27, ‘‘They were cast into that fiery abyss.” 10. 13, ‘‘In 
those days they shall be led off to the abyss of fire, to the torment and 
the prison in which they shall be confined for ever.” 54. 4, 5, ““. . - 
chains... for the hosts of Azazel . . . the abyss of complete con- 
demuation.. .” 

6 En. 69. 27, 29, ‘‘ And the sum of judgement was given unto the Son 
of Man. . . and all evil shall pass away before his face, and the word 
of that Son of Man shall go forth and be strong before the Lord of 
Spirits.” 7 This will be shown in a subsequent chapter. 
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very considerable passages of the same nature— 
the Apocalyptic discourse of St. Mark 13 and the 
parallel Synoptic passages; the two Epistles of 
Jude and 2 Peter; and in the Pauline writings, 
Ro. 2. 2-16,'1 Co. 15. 23-28, 2 Co. 4. 7-5. 10, 
£2. 1-5, 1) Thi/40 1328) 11, 2) Th 105—-25.125 and 
besides these longer passages there are ninety-five 
places’ where in one or more verses the same topics 
are dealt with (roughly, fifty in Gospels, not count- 
ing Synoptic doubling, and forty elsewhere). 

This large amount of borrowing becomes the 
less surprising when we notice that the writers of 
the New Testament took over the spirit of the 
Apocalyptists.” They, in spite of differences one 
from another, are super-optimists; they, even 
more than their predecessors, are full of a concep- 
tion of Divine purpose in human history, still 
more definite in their assertion of God’s sovereignty, 
still more magnificent in their pictures of a 
glorious future, without a shadow of regret for 
any Saturnia regna of the past. So they become 
steeped in the lore which has come down to them ; 
and as they often write in much the same vein, 
with much the same imagery, they use the words 
so familiar to them, and breathing that same spirit 


which fills them and impels them to write. 

1 Appendix I. 

2 Herford, op. cit. p. 66, ‘‘ What Hellenism and Apocalyptic had to 
give went to Christianity, so far as it survived at all.’ Charles, Religious 
Development, p. 33, ‘‘It was from the Apocalyptic side of Judaism that 
Christianity was born—and in that region of Palestine where Apocalyptic 
and not legalism held its seat —even in Galilee . 
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B.- HEAVEN AND HELL 


A considerable part of the Apocalyptic writings 
are concerned with what may be called “Spiritual 
Geography,” and much of the beliefs of their con- 
temporaries on such matters are either chronicled 
in them or taken from them. 

While a tribe is small and self-contained it may 
well content itself, as did early Israel and many 
other tribes in the same stage of development, 
with a very naive and restricted conception of the 
Unseen. A neighbouring mountain-top, the meet- 
ing-place of earth and sky, will suffice to house the 
Deity (whether YAHWEH on Sinai or Zeus on 
Olympus), and a cavern or other subterranean 
place will be the abode of the shades, so far as 
they are not haunting the world still. 

But with the progress of man, enlarged know- 
ledge of the world, and a wider conception of all 
things, this will no longer serve, and the process 
known as transcendentalizing begins. God is put 
further and further off, and the spirits of the dead 
likewise. There grows up a hierarchy of mediators” 


1 Porter, op. cit. p. 21, ‘‘As compared with earlier prophets his con- 
ception of God is more transcendental.” Jackson, op. cit. p. 172, ‘‘God 
had become. . . a far-off God.” 

2 7T. Dan 6. 2, ‘‘The angel that intercedeth for you, for he is a 
mediator between God and man...” T. Levi 5. 6, “‘I am the 
angel who intercedeth for the nation of Israel...’ Oe6csterley, 
Mediation, ch. 1. The idea of a Mediator in O.T. is late, and depends 
on a high idea of God and intense feeling of sin. Never fully accepted 
by official Judaism, and disappears by reason of opposition to Christianity. 
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between God and Man. ‘The obvious want of 
Justice in the treatment of men on earth demands 
readjustment in the world of the departed, and 
the strength of evil demands some countervailing 
force to account for it. So we get an elaborated 
Heaven and Hell, with a very full angelology 
and demonology to match. Some signs of this 
are seen as early as the Exile, but the fullest 
forms are not reached till after the time of the 
Maccabees. 

The region of Blessedness is expanded from the 
mountain-top to include vast supra- and circum- 
mundane territories, divided into three,’ seven,” or 
even ten heavens.’ It is peopled with all manner 
of wonderful inhabitants, good and bad ;* not only 
are fallen angels kept there in bondage, but even 


1 T. Levi 3. 1 (a) first version, ‘‘Heavens . . . lowest . . . second 
... highest.” 

2 T. Levi 3. 1 (8 and S?), later version, ‘‘ Hear, therefore, regarding 
the seven heavens.” 

3 Sec. En. 22. 1, ‘‘On the tenth Heaven, Aravoth, I saw the appear- 
ance of the Lord’s face. . .” 

4 Sec. En. 3-21, ‘‘Two hundred angels who rule the stars... 
three hundred angels very bright who keep the garden. . . angels 
fearful and merciless . . . a hundred angels kindle the sun and set it 
alight . . . Phoenixes and Chalkydri, marvellous and wonderful, with 
feet and tails in the form of a lion and a crocodile’s head . . . armed 
soldiers serving the Lord with tympana and organs . . . with sweet 
voice . . . Grigori of human appearance, and their size was greater 
than that of great giants . . . angels very bright and glorious and their 
faces shining more than the sun’s shining, glistening . . . fiery troops 
of great archangels, incorporeal forces, and dominions, orders and govern- 
ments, cherubim and seraphim, thrones and many-eyed ones...” 
En. 14, 22, ‘*. . . ten thousand times ten thousand stood before Him, 
yet He needed no counsellor . . .” 
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the spirits of apostate men are there under like 
conditions.’ A vast work of worship, intercession, 
and punishment, alike by angels and men’s spirits, 
is being carried on.” God Himself, a Being of 
unapproachable grandeur,* far aloof from all save a 
few specially privileged ones,* is located in the 
highest of all the divisions.” 


1 Sec. En. 10, ‘‘ This place. . . for those who on earth practise. . .” 
7. 1, ‘*. .. prisoners hanging... angels... dark-looking.. . 
incessantly making weeping...” 3 Bar. 2 and 3; but En. 10. 12 
gives earth as their prison ; so Jub. 5. 10. 

2 Sec. En, 10. 3, ‘‘. . . angels fearful and merciless, bearing angry 
weapons, merciless torture...” 22. 3, ‘‘. . . their incessant sing- 
ing...” 381. 2, ‘... angels singing the song of victory .. .” 
En. 9. 10, ‘*. . . the souls of those who have died are crying and 
making their suit to the gates of heaven, and their lamentations have 
ascended...” 15. 2, ‘‘ You should intercede for men...” 22. 5, 
‘‘Their voice went forth to heaven and made suit...” 40.4, ‘‘The 
first voice blesses the Lord of Spirits for ever and ever. . . the third 
voice I heard pray and intercede . . . and supplicate.. .” 

3 En. 14. 16 ff., ‘“‘. . . I cannot describe to you its splendour and 
extent. And its floor was of fire, and above it were lightnings and 
the path of the stars, and its ceiling also was flaming fire. And I looked 
and saw therein a lofty throne ; its appearance was as crystal, and the 
wheels thereof as the shining sun, and there was the vision of Cherubim. 
And from underneath the throne came streams of flaming fire so that I 
could not look thereon. And the Great Glory sat thereon, and His 
raiment shone more brightly than the sun and was whiter than any 
snow. None of the angels could enter and could behold His face by 
reason of the magnificence and glory, and no flesh could behold 
Him.” Sec. En. 22. 1, 2, ‘‘The Lord’s face is ineffable, marvellous 
and very awful, and very, very terrible . . . the Lord’s throne very 
great and not made with hands. . . His immutable beauty, and who 
shall tell of the ineffable greatness of His glory.” 

4 Jub. 1. 27, 2. 1, ‘‘The angel of the presence...’ T. Levi 3. 5, 
7, ‘‘ Angels of the presence of the Lord. . .” Tob. 12. 15, **. . . seven 
holy angels . . . go in before the glory of the Holy One...” Sec. 
En. 21. 1, ‘‘. . . standing before the Lord’s face . . .” 

5 Sec. En. 20. 3, ‘On the tenth heaven is God.” T. Levi 3. 4, ‘‘And 
in the highest of all dwelleth the Great Glory far above all holiness.” 
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Hell* has had the same treatment. From a 
dim and uncertain place beneath the ground, it 
has become a region located in the confines of the 
earth,” or even in heaven itself,* the air especially 
being allocated to evil spirits.* Instead of being 
a place where YAHWEH has no rights and no control, 
it has become His especial realm for vengeance on 
sinners. rom the polluted valley of the son of 
Hinnom, where in some earthly day of vengeance 
the wicked should receive their doom, Gehenna has 
developed into a dread place of torment by fire or 
ice,’ or even a scene of purely spiritual pains.° 
But though, here or elsewhere, the demons share 
in the penalty of their dupes,’ they are nowhere 
represented as the torturers as in later legend,—the 
punishment is of God and is executed by the angels.* 


1 See Emmett, ‘‘ The Bible and Hell” in Jmmoriality. 
2 En. 54. 1, ‘‘ And I looked and turned to another part of the earth, 
and saw there a deep valley with burning fire.” 21. 2, ff. ‘‘a place 


chaotic . . . a great fire... and the place was cleft as far as the 
abyss.”’ 

3 T. Levi 3. 1, 2, ‘Heavens . . . the lowest. . . has fire, snow and 
ice made ready for the day of judgement . . .”” Sec. En. 10. ‘‘(The third 
heaven) a very terrible place . . . all manner of tortures. . . every- 
where fire. . . frost andice.. .” 


4 Sec. En. 29. 5, ‘‘ He (Satanail) was flying in the air continuously .. .” 
T. Benj. 3. 4, ‘*(8 S?) spirit of the air.” Asc. Is. 4. 2. 

° En. 10. 13, ‘‘The abyss of fire,” see p. 54n.5. TT. Levi3. 2. Sec. 
En. 10. 

6 Dan, 12. 2, ‘‘Some to shame and everlasting contempt...” 
En. 27. 2, ‘‘ This accursed valley is for those who are accursed for ever.” 

7 Sec. En, 7. ‘‘Second heaven . .. prisoners hanging . . . angels 
dark-looking . . . incessantly making weeping . . .” 

8 Sec. En. 10. 3, ‘‘ Angels fearful and merciless, bearing angry 
weapons...” En. 10. 4, 5, 15, ‘‘The Lord said to Raphael, ‘ Bind 
Azazel hand and foot and cast him into the darkness . . . place upon 
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Much of this charting of the heavens is taken 
for granted by the New Testament writers, and 
their ideas of the spirit world are almost identical. 
We find the same transcendental God’ (though 
efforts are made to bring men nearer to Him) with 
the same angel mediators” (though here too there 
is an endeavour to make Christ the sole Mediator).’ 
The plural form ‘“ Heavens” occurs no less than 
86 times* (though strangely enough only once in 
Revelation) ; and in the third heaven,’ as before, 
are the places for the dead, good and bad; here is 
Paradise® (the same term as in Enoch) whither 
St. Paul is transported, and whither the souls of 
Christ and the penitent robber go;’ Dives and 
Lazarus are represented as in close proximity 
(presumably in this same third heaven),*® near 
enough to see and speak to each other, and the 
“oreat gulf” recalls the language of Enoch. 
Paradise too is the final abode of the blessed.’ 
The fallen angels are mostly in bondage,” but some 
are free to roam the earth and beg not to be sent 
to the abyss before the time.” 


him rough and jagged rocks . . . destroy all the spirits of the reprobate 
and the children of the Watchers. .. .’” 

1 Mt. 5.34; Jn. 1.18; Eph. 4.6; Col. 1.15; 1Ti. 1.17; 1Jn. 4.12. 

27 GanentO ce AG. 1.53. 

3] Ti. 2.5. But Moses appears as Mediator in Ga. 3. 19 along with 
the angels. 

4 Even more apposite are He. 4. 14, ‘‘ Passed through the heavens” ;_ 
Heb. 7. 26, “Higher than the heavens.” It hardly needs remarking that 
b°2” is invariably plural. 5 2 Co. 12. 2. 6) 2'Co,12."4. 

7 Lk. 23. 48. 8 Lk. 16. 23 ff. 9 Rey. 2. 7. 2012) Pes 2514: 

1 Mt. 8. 29 (‘‘ before the time’”’); Lk, 8. 31 (‘‘intc the abyss”). 
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There is the same sort of worship’ and inter- 
cession * in heaven, by angels* and human spirits,* 
making a prominent feature of Revelation, and 
the description of God’s majesty is as tremendous 
as any to be found elsewhere.? As usual, only 
the privileged can endure His presence.° 

Hell likewise is a place of fire,” but not of 
corporeal punishment,* for only the righteous are 
said to receive a body again ;° there is mention of 
a prison for probation’? which would seem to be 
connected with hell. Its final purpose seems to be 
the annihilation under form of fire of all the 
wicked, whether angels or men; no other sense 
can be made of the expression “second death” ™ 
or “destroy body and soul.” ” 


C. JUDGEMENT AND RESURRECTION 7? 


Though the great Judgement was considered as 
yet to come, there was already a measure of 


1 Rev. 5. 13, 14. 2 Reva\ 05,83), 8s) de py Reems ALLO) 51 Ks as 

4 Rev. @./ Ub. 5 Rev. 4. 2 ff. 

8! LK, 119 3) Rev.+822.)) @f. Jan. N18) s) Wi as, 7 si 65, kG is)) Wa) 

7 Mt. 5. 22; 13. 42, 50; 18. 8; 25. 41; Mk. 9. 43, 48; Ju. 7; 
Rey. 19. 20 and ch. 20. 8 Rey. 14. 10. 

91 Co. 15. 38; Ro. 8. 11. St. Paul’s words ‘‘incorruption, glory, 
power, spiritual body, image of the heavenly,” cannot be taken to 
include bodies prepared for Hell. 

1A Pes) 3o19)3) 4/621) Ch Mai dons, 

1 Rev. 20, 6,14. Butv. 10 suggests otherwise: the eis 7. aidvas T. ai. 
is however a doubtful reading. Alford, vol. 4, p. 734. 

12 Mt. 10. 28. Surely God is meant. 

13 Cf. Emmett’s Essay in Immortality. 

4 En. 90. 20-26, ‘‘ And I saw till a throne, etc.” Ps. Sol. 17, 18. 
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retribution for just and unjust,’ and to some extent 
we might infer that the future assize will deal 
only with those cases which have not yet been 
fully rewarded.” For there is a very marked 
difference in these books between the condition of 
the righteous, whose lot in Paradise (located in 
the third heaven) * is already one of great happiness,* 
and that of the wicked, whether angels or men, who 
are undergoing penalties now,’ and whose future 
punishment seems either deprivation of the privilege 
of Resurrection,’ or, alternatively, to be annihilated 
in a terrible burning at the final settlement." 

A Resurrection, at least for the righteous,* 


1 En. 10. 12, ‘‘... bind them fast for seventy generations in 
the valleys of the earth till the day of their judgement.” 22, “‘ And 
the earth shall becleansed . . . fromall punishment.” Sec. En, 7. 1-3 ; 
‘10. 3; 40. 12, ‘‘I saw how the prisoners are in pain expecting the 
limitless judgement.” 

2 En. 47. 2, “Prayer of the righteous . . . that judgement may be 
done unto them and that they may not have to suffer for ever.” 

3 En. 77. 3, ‘‘And the third part (of the north) contains the 
garden of righteousness.” 60. 23, ‘‘The garden of righteousness.” Sec. 
En. 8. 1ff., ‘‘Third heaven . . . Paradise . . . and Paradise is between 
corruptibility and incorruptibility . . . (description of its delights).” 

4 En, 61. 12, ‘‘ All the elect who dwell in the garden of life . . .” 

5 See p. 50 n. 4. Sec. En. 10; 40. 12. 3 Bar. 2 and 3. 

6 2 Mace. 7. 14, “... thoushalt have no resurrection unto life.”” En. 46. 
6, ‘‘ And worms shall be their beds and they shall have no hope of rising 
from their beds.” 

7 En. 48. 10, ‘‘They shall fall and not rise again.” 9, ‘‘As straw 
in the fire so shall they burn before the face of the holy; as lead 
in the water shall they sink before the face of the righteous and no 


trace of them shall any more be found.” 54. 6, ‘‘The burning 
furnace . . .” Ps. Sol. 15. 12, ‘‘ Sinners shall perish for ever. . .” Asc. 
| a oe 


8 En. 90. 2 Macc. 7. 9, ‘‘The King of the world shall raise up us, 
who have died for His laws, unto an eternal renewal of life.” Ps. Sol. 
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appears almost invariably in the Apocalypses, some- 
times of spirits only,* sometimes of the body as 
well;* some writers allow the rising of the spirits 
of the wicked but not of their bodies ;? it is often 
confined to Jews, good and bad.* 

The New Testament conception of the Great 
Assize (following the Apocalypses) is very clearly 
defined.® But retribution of good and evil (as in 
the earlier books) precede it;° Hebrews indeed 
speaks as if judgement followed immediately on 
death ;* much of what is said may be taken to 
mean an assize of the righteous for the allotting 
of varied rewards according to desert and some 
penalties for their faults.® 

This depends partly whether the Resurrection 
includes the wicked; at first sight the New 
Testament seems to follow the more general opinion 
of the day and confine it to the righteous ;° they 





3. 16, ‘‘ They that fear the Lord shall rise to life eternal.” This appears 
early as Is. 26. 14, 19. 

1 fn. 103. 4, 8, ‘‘ And the spirits of you who have died in righteous- 
ness shall live and rejoice and their spirits shall not perish . . . sinners 

. into darkness and chains and a burning flame where there is 
grievous judgement shall your spirits enter.” 

2 2 Macc. 7. 11; 14. 46; see p. 50 n. 2. 

3 T. Benj. 10. 8, ‘‘ Then also all men shall rise, some unto glory, and 
some unto shame.” En. 98. 3, ‘‘Their spirits . . . into the furnace of fire.” 

4 Ibid. Daniel 12. 2 only refers to the very good and very bad 
Jews. 

5 Rey. 20.115) Mb.( 10, 150: 1 2e: 

6 Rev, 14. 10, 11; 15.2; 14.2-4; 7. 9-17. 7 He. 9./27. 

8 Rev. 20.12, 13. »v. 4, ‘‘judgement” is given to the privileged 
martyrs—this must mean reward. Cf. Dan. 7. 9. 

9 Lk. 20. 35. 
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only, at all events, have new bodies, and the 
cvaotacts cdpmatos is only for them.’ There are 
however two texts which roundly declare the 
opposite ;* they look rather like glosses, and Dr. 
Charles does not hesitate to call one of them 
spurious.’ There is also the phrase in 2 Peter 
about reserving the wicked for judgement,* but this 
seems to refer merely to the transfer of the souls 
of the wrongdoers to their extinction (d7o#dea) in 
the fire. It may well be that this is the explanation 
of the other passages also; the evil souls are to be 
brought from their temporary abode, cast into the 
lake of fire and there annihilated ; this is in a sense 
‘““a resurrection of judgement,” ° but other writers 
prefer not to call it resurrection at all.® 


D. ANGELS’ 


The non-human denizens of the spirit world 
must be treated separately, and under the modern 
designations of Angels and Demons. 

The word “angel” is fairly common throughout 
the Old Testament, but it is used in two quite 
different connexions. ‘The former of these, ‘‘ the 
Angel of YAHWEH,” is but a phrase to describe 


1 See previous note. 

2 Jn.) 5.29), Ac. 24. 15: Cf Rev: 20: 12;\13) 

3 Charles, Esch. p. 429. 42 Ree Ost Bad 5 Jn. 5. 29. 

6 This avoids many apparent contradictions: the two resurrections 
in Revelation remain a difficulty as it does not seem suggested that all 
of the deferred rising are condemned. 

7 Hastings, D.B. vol. 5, p. 285. 
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a Theophany, the Deity Himself in human form.’ 
The latter use is of supernatural beings such as 
those who surround the Throne of God in the 
vision of Isaiah;* they are a natural outcome of 
the metaphor of a King, for He must needs have 
His court. There are a few other vague hints as 
to their position; we are told too that they act 
as messengers of God, as their name implies, either 
for salvation? or. destruction.* Of their. nature, 
number, or names we are told nothing. 

With the coming of Apocalyptic, however, quite 
an elaborate hierarchy comes into view,’ many of 
the details being drawn, no doubt, from Persian 
sources; this is to be expected, since the main 
theme of these writings is Heaven and the events 
therein. The curious beasts (dragons, wyverns, and 
griffins of later parlance) of the older mythology 
(including probably the Seraphim of Isaiah,° and 
certainly the Cherubim of Solomon’s temple,’ and 
their counterparts of Assyria, the winged lions and 
bulls, et hoc genus omne) give place to spiritual 


1 Hastings, D.B. vol. 1, p. 94; ef. Oesterley, Last Things, pp. 44 ff. 

2 Ts. 6. 3 Gen. 19 and 32. 1. 42Sam. 24; 2 Ki. 19. 35. 

° Cf. Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers, pp. 58 ff. Scott, Rev. 
p- 30, ‘‘This becomes very marked in Apocalyptic literature, and one 
of its indications is the development in this period of a doctrine of 
Angels, an order of created but superhuman beings, who are regarded as 
mediators of intercourse between God and man. They were felt to be 
necessary in order to bridge the gulf which seemed to be ever widening. 
... Ocsterley, Mediation, pp. 37 ff. and 194 ff. In the Pseud- 
epigrapha there is a stronger form of this angel mediation. Enoch also 
plays the same réle. Michael is arch-mediator. The efficacy of sacrifice 
is largely depreciated. Pts. 6. 7 1 Ki. 6. 23, 32. 


F 
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beings of human form. They are of many kinds 
and ranks ; nine ‘“‘regiments” are mentioned,” and 
military terms often used of them; there are 
Guardian Angels of various nations,’ the Angels 
of the Presence,‘ the Grigori or Watchers,’ Holy 
Ones,® Archangels,’ besides the nine orders already 
mentioned. They act as mediators between God 
and Man;* their great work is to present prayer 
and praise before God.? They are immense in 
number,” even though some have fallen from their 


high estate.” Some of them are given names 
(Michael,” Gabriel,” and Raphael, and several 


2’ Dam. 95) 21's 10.. 5516, 18.3 12.6... See. Bn. 18.1, Grigori, | of, 
human appearance.” 

2 Sec. En. 20. 1, ‘‘ Fiery troops . . . nine regiments.” 

3 Dan. 10. 13, 20, 21. 

SP LOD Lee LOUD acd adie auido eo. 

5 Sec. En. 18.1; En. 12.4; Dan. 4. 18, 17. 

6 En. 1. 9, et alibi. See note ad loc. Charles, Apoc. and Pseud. vol. 2, 
p. 189. 

7 Sec. En. 19. 3; T. Levi 3. 5 a. 

8 T. Dan 6. 2, ‘‘The angel that intercedeth for you, for he is a 
mediator between God and man...” Tob. 12. 12, ‘‘I did bring the 
memorial of your prayer before the Holy One... .” 

® Tob. 12. 15, ‘‘I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints.” T. Levi 5. 6, ‘‘I am the angel who 
intercedeth for the nation of Israel. . . .” 

10 Sec. En. 11. 4, ‘‘And by day fifteen myriads of angels attend it 
and by night a thousand.” En. 1. 9, ‘‘Ten thousands of holy ones” ; 
40. 1, “And after that I saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand 
times ten thousand, I saw a multitude beyond number and reckoning, 
who stood before the Lord of Spirits.”’ 

11 En. 6; 21.10, ‘‘The prison of the angels. ...” Sec. En. 7. 3,. 
‘These are God’s apostates who obeyed not God’s commands. . . .” 

12 En. 20.5; 40.9. For a full account of the Celestial Doubles and 
their Persian origin see J. 7'.S., July 1902 (J. H. Moulton). 

138 En. 20.7; 40. 9. 14 En, 20.3; 40.95; Tob. 12. 15. 
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others’ are thus distinguished), and various special 
duties are allotted to them.? Their power and 
importance can be gauged from some of their titles, 
Thrones, Dominions, Powers, Authorities, and the 
like.$ 

All this development is assumed, and mostly 
reproduced, by the New Testament writers. The 
angels are in human form though glorious;* there are 
the Angels of the Presence,’ the Guardian Angels,° 
though these perhaps are rather concerned with 
individuals than with nations. Their ranks are 
given almost in the same terms (St. Paul mentions 
ayyedor, apyayyeror, apyal, eEovoiar, Opdvor, Kuptorn- 
tes, Suvduers"). The mediation of the angels is less 
prominent, but St. Paul and St. Stephen both 
speak of it in connection with the giving of 
the Law.® Their duties of prayer and praise are 

1 En. 20; 40. 2, 9. 

2 En. 20, ‘‘The holy angels who watch... Uriel. . . over the 
world and over Tartarus . .. Raphael over the spirits of men. . 
Rague] . . . the luminaries . . . Michael . . . over chaos... Sara- 
gael . . . over the spirits who sin . . . Gabriel . . . over Paradise and 
the Serpents and the Cherubim . . . Remiel . . . over those that rise.” 


Sec. En. 4. 1, ‘‘Angels who rule the stars”; 10. 3, ‘‘Angels... 
bearing angry weapons”; 11. 4, “Angels attend [the sun]”; 17. 1, 


“Serving the Lord with tympana and organs . . . with sweet and in- 
cessant voice . . . the singing of those angels... .” Jub. 2. 2, ‘“‘ The 
angels of the presence . . . of sanctification . . . of the winds... 
clouds .. . darkness . . . snow. . . hail... hoar frost .. . 
thunder and lightning .. . cold... heat...” 

5 Sec. En. 20. 1. 

4 Ac. 1. 10, et alibi. Sika 19!) Reve Bere, 


6 Mt. 18.10; Ac. 12.15. Cf. J.7.S8., July 1902. 
7 Ro. 8. 838; 1Co. 15.24; Eph. 1.21; 3.10; Col.1.16; 2.10; 1 Th. 
4516.) Cf 1) Pe:\:3. 22. 8 Ga, 3.19; Ac. 7. 53. 
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very prominent in the Johannine Apocalypse,’ and 
indeed it swarms with them. The fallen angels 
are mentioned with some details of their fate. So 
great are their numbers* that they are spoken of 
as armies.* Michael* and Gabriel *® appear again by 
name with their accustomed duties, the “archi- 
stratege”* of the earlier books is leading the 
armies of the sky, and the tender messenger has 
still grander messages to carry. Thus the New 
Testament uses the same ideas about the angels 
that the Apocalyptists had made current, and to 
such an extent do they appear on its pages that 
there are twice as many mentions of them as in 
the Old Testament, and of these nearly one half is 
to be found in its last book. Nowhere does the 
New Testament reflect the Apocalyptic writings so 
clearly as in its Angelology. 


E. Demons 


The idea of fallen angels, which appears for the 
first time in Apocalyptic writers, gave a convenient 
explanation for much of the evil in the world. 
There had not been much need for such an ex- 
planation before, for there was no repugnance to 
the attribution of evil to the tribal Deity.* A clear 


1 Rev. passim. 22Pe.2 4; Ju 6. 
3 Rev. 5.11; He 1222 41k. 2.13; Mi. 26. 53. 
> Ju. 9; Rev. 12. 7. S Lk. L 19, 26. 7 Sec. En. 22. 6. 


® CE Job 2. 10, “‘ What! shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shal] we not receive evil?” Amos 3. 6, “‘Shall evil befall a city, 
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example of this may be seen in the two accounts 
of David’s numbering the people : the older historian 
says that YAHWEH provoked David to commit this 
sin and then punished him for it,’ without a hint 
of anything incongruous; but the Chronicler, 
writing after the Exile, not only has more respect 
for the morals of the Deity, but has learnt some- 
thing of the forces which oppose His will, and so 
he says that Satan provoked David to number the 
people.? This was just the process which brought 
the idea of demons; not only had the Jews learnt 
a far higher conception of YanweEuH and His moral 
demands, but their sojourn in Mesopotamia had 
brought them in contact with the religion of Persia 
with its very elaborate systems of Angels and 
Demons.’ | In the case of the angels, Hebrew names 
with the termination -el* were found for them, but 
many of the demons retain their Persian names 
almost unaltered.® There was another convenient 








and YAHWEH hath not done it?” Is. 45. 7, ‘‘I (sc. YAHWEH) make 
peace and create evil.”’ 

1 2 Sam. 24. 2 1 Chron. 21. 1. 

3 Ottley, Religion of Israel, p. 154, ‘‘In the books of Daniel, Tobit, 
and 4 Esdras angels are very prominent figures: in their functions, 
numbers, and organisation, the influence of Persia can be distinctly 
traced.” ‘‘It is likewise probable that the accentuation in Persian 
religion between a good and evil principle tended to give distinctness 
to the dim figure of the Old Testament ‘Satan.’ ... In the later 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings there is a highly developed 
demonology which can hardly be independent of Persian influence.” 

4 Vide supra. 

5 Semjaza, En. 6.3; Azazel, En. 8.1; Lev. 16. 8, 10, 26; En. 10. 4. 
Probably spirit of the desert; cf. Is. 13. 21; 34.14; and Eney. Bib. 
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development of this idea in connexion with the 
deities of the surrounding heathen tribes; in early 
days they had been on a level with Yanwen,’ 
then rather inferior but still deities;? now that 
monotheism compelled their rejection they were 
relegated to the ranks of the demons, exactly as 
Milton treated them centuries later.* 

The story of the fallen angels is not quite 
coherent. The conflict of dualism in practice with 
monotheism in theory complicated matters, but it 
seems that most of the rebels were imprisoned till 
the judgement,‘ a few only being allowed to roam 
at will;® of these, none were able to rise to the 
heavens proper,® but were confined to the lower 
regions of the air,’ or in other cases to the surface 
of the earth ;® the prisoners, however, were still for 
the most part in heaven.?° 
ad voc. Asmodaeus, Tob. 3. 8. Mastema, Jub. passim. Cf. Hastings, 
D.B. vol. 4, pp. 988 ff., and vol. 5, pp. 286, 288. En. 6. 7 gives a list, 
many of whom, though fallen, retain the angel-names ending in -el. 

1 Jud. 11. 24. 21 Ki. 11. 4-8, 

3 Jub. 1. 11, ‘‘Sacrifice their children to demons” ; 22. 17, ‘‘ They 
offer their sacrifices to the dead and they worship evil spirits. .. .” 
En. 19. 1, ‘Sacrificing to demons as gods”; 99. 7, ‘‘Who worship 
impure spirits and demons and all kinds of idols.” Ps. 106. 37 has the 
same conception. 

4 Jub. 10. 9, ‘‘ Let nine parts descend into the place of condemnation.” 

5 Jub. 10. 11, ‘A tenth part of them we left that they might be 
subject before Satan on the earth.” 

‘6 En. 14. 5, ‘And from henceforth ye shall not ascend into heaven 
unto all eternity, and in bonds of the earth the decree has gone forth to 
bind you for all the days of the world.” Cf. 40. 7. 

7 Sec. En. 29. 5, ‘‘ Flying in the air.” 


8 Jub. 5. 6, ‘‘ Bind them in the depths of the earth” ; cf. 10. 8, 9. 
9 Sec. En. 7. 1, 2, “‘ Prisoners hanging”; but see En. 10. 12. 
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There appears, very naturally, a leader among 
them ; in one account he is kept under guard in 
the fifth heaven,’ but more usually he is the leader 
in mischief, sometimes even boldly appearing before 
YAHWEH in heaven’ (for he does not seem to share 
the disabilities of his followers). There are other prin- 
cipal demons, but several names, which always appear 
alone, are almost certainly different names for the 
one King Demon (e.g. Satan,’ Beliar,t Sammael,’ ete. ). 

The demons are specially engaged in tempting 
man to sin® and plaguing him with diseases,’ 
accusing ® and punishing® him; they seem to have 
complete control of the air,”” and generally rule this 
present aeon ” (that is why it is such a bad environ- 
ment for the righteous), especially in its distinguish- 
ing feature, death.” 


1 Sec. En. 7. 3, ‘‘ Their prince. . . fastened on the fifth heaven. . . .” 

2 Job. 1.6; En. 40. 7. 3 Ass. Mos. 10.1; T. Dan 3. 6, etc. 

4 Mart. Is. 1.9; 2.45; Jub. 1. 20; T.:Reu. 4.7; 11, ete. 

> Mart. Is. 1. 12. 

6 En. 69. 4, 6, ‘‘One who led astray the sons of God... led 
astray Eve.” 

7 Jub. 10. 12, ‘‘Their diseases . . . thus the evil spirits were pre- 
cluded from hurting the sons of Noah.” 

8 En. 40. 7, ‘‘Fending off the satans . . . forbidding them to come 
before the Lord of Spirits to accuse them who dwell on the earth. .. .” 

9 En. 53. 3, ‘‘ All the instruments of Satan (prepared by angels of 
punishment).” 

10 Sec. En. 29. 5, ‘‘Satanail. .. was flying in the air continuously ” ; 
see note ad loc. in Apoc. and Pseud. T. Ben. 3. 4; Asc. Is. 4. 2. 

1 Mart. Is. 2. 4, ‘‘ The angel of lawlessness, who is the ruler of this 
world, is Beliar, whose name is Matanbuchus.’’ Asc. Is. 10. 29. En. 
54. 6, ‘‘ Becoming subject to Satan and leading astray those who dwell 
on the earth.” 

2 Wis. 2. 24, ‘‘ By the envy of the devil death entered into the world.”’ 
Tob. 3. 8, ‘‘ Asmodaeus the evil demon slew them.” En. 69. 11, ‘‘ For 
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New Testament writers are dependent for their 
beliefs about demons on the same Apocalyptic books 
from which they learned about the angels; there 
is the same King Demon, who is almost more potent 
than before, ‘Prince of the power of the air,”’? 
‘‘ ood of this aeon,”? “ ruler of this cosmos,’ and his 
compeers are “‘ the world rulers of this darkness” ; * 
he is called Satan,® Diabolos,® Beliar,’ Beelzeboul,§ 
and seventy-nine times is he mentioned under one 
or other title ; physical death is in his power.® 

The lesser demons (under a Greek name to which 
they do not correspond very closely in nature) are 
busy with their old task of temptation”? and disease,” 
accusation ” and punishment,” their lord with his 
lies setting them the example, and particularly with 
one form of plague, “‘ demon-possession.” 

Their power is much in the air,” they are roaming 
the earth,”* heathen deities are among their number,” 
and so strong is the dualism that only very special 
methods will control them till the final struggle and 
victory of God."* Revelation even seems to leave 
them a place in heaven till then.” 





men were created exactly like the angels . . . that they should continue 


pure and righteous, and death... could not have taken hold of 
thenal ats? 
1 Eph. 2. 2. 22 Co. 4. 4. S Im Leelee Geel, 
4 Eph. 6. 12. 5 Mk. 1. 18, ete. 6 Mt. 4. 1, ete. 
7 2.Co. 6. 15. 8 Mt. 10. 25, ete. 9 Mt. 10. 28; He. 2. 14. 
JOH Mit 4 hs Gort 7.) bys fh Seb: AEM ea one ake 13.) kG. 
12 Rev. 12. 10. 181 Co. 5. 5. Cf. Job 2. 7. M4 Gospels, passim. 
AB Bp. 2.2 46 Lk. 11. 24-26. LOD Coy MOL 20a: Rev... 9-. 205 


SB UMEG. gen 2alh pele Ore 2.9) 19 Rev. 12. 8-13. 
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F. Tae Son or Man 


This title has been the theme of endless con- 
troversy in modern times, but it bulks so large 
in the Apocalyptic books that a brief notice of it 
cannot be avoided.’ 

The phrase appears in Ezekiel, Daniel, Enoch, 
and the Gospels, and the difficulty is to find the 
exact force of it im each case. The Hebrew or 
Aramaic phrase represented means scarcely more 
than “a man,” but it is distinctly used in the 
Gospels and Enoch as a personal title. In Ezekiel 
it may well stand for “‘O man,” and in Daniel it 
can be taken as a contrast to the bestial forms of 
the first kingdoms in the vision; the new kingdom 
was to be human, that is, reasonable and righteous, 
as opposed to the “brutal” tyrannies which pre- 
ceded it. 

The use in Enoch is somewhat similar; the Son 
of Man is used in contrast to the animals who have 
various significations to express his exalted position 
in knowledge and power. But he is altogether a 
superhuman figure, which is a new development, 
not a mere man as in Ezekiel, and also seems to 
be an individual and not a mere type (as the 
allegorical form in Daniel). In the part he plays 
there is a reminiscence of the various Jewish 


1 See, in addition to the Dictionary articles swb voc., the chapter in 
Schmidt, Prophet of Nazareth, p. 94; Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 
234 ff.; Oesterley, Last Things, pp. 150 ff.; and Muirhead, Zsch. 
pp. 146, 165, 188, 218. 
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figures* used to denote the Deity in action or 
revelation (Metatron, Bath Qol, and the like), and 
somewhat similar to the personified Wisdom of the 
book so called. 

In the Gospels our Lord is reported to have 
used it often of Himself, but always with reference 
to His suffering or His Parousia (7.e. either to 
emphasize His humanity, reminiscent of the use 
in Ezekiel, or in an eschatological sense, taken 
from the prototype in Enoch). It is only used 
by others on two occasions (the cases in Revelation 
are taken from Daniel with a similar meaning), 
once when the crowd echo our Lord’s own use of 
it,” and the second time when St. Stephen is 
presumably quoting the phrase used by our Lord 
before Caiaphas;° it is never used of our Lord 
as a title by any writer in the New Testament. 

The difficulty raised as to the use of it by our 
Lord of Himself is twofold. Could the phrase be 
understood as a title in Aramaic? (whether He 
spoke in Greek has been considered elsewhere). 
How could He have used the well-known title in 
Enoch and yet ask not to be made known as 
Messiah ?* It may be suggested that He desired 
to claim the title of Humanity in contradistinction 


1 Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 204. 

2 Jn. 12. 34. 8) Ae.) 7.) 56. 

4 The difficulty of our Lord’s desire to claim formally and definitely 
His position as Messiah and yet to avoid popular wrong-headed action 
against the Roman power, caused by the conflicting policies of Sadducees, 
Pharisees, and Herodians, is clearly set forth in Political Relations of 
Christ's Ministry (Liberty), p. 119. 
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to the “Divine Fossil” which the legalists had 
made of the Torah: this would be abundantly in 
keeping with the claim He undoubtedly made, and 
which all allowed—that He was a Prophet, the 
living Voice, and not a Scribe, the ‘‘ mortevoix” 
of Torah. 

But whatever may be the solution of the 
problem, the result is the same for our purpose ; 
whether we owe the phrase to our Lord Himself 
or to the Evangelists in the first instance, it cannot 
be doubted that (as used, at least, in several in- 
stances) it is taken from the book of Enoch,’ and 
used with the same Apocalyptic sense and meaning 
as there; we have already seen that it is largely 
used of the Parousia, and the other use in con- 
nexion with Messianic suffering is of a piece with 
other Messianic passages of the New Testament, 
especially that recorded of the walk to Emmaus. 


1 Charles, Esch. p. 261, ‘‘ This last title is found in its definite form 
for the first time in the Parables (sc. of Enoch), and is historically the 
source of the New Testament designation, if the date assigned to the 
former is correct.” G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 538, ‘‘In the 
‘Similitudes’ of the Book of Enoch the doctrine of the Messiah assumes 
an original form destined to have great influence on the New Testament.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE LINGUA FRANCA 


Not the least part of the preparation for the 
Gospel Message was the provision of a suitable 
linguistic medium. The Hebrew used by the 
early writers of Israel, with all its wealth of poetic 
imagery and its terse simplicity of speech, was 
decidedly unfitted for expressing the more recondite 
forms of religious thought.‘ Moreover, by its 
Semitic character and its repellent script it was 
bound to be unwelcome to all the more progressive 
peoples of the Western world. 


A. THe Worutp LANGUAGE 


But growing up, not so far away or much later 
in date, was another tongue, forged by a people 
of high intellect and extreme subtlety of thought 
—a tongue used to-day as a quarry for the large 
majority of our scientific “kainologia,’ and not 
least in the Queen of Sciences. This tongue, which 


1 This may partially explain the persistent popularity of the Old 
Testament among the unlettered in this and every age. 
79 
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we know as Greek, came into Jewish life about 
three centuries before our Era, with momentous 
consequences for the growth of religion, both to 
Jew and Gentile. It had become by this time, 
partly from its own intrinsic worth, partly by 
reason of the conquests of Alexander, and partly 
on account of the conscious propagation of Hellenic 
thought and culture, the common language of the 
Mediterranean basin.” The Jews of the Dispersion 
used it, of necessity, almost exclusively. Its 
accompaniments of freedom and culture had been 
largely responsible for inducing so many Jews to 
undergo a voluntary exile. Partly by reflex action 
from these Dispersion Jews, and partly by a grow- 
ing erudition which began to study Gentile books, 
a knowledge of Greek and Greek writings gained 
currency also in the Holy Land itself, with an 
additional impetus given by the practical con- 
venience of knowing the language of the governing 
dynasty, whether Ptolemies or Seleucids.* 


1 Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, p. 9, ‘‘. . . its employment by 
an alien and deeply-prejudiced race to set forth their own highest 
conceptions. This means a new demand on the resources of the Greek 
speech, a new test of its plasticity and scope.” 

2 Cicero, Pro Arch. Poet. § 28, ‘‘Graeca leguntur in omnibus fere 
gentibus.” See Roberts, Greek the Language of Christ, pp. 31 ff., where 
many authorities are quoted. The famous warning to aliens on the 
Soreg of the Temple was in Greek (G. A. Smith, Jerwsalem, vol. 1, p. 
425). Moulton, Manchester Theological Lectures, Series I. p. 168, ‘‘ We 
cannot too strongly insist that the language in which the Greek Testament 
comes to us is essentially a world-language. . . . Juvenal records for us 
the disgust with which, as he says, he found the City turned Greek.” 

3G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, p. 484, ‘‘Greek terms of civil or~ 
military administration were already fairly numerous, for the Jews had 
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This absorption of the Greek language into the 
life of Judaism, and the enrichment of it with a 
large body of theological words and ideas, forms 
a considerable part of the preparation for the 
Gospel unconsciously wrought by the Jews of this 
period. 

1. It was one of the vehicles by which the Jew 
came into real touch with the Gentile world, and 
with its most important part, the world of thought. 
We shall probably never know, but we can readily 
guess, how much the soil was prepared by the slow 
infiltration of Jewish beliefs into the masses who 
had lost all real faith in the old Pagan religions, 
a slow fertilization, as it were, before the Gospel 
seed came.* 

2. It enabled a great development in Jewish 
thought; Philo could not have written in Hebrew 
all the thoughts he was able to express in Greek ; 
and very much of the later developments of Jewish 
thought are, as we have seen, presupposed by the 
writers of the first Christian books. The book of 
Wisdom is the striking example of the alliance 
been under Greek kings and familiar with their garrisons since Alexander ; 
while the fact that nearly all the names for popular forms of government 
are Greek is significant of that influence of Hellenic cities upon Jewish 
politics. . . . In architecture the foreign terms are mainly Greek . . . 
things connected with the sea are Greek. In astrology, geometry, litera- 
ture, medicine, philosophy and religion, the foreign terms are, of course, 
almost exclusively Greek.” 

1 See G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. 2, pp. 398-419. On the same 
point Moffatt (Introd. to N.T. p. 22) refers to Harnack, S.B.B.A. 1902, 


pp- 508 ff., 2f.4.C. vol. 1, pp. 279 ff., 284 ff., and Deissmann, Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. Alterthwm (1903), pp. 161 ff. 
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of Hebrew and Greek thought, and the influence 
of this book,’ as well as of Philo,? on the Pauline 
writings shows us how great was the contribution 
of Hellenistic Judaism to Christianity and how 
much it differed from the legalist form in the 
Talmud. 

3. By the translation of the Old Testament, 
and the very much wider use of the translation 
than the original*® (for it may be assumed that 
the Jews of the Dispersion outnumbered those 
of Palestine, and Gentile readers would of course 
use the Greek version), many fundamental terms 
were given their Jewish and monotheistic meaning, 
and had time to crystallize before Christianity 
needed them; thus they came to the hearers of the 
new message with all the prestige of sacred phrases. * 

4. This alliance of Hebrew and Greek not only 
provided much thought and language, phrases and 
terms, for the first preachers of the Gospel and 
the writers of the New Testament, but also for 


1 Goodrick, Wisdom, pp. 399 ff. 

2 Jowett, Zpistles of St. Paul, vol. 1, p. 382. 

3 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 85, ‘‘ The LXX. must have been well known at 
least to the great mass of intelligent and educated Jews.” 

4 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 94, ‘‘ Already the religious and theological 
ideas of the Hebrew people had been clothed in a Greek dress. This 
had involved many difficulties, but they had been in great measure 
surmounted. So that there was a technical theological vocabulary 
actually existing.” See Hatch, Value and Use of the Septuagint. Swete, 
Introd. to O.T. in Greek, p. 450, ‘‘ But the New Testament has been 
yet more widely and more deeply influenced by the version through 
the subtler forces which show themselves . . . in the use of a vocabulary 
derived from it, and in many cases prepared by it for the higher service 
of the Gospel.” 
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the former a language for preaching and teaching 
which could be understood as well at Jerusalem as 
Rome, in Athens or Alexandria, or wherever in the 
Empire the missionary might roam,’ and for the 
latter the valuable literary device of the didactic 
Epistle.” It provided too a considerable literature 
for study and quotation; not only Philo and 
Wisdom, but the majority of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, spring from this source. The 
same alliance is obvious in the earliest liturgies, 
which, even at Rome, are exclusively in Greek, 
while their material is either taken from the Greek 
Bible, or composed in imitation of it, on a largely 
Jewish plan borrowed from the Synagogue worship. 

This modelling upon the Greek language and 
thought of the ancient heritage of Jewish faith as 
the beginning of Christian activity was one of 
the greatest steps taken in ancient times towards 
making a real world-religion,’ and is the direct 

1 Moulton (Camb. Bib., Essays), p. 468, “‘. . . Paul would have 
provoked no comment whether he preached in Tarsus or in Alexandria, 
in Corinth or in Rome.” 

2 Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 39, ‘‘. . . looking at the writing of 
early Christianity from the standpoint of literary history, we perceive that 
Jewish literature was precisely the literary sphere from which the first 
Christians could most readily borrow and adopt something in the way of 
forms.” ‘‘The way by which the epistle entered the sphere of Jewish 
authorship is manifest: Alexandria, the classical soil of the epistle and 
the pseudo-epistle . . .” (Exx. Jer. 29; Ep. Jer.; Ep. Arist. ; Letters 
in 2 Macc. ; Ep. Baruch). 

3 Hatch, Hibbert Lectwres. Introduction and First Lecture, for 
further action of Greek thought on Christianity. Deissmann, Light from 


Ancient East, p. 58, ‘‘St. Paul and others spoke and wrote the inter- 
national language and the New Testament took final form as a Greek 
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outcome of the Hellenizing of Judaism in the 
period we are considering. But the influence can 
be more closely traced in the particular form of 
Greek employed. 


B. THe Vuuear Tongue 


Until a comparatively recent period, there was 
a theory almost universally accepted, that the 
language of the New Testament was a peculiar 
tongue, sundered alike from the Hebrew of the old 
Canon, and the Greek of classical Hellas. Com- 
mentaries still in use express it, and assume it as 
a fundamental of exegesis. ven so late as 1894, 
such a scholar as Blass could write that New 
Testament Greek must be ‘‘ recognized as something 
peculiar.”* Nor is it surprising, when we remember 
that, with the exception of the Septuagint, there 
was little or no respectable literature anything like 
resembling it. The Septuagint too is somewhat 
of a different style, and was known to be a transla- 
tion,” so its evidence was taken for little worth. 





book.” Moulton (Camb. Bib., Hssays), p. 504, ‘‘ And then we find that 
this wonderful language, which we knew once as the refined dialect of a 
brilliant people inhabiting!a mere corner of a smal] country, had become 
the world-speech of civilisation. For one (and this one) period in 
history only, the curse of Babel seemed undone. Exhausted by 
generations of bloodshed, the world rested in peace under one firm 
government, and spoke one tongue, current even in Imperial Rome. 
And the Christian thinker looks on all this, and sees the finger of God.” 

1 Deissmann, op. cit. p. 62 n.1. Cremer a year earlier even called it 
‘‘a language of the Holy Ghost” (Lexicon of N.T. Greek, p. iv). 

2 See Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, pp. 289 ff. 
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Other writers, known and honoured, belonging to 
the same period, wrote a very different language, 
not so very unlike Attic prose, and not in the 
least resembling what classical scholars would call 
the “strange jargon” of the Sacred Books.’ But, 
however plausible, this view cannot be held now; 
the distinction between the affected Attic of the 
literary folk, such as Philo and Josephus, and the 
spoken lingua franca of the Mediterranean lands,’ 
has been made quite clear by the labours of many 
scholars in the last few decades upon the ever- 
increasing records on stone,* papyrus,* or potsherd,” 
now for the first time fully examined, valued, and 


edited (whether found in the sands of Egypt or 


1 Alone of earlier scholars, Lightfoot had an inkling of the truth. 
He is reported to have said in 1863, ‘‘If we could only recover letters 
that ordinary people wrote to each other without any thought of 
being literary, we should have the greatest esa help for the under- 
standing of the language of the N.T. generally.” 

2 Peake, Manch. Theol. Lec. Ser. I. p. 48, ‘*. . . papyri. . . have 
shown us that the language of the New "Testament was the Greek 
commonly spoken at the time, and have also afforded us many examples 
of words hitherto unknown outside the Greek Bible.” Moulton, ibid. 
p- 172, ‘*. .. simply the language of the common people...” Deissmann, 
Light from the Ancient East, p. 54, ‘‘. . . the language to which we 
are accustomed in the New Testament is on the whole just the kind of 
Greek that ee Tinlearned folk of the Roman Imperial period were in 
the habit of using.’ 

3 The permanent public inscription or tombstone epitaph was carefully 
carved in durable stone. 

4 Papyrus, the prototype of paper, made from the fibres of an 
Egyptian plant, formed the light rolls for writing books, though 
occasionally used for such purposes as private letters or certificates, 

5 Potsherds (ostraca) formed the cheapest writing material (the 
broken fragments of crockery) and were used for most purposes by the 
poorer classes, for notes, or receipts, and the like. 
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the galleries of European museums). We have 
had revealed to us-for the first time a new dialect, 
with a considerable literature (if it may so be 
called) partly of new discovered texts, and partly 
of books now recognized to be of the same class 
—all made known to us within some thirty years.’ 
This has been little less than a revolution for the 
study of the New Testament. 

That we have had to wait so long for this 
discovery is less due to the recentness of the 
finding of these ancient autographic records than to 
the fact that all Greek study has been enslaved to 
the same narrow convention which animated Philo 
and Josephus. What we learned at school as Greek 
is only a small dialect of a widespread language, 
which, by reason of the surpassing genius of a 
number of writers who employed and shaped it, 
has been chosen as the only proper vehicle of 
Hellenic literature to the exclusion of all the rest. 
And though this dialect had its share in moulding 
the commonly spoken Greek of New Testament 
times, its most distinctive features were more or 
less intentionally dropped, and much assimilated 
to other dialects. Thus the later forms, being 
distinctly non-Attic, have been classed as decadent, 
or extraordinary. | 

Now it is quite true that no one can write 


1 A glance at the dates in the Bibliography will show how very 
modern are the works used and quoted, about 30 out of 80 being not 
yet ten years old (58 within the present century) and only three older 
than the limit given in the text —all works of a quite general character. 
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exactly in the form of common speech, yet an 
artless writing down, and the use of ordinary words 
and phrases, can easily be contrasted with a care- 
fully polished form evidently made only for reading. 
And it was this method of writing which was 
adopted by the translators of the Torah into Greek. 
Of course there are many peculiarities caused both 
by their composing in a foreign language and the 
difficulty of expressing ideas very foreign to Greek 
mentality." But nevertheless it is abundantly 
clear that they deliberately eschewed the pseudo- 
Attic affected by nearly every writer of the time,’ 
and used instead the words and phrases of the 
colloquial Greek commonly spoken in Alexandria 
at the time.* This fact disposes once and for all 

1 This, however, is not without advantage to students. Cf. Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 14, ‘‘ For the meaning of the great majority 
of its words and phrases we are not left solely to the inferences which 
may be made by comparing one passage with another in either the 
LXX. itself or other monuments of Hellenistic Greek. We can refer 
to the passage of which they are translations, and in most cases frame 


inductions as to their meaning, which are as certain as any philological 
induction can be.” 


2 Moulton (Camb. Bib., Essays), p. 489, “‘. . . ‘literature’ wasalways 
written in a dialect of its own. From this convention . . . the Greek 
translators of the Pentateuch boldly broke away.” p. 476, “‘. . . that 


it was not the Greek of the books may be seen most vividly by comparing 
[the Saga of Joseph] with the two dozen pages in which Josephus 
showed how elegantly the story ran when rescued from its unadorned 
simplicity and clothed in the Attic which everybody wrote and nobody 
had spoken for generations. But it was good Greek for all that.” 

3 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 23, ‘‘ We believe that the more the language 
of the LXX. is studied, the more clearly will it be seen that, in spite of 
strong Hebrew colouring and the moulding force of Jewish conceptions, 
the LXX. does afford a lucid and graphic view of the Greek of Alexandria.” 
Swete, op. cit. p. 20, ‘*The Greek of the Alexandrian Pentateuch is 
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of the hoary legend that the translation was made 
for the King of Kgypt;’ they would never have 
dared to offer him any such thing; Royal ears 
might be shocked by such vulgar phraseology. 
But if not of Royal origin, it has perhaps the 
distinction of being the first important piece of 
writing of a designedly democratic cast.” This is 
of considerable importance for the propagating of 
religion, as strict literature tends to concern itself 
only with the affairs of gods and aristocrats, while, 
the homeliness of the Bible commends itself as 
familiar matter to the great majority who are not 
in “high life.” 

The later books of the Old Testament were 
translated at a subsequent date, and though they 
are not quite homogeneous with the first portion, 
do more or less adhere to this practice of using the 
common speech as their basis. This was not so 
with books composed in Greek such as Wisdom.* 
It is clear even in the English translation how 
much this book has in common with the Attic 
writers, both in words and turns of phrase. This 
again was intentional, for Wisdom, in common 


Egyptian, and, as far as we can judge, not such as Palestinian translators 
would have written.” . 

1 See Swete, Introd. to 0.7. in Greek, pp. 10 ff., esp. p. 19, ‘‘ An official 
version would assuredly have avoided such barbarisms.”’ 

2 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 70, ‘‘ The translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek was an existing fact, which proved the possibility of writing for 
the common people in a speech which they could easily understand.” 

3 Ibid. pp. 51-53. 
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with Philo and Josephus, knew the earlier parts of 
the LXX. well, but peared the supposedly artistic 
style of composition." 

When we turn to the New eee enent we find 
they follow for the most part the old precedent.’ 
Allowing fully for words and forms of speech 
distinctly Jewish,? and for the very large amount 
which is common to all forms of Greek,* still we 
find this marked colloquialism; not slovenly or 
tending to slang, but plain and easy to be under- 
stood by those who knew little of literature. Much 
of it would sound when read as the natural 
expression of a cultured person, but free from all 
conceits.? A good deal also is clearly the work of 
less cultured folk. Some qualifications are needed 
in case of the slighter differences in one or two 
writers, who tend either to violent Semitism or to 
some pretence at Attic, but on the whole it is dis- 
tinctly popular, and owes this form to the precedent 
set by the Jewish translators of the LXX. Thus 


1 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 57. 

2 Deissmann, New Light on the New Testament, p. 46, ‘‘ Leaving the 
Epistle to the Hebrews out of account, we must say .. . that the New 
Testament is the people’s book.” 

3 Charles, Studies in the Apocalypse, pp. 79 ff., esp. p. 82, ‘‘ while he 
writes in Greek he thinks in Hebrew.” 

4 About 20 per cent is non-classical, the remainder being common to 
all Greek. This is rather nearer to the grammarians’ norm than the 
LXX. See Kennedy, op. cit. p. 62. 

5 Kennedy, op. cit. p. 71, ‘‘Still their diction was thoroughly popu- 
lar in character, essentially a spoken language, and not that of books, 
but yet the language spoken by men of education.” This is rather a 
dangerous generalization, more true of St. Paul. The gospels often have 
solecisms which grate on the ears. 
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we have the same “vulgar tongue” in the New 
Testament, so valuable for the many unlettered 
converts (“‘not many noble” '*). 

By this same Jewish translation was provided a 
mine of technical terms of Jewish theology, ready in 
a Greek dress, and as it were an authorized version 
of the Scriptures which could be appealed to in 
any assembly of Greek-speaking Jews, and the only 
form known to Gentiles. 

11 Co. 1. 26. 


CHAPTER V 
THE QUESTION OF CANONICITY 


More was done, however, by the Jews of our 
period for beginnings of Christianity than the 
provision of a translation of the Old Scriptures 
into a popular version. Many new writings were 
produced, some directly in the vernacular, others 
translated from Hebrew originals ; partly reflecting 
and copying the older books, partly very new in 
matter and form, depending on the Greek world 
for matter as well as language. Some of these are 
now an integral part of the LXX., others have 
only lately become known to us in very unusual 
tongues. 

Thus the blank between the Old and New 
Testament books has been largely filled up, and 
the question inevitably arises whether the New 
Testament writers knew these books, and made use 
of them by way of quotation or borrowing of ideas 
and phrases from them.’ ‘This question would 

1 This is decidedly the view of Dr. Jackson, Eschatology of Jesus, p. 


175, ‘‘When the respective writings of the New Testament are subjected 
91 ; 
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have been met with a very positive negation until 
quite recently, on the score of the exclusion of 
these same writings from the Jewish Canon; as 
excluded, they would be unknown, or at least of 
such doubtful character that anything like literary 
use of them would be impossible. 

But it can be no longer assumed that exclusion 
from the Canon carried any such results; the 
Canon of Jewish Scripture was not finally settled 
until after the New Testament was written, when 
a large body of Jewish thinkers had become 
Christian, leaving only certain types to represent 
Judaism as a whole; we must not think that 
Judaism of the time of Christ was the same thing 
as that of the Rabbis of Jabneh after the Destruction 
of the Holy City.* Moreover, the Church has had 
more than one mind as to the exclusion or inclusion 
in the Christian Canon of books admitted or 
excluded by the Rabbis. It may be therefore 
presumed that there was no such “ water-tight 
compartment” regard for the Canon in the days 
when the New Testament was written, such as that 
to which we have been accustomed, and there are 





to critical investigation, they reveal points of contact with, dependence 
on, now one and now another apocalyptic work, the very existence of 
which is still unknown to ordinary Bible students.” 

1 Schmidt, Prophet of Nazareth, p. 110, ‘‘To draw a picture of Jewish 
society in general at the beginning of our era from the discussion of 
lawyers in the Talmuds is not only to read back later ideas and condi- 
tions into an earlier age, but to do injustice by a false generalization to 
a national life that freely developed in many directions. . . . Galilee 
was notorious for what were regarded in Jerusalem as laxer conceptions.” 
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many reasons to show that the first Christian 
writers would treat books now outside the Canon 
with quite equal regard as those included.* 

1. The then extant Jewish literature was far 
greater than it is now, and would be found in 
Greek or Aramaic according to the desire of 
readers, and many books now only to be found in 
Greek were then also known, and indeed originally 
written, in Aramaic. It was primarily for the 
convenience of Jews who were unfamiliar with 
Hebrew that the LXX. translation was made. So 
that the mere question of language carried no 
question of canonicity or inspiration zpso facto, as 
it seems to have done in many minds at the period 
of reform in the sixteenth century. 

2. So far from this being the case with the 
writers of the New Testament, it is clear that they 
often prefer to quote the LXX. rather than the 
Hebrew, and sometimes do so in such a way (to 
say the least) as to exalt it at the expense of the 
original.” This may be seen in the use of «at 

1C. A. Scott, Revelation, p. 33, ‘‘And if we find reason to suppose 
that John derived some of his material, not only from the Old Testament, 
but also from extra-canonical books, and especially from apocalypses 
which were current in his generation, it would only be what the com- 
parative study of this literature would lead us to expect.” 

2 For an account of the New Testament use of the LXX. see Swete, 
Introd. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 881-405. Roberts, Greek the Language of 
Christ, p. 184, ‘‘For, on glancing at the Old Testament passages cited 
in the New, we find that the great majority of them are expressed in the 
very words of the LXX., while others, though differing slightly, are 


manifestly derived from it.” Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, p. 85, 
‘*. , . about 300 quotations from the Old Testament. At least 90 of 
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Svectpaypévyn quoted from Deut. 32. 5, by Mt. 17. 
17, and Lk. 9. 41. Now this same Version 
commonly included several books and parts of 
books not found in the Hebrew Canon; if then the 
New Testament writers prefer it to the original, 
they will probably treat these books as of equal 
value with the rest, and quote from them, when 
they so desire, in the same way.’ 

3. The absence of either a formulated Canon 
(“the defiling of the hands” is a very much later 
development of Judaism”) or a Codex which would 
contain a certain number of books to the exclusion 
of others not in the selection, would prevent any 
hard-and-fast rule being made or observed. The 


these agree verbally with the LXX. In the others the variations from it 
are trifling. More important still, in 37 of the 90 the LXX. differs 
from the Hebrew text.” Jowett, Ep. of St. Paul, vol. 1, p. 199, ‘‘None of 
these passages offer any certain proof that the Apostle was acquainted 
with the Hebrew original.’’ Even the Hebraic First Gospel follows this 
usage— only one citation appears to be corrected from the Hebrew, and 
this is an uncertain instance ; see, however, the caution in Charles’ 
Studies in the Apocalypse, p. 88. The same exclusive citation of the 
LXX. is found in the Ascension of Isaiah (3. 2, 6); see Burkitt, Apoc. 
p- 73; Charles, Ap. and Ps. vol. 2, p. 426. Two other striking cases 
where the New Testament follows the LXX. against the Hebrew are 
Ac. 15. 16, 17, where the argument turns on a LXX. mistranslation 
(this in the mouth of St. James, too!), and Ac. 7. 26-28, which gives 
x9és, which has no equivalent in the Hebrew. 

1 The first challenge of the accuracy of the LXX. as a translation 
came when the Jews tried to meet Christian arguments drawn from it. 
Cf. Swete, Introd. to O.T. in Greek, p. 30. 

2 Schmidt, op. cit. p. 110, ‘‘It is doubtful whether the process had 
more than begun in the days of Jesus, by which the religious books read 
in the Synagogue were reduced into a canon through the exclusion of 
the rolls that a majority of scholars did not consider as rendering the 
hands ‘ unclean.’” 
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“sacred writings” consisted of many separate rolls, 

vouched for, principally, by their contents, often 
without a title, and containing not infrequently 
several compositions of varying dates and values. 
In customary usage the Minor Prophets formed 
one such roll, and only the names in the opening 
verses of each enable us to distinguish them. 
In the case of the Book of Isaiah, two or more 
writings seem to have been attributed to one man 
simply from the fact that they were usually to be 
found on the same roll. It would be interesting 
in this connexion to estimate how far common 
English prejudice against the Apocrypha is based 
solely on the fact that it is not usually included in 
printed copies of the Bible, and how far on a 
genuine valuation of its contents. 

4. The Jewish Rabbis frequently quote from the 
extra-canonical books, especially that of Ben-Sira. 
Therefore, as the New Testament writers were almost 
without exception Jews (three of them markedly 
Jewish in thought and practice, while another, the 
most prolific writer of them all, was a disciple of 
Gamaliel), it will be most probable that we shall find 
them following the Rabbinic tradition in this matter. 

5. The Apocryphal books which have come 
down to us contain a large measure of obviously 
Christian interpolations which can only be accounted 
for by the assumption that these books were known 
and valued by the early Church.’ 


Burkitt, op. cit. p. 11, ‘‘ Among the Christians, on the other hand, 
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6. The evidence of early Christian writers must 
have some weight as to the practice of their pre- 
decessors of the New Testament, and we find the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which almost won a place in 
the Canon, quoting Enoch as Holy Scripture, and 
Tertullian does the same. The suspicion which 
excluded this and other books is later in growth,” 
and we therefore may assume that the New 
Testament writers are likely to be less critical 
than those who followed them, rather than the 
reverse. 

7. The Jewish religion which forms the basis 
and background of the Teaching of the “‘ Way” 
was very different from that of the days before 


they were long current, and Christian Apocalypses . . . were composed 
in imitation of them.” 

1 Latimer Jackson, Eschatology of Jesus, p. 187. Burkitt, Apocalypses, 
p- 10. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, small ed. p. 261. Barn. 16. 5 (from 
En. 89. 56, 66), Aéyvee yap 7 ypad7 . . . Tertullian’s argument is interest- 
ing: ‘‘since Enoch in the same Scripture also predicted concerning the 
Lord, by us Christians the view is not at all to be rejected that it does 
concern us, and we read that all scripture which is suitable for edification 
is divinely inspired (2 Ti. 3. 16). That by the Jews it should seem to 
have been afterwards rejected, like most of the other things that have a 
Christian ring, is not so very wonderful, z.e. if they have not received 
certain scrjptures about Him whom they would not receive when He 
was speaking to them in person” (De Cultu Fem. 1. 3). Irenaeus (ed. 
Harvey, vol. 2, p. 190) knows the book, ‘‘Enoch . . . Dei legatione ad 
angelos fungebatur,” quoting it as at least good history. 

2 Origen, Jerome, and Augustine speak in a crescendo of disapproval ; 
ef. Jackson, op. cit. p. 187. Burkitt, op. cit. p. 18, ‘‘ We are more likely 
to find bad literary and historical criticism in an ‘early’ Christian 
document than a ‘late’ one; ‘moderation’ is likely to be the mark of 
the second generation rather than the first, and certainly the respect 
paid in the Epistle of Jude to the book of Enoch is no reason for putting 
that Epistle late.” 
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or immediately after the Exile. The work of the 
Chasidim in teaching and codifying the Torah and 
the customs arising therefrom, and in providing 
for a high standard of conduct in changing sur- 
roundings, had made a vast improvement in moral 
and religious ideals, and had no small share (little 
as this is usually admitted) in “‘ preparing the way 
of the Lord.” The Apocrypha partly records this 
forward movement, and partly is itself the literature 
of the Reformers, the “Tracts” of a ‘“‘Movement” in 
the two or three centuries before the coming of our 
Lord.* It will be natural, therefore, to suppose 
that the New Testament writers would know and 
value this literature. 

There are also other considerations of a more 
general character which would lead us to expect, 
in the absence of anything like a strict Canon, 
that there would be some dependence of thought 
and language on the earlier writings. 

a. Books were scarce in those days, and those 
that “could be obtained were doubtless very 
thoroughly studied, and their language mastered 
in a way impossible to expect of our age; 
memories, too, were trained to be very retentive 
of what had been read, for these few volumes 
were by no means always at hand for reference ; 
consequently, words and phrases would be re- 


1 They have been called ‘‘ Tracts for Bad Times” (C. A. Scott, in The 
Century Bible, Revelation, p. 27). Cf. Charles, Hschatology, p. 190, 
‘Prophecy . . . the greatest ethical force in the ancient world. Such 
also was Apocalyptic in its time.” 

H 
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membered, and readily used, if suitable, for a new 
composition.’ 

b. Plagiarism in literature was common, and, 
far from being reprobated, was the accepted usage. 
Our modern ideas of copyright, and proprietary 
interests in the offspring of a man’s brain, are 
much less historic than we are apt to imagine. 

As an instance of this, from about the same 
time,—not only does Virgil shamelessly borrow 
from the Odyssey, but even makes this borrowing, 
this slavish following of the earlier work, the 
great political purpose of the Aeneid. The very 
first lines are not his own! 

And to show how late this idea persisted, in 
our own land, in no less a person than Shakespeare 
himself, we find exactly the same thing; he 
borrows plots from the earlier dramatists for 
almost every one of his plays; lines and even 
whole scenes by other hands appear in some of 
the works which bear his name, while others may 
be quite alien in origin and attributed to him for 
mercenary reasons. In like manner he contributed 
in large or small quantity to the plays by others 
of his company, or collaborated with them in a 
joint work. The play was the thing, not the 
author; as the profit went to the joint purse, it 
mattered little who wrote it, and it was regarded 
as the joint property of all, each doing his best to 


1 Cf. Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, Introduction, esp. pp. x 
and xx. 
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prevent outsiders making use of it, though recog- 
nizing a perfect moral right for them to do so if 
they could manage it. 

At the same time care must be taken not to 
overlook other probabilities which would have just 
the opposite effect, that of hindering or lessening 
the influence of the Apocrypha on the New 
Testament writers.* 

A. No one writer probably (owing to the same 
scarcity of books already noticed) would be 
acquainted with all even of the now extant books. 
Thus there is parallel of the remotest kind trace- 
able between St. Jude and Wisdom (though this 
fact may be owing to other causes). 

B. There is a great difference of subject and 
outlook. What must St. Paul have thought of the 
philosophy of Ben-Sira, who certainly would not 
“suffer fools gladly.” In fact, the tone of much 
of the Wisdom literature, whether in or out of the 
Canon, is selfish and legalist to a painful degree. 
Still St. Paul was ‘‘a Pharisee and the son of a 
Pharisee,’ and may contrive to utilize the older 
Pharisaic books while giving them a more altruistic 
application. 

C. The difference, too, in language is in some 


1 These considerations gain weight from the caution given by Dr. 
Hatch (Hibbert Lectures, p. 10) as to the value of surviving evidence, 
‘¢. , . tendency to overrate the value of the evidence which has sur- 
vived ... few, if any, writers write with the precision of a legal 
document . . . tendency to underestimate the importance of opinions 
that have disappeared from sight or which we know only in the form 

and to the extent of their quotation by their opponents,” 
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cases quite startling. The sesquipedalian magnilo- 
quence of the last ten chapters of the Book of Wisdom 
is hardly in keeping with the blunt vernacular 
of St. Paul, yet parallels will be more convincing 
for this very reason if they can be found.’ 

D. In the case, too, of parallels with writers who 
are ever borrowing Greek words and phrases from 
Classical sources (as many of the Apocryphal writers 
do without always understanding their meaning, 
just as they will coin a new word from one they 
know or think they know, to serve their purpose) 
it is very difficult to say whether such are derived 
from the older Jewish author, or from a common 
ancestor in Hellas. 

EK. It has been pointed out also (Apoc. and 
Pseud. vol. 1, p. 159) that as our Lord spoke in 
Aramaic, there can be no influence on His sayings by 
the Apocrypha so far as words are concerned. It is 
not quite certain, however, that a native of Galilee 
would thus be tied to his native tongue,’ and 


1 It may be necessary to add a justification of this assumption of a 
divided authorship of Wisdom ; this is succinctly given in the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia (sub voce, vol. 12, p. 539), ‘‘the last section (10-19) is 
devoid of all connection with what precedes. . . . [It appears] to be part 
of a Passover Haggadah.” Whether or no the first nine chapters form a 
homogeneous whole (which the above writer doubts) there seems no 
escape from the conclusion about the last chapters, the change in 
language and style, of subject and address, are both marked and start- 
ling. The only alternative is to call it a schoolboy essay in Greek 
Composition which has been appended to a mature work of the same 
hand at a much later period of life. 

2 Muirhead, Lschatology of Jesus, p. 152, ‘“‘ While it is highly 
probable, it is not certain that in His public discourses Jesus habitually 
used Aramaic. Preaching to the mixed multitudes of Galilee and the 
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some arguments have been used to show that the 
northern parts of Palestine were almost bi-lingual, 
using Greek for official and commercial purposes. 
But, on the other assumption, it would still be 
possible for the Evangelists to report the Aramaic 
sayings in the phraseology of the older books when 
the subject of the discourse was the same. And not 
a few of these same books, now extant only in 
Greek or other non-Jewish language, were then 
current in Aramaic, and a phrase recognized by the 
Evangelist would be given in Greek from the Greek 
translation of its source. 

F. Nor will there be less difficulty in being 
certain about quotations which would be quite 
obvious to one whose native literature consisted of 
these same books; for it is possible to quote a 
passage in a somewhat different sense and with 
many of its words changed, only retaining a word 
or two as a clue to the original. An example of 
this method of quotation in English is to be found 
in Vanity Fair, chap. 17. Thackeray is talking in 
a highly sarcastic way about the care with which 
“Society” keeps ordinary mortals at a distance, 
and takes a metaphorical illustration from the Story 


Decapolis, it is probable that He sometimes, and possible that He 
habitually used Greek.” Cf. Roberts, Greek the Language of Christ and 
His Apostles. Longmans, 1888. Cf. Roberts, 4 Short Proof that Greek 
was the Lanyuage of Christ. Gardner, Paisley, 1893. A comparison has 
been drawn in a former chapter between the political position of 
Palestine and Switzerland ; its tri-lingualism may be a further point of 
similarity. 
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of Man’s Expulsion from the Garden of Eden; 
reverence, real or assumed, prevents him doing so 
except by allusion: “portals ... guarded by 
grooms of the chamber with flaming silver forks 

.”; and, but for that one word flaming, we should 
never have seen the comparison of the grooms of 
the chamber to the cherubic guards of Paradise, 
nay, we may well expect that Macaulay's New 
Zealander, when he unearths a copy, after much 
puzzling and learned comment will eventually 
emend it into “ shining.” 

The surroundings of a phrase, moreover, may 
utterly change its meaning; thus the LXX. naturally 
and fairly adequately translates the common 
greeting “Shalom” by day’ eis etpyvnv—go in 
peace ; but the almost identical phrase in-classical 
Greek day’ eis waxapiav has a very different and 
decidedly sinister meaning. 

It may, however, be now assumed that there is 
a considerable probability, rather than the reverse, 
that these books, well known and read though 
afterwards rejected, will be known to the writers of 
the New Testament, and that they will use them 
if they suit their purpose. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE USE OF APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 


Wir this preliminary probability that the first 
Christian writers knew and valued the books which 
later Judaism refused to admit into the Canon, we 
turn to the texts themselves to discover whether 
this is so, and to what extent this influence has 
been admitted. 

1. There is one acknowledged quotation by a 
New Testament writer from an Apocryphal book— 
the well-known case of Jude v. 14—and though this 
is the only example to be found with certainty, it 
proves our case, for this writer knows the Book of 
Enoch (which finds no place even in the extended 
Canon of the Greek Bible), and quotes it to the 
extent of a passage of thirty-five words, with 
exactly the same form and recognition which he 
accords to the books of the Jewish Canon.’ 

In this crucial passage we are fortunate in having 
the Greek of the Gizeh fragment to compare with 


1 Burkitt, op. cit. p. 17, ‘‘This is a definite quotation which cannot 
be gainsaid. . . . It is no mere illustration, no coincidence of ideas. 
‘Enoch’ is quoted by name as inspired prophecy.” 
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the New Testament passage, as it is more than 
likely that it represents the text used by Jude 
rather than a Hebrew one. The resemblance of 
the two passages is much closer than in many other 
quotations of like amount; not only is there a con- 
siderable amount quoted which does not appear in 
the Ethiopic, but the omissions from the Greek are 
confined to doublets, one of which Dr. Charles ex- 
pressly marks as a dittography. These points will 
be more clear by setting out the two forms side 


by side. 


Enocu 1. 9 
OTL epxeTar OdV Tos pupLacLY 
> oO .* rf c , > Lal 
avTov Kal Tois aytois adror, 
nw 4 ‘ / 
ToujTaL Kplow KaTa TaVTWY, 
Kat amoAeren TavTas Tos G- 
oeBeis 
Kal _eAeyEee TAaCav cdpka. 
mept mavToV epyov THs doe Betas 
avtav Ov 706 noav, Kat 


oKxAnpov dv eAaddAynoav Adsyuv, 


JUDE 14, 15 
tov, 7AGe Kupuos év aylas 
pupidoiy avTov, 
Toca. Kpiow KaTa TavTwV, 
\ > / / x > 
kal eAey€ar mdavTas Tos a- 
oe Bets 


A 4 lal 4 35 , 
TEpl TaVTWV TOV Epywv aoeBeEias 
Leas @ > uA ‘ ‘\ 

aitav dv noEéBnoav, Kal wept 
, A n a \ 7 
TavTwv TOV oKANpaV dv éAd- 


kal wept mavtwv Ov KateAd- Anoav 
Anoav 

Kar’ avtTovd apaptwrol dveBels, | Kat adtod auaptwdoi aoePeis. 
Dr. Swete’s text has been followed for Enoch 


and the R.V. Greek text of Jude, but the margin 
has pupiaoww ayias, which is even closer to the 
Enoch reading. 

The opie (following Dr. Burkitt’s rendering) 
is much less similar, and tends strongly to confirm 
his warm support of the Gizeh text as against 


the Ethiopic. 
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ENnocH JUDE 
And lo! He came with ten Behold, the Lord came with ten 
thousands of holy ones thousands of His holy ones, 
to do judgement on them to execute judgement upon all, 
and to destroy the ungodly 
and to convict all flesh about and to convict all the ungodly 
all that they have done and of all their works of ungodliness 
prepared which they have ungodly 
wrought, 

and of all the hard things which 
the ungodly and sinners ungodly sinners have spoken 
against Him. against Him. 


The omissions are just what might be expected, 
and give a stronger sense of authenticity than an 
absolutely verbatim copy, but we cannot account 
for the additions to the Ethiopic version except by 
the use of a different version by the quoter, and 
this we have without doubt in the Greek MS. of 
Gizeh. 

2. There are two of St. Paul’s acknowledged 
quotations (1 Co. 2. 9 xa@es yéypartas, and Eph. 
5. 14 66 Aéyee*) which cannot be traced to any 
Hebrew original. Origen expressly says that the 
former of these was taken from a book not now 
extant entitled The Revelation of Elias. Epi- 
phanius makes an exactly similar statement about — 
the latter case, and attributes it to the same lost 
book. ‘There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
their statements, and the conclusion seems inevit- 


1 For a full discussion of these two texts see p. 240 of St. Paul and 
Contemporary Jewish Thought, Thackeray. It must be admitted that 
the evidence of Epiphanius is of very much lower value than that of 
Origen. 
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able that St. Paul, as well as St. Jude, has made 
quotations from Apocryphal books in exactly the 
same manner as from admittedly canonical sources. 
Also in 2 Co. 6. 18, St. Paul, in quoting from Isaiah, 
adds words which are not found in that prophet, 
but which come from Jubilees 1. 24; this confla- 
tion would tend to a similar conclusion, that he 
regarded both Isaiah and Jubilees with the same 
value in authority (though the contents may not be 
of equal service to him), and when he so desires 
conflates a passage from each, as he often does in 
his other citations.’ 

3. But there are also a number of passages 
which, though not marked as quotations, seem 
undoubtedly taken from Apocryphal sources, 
passages of sufficient length to give the impression 
that there is an intentional quotation, or that well- 
known phrases are naturally chosen to convey the 
desired meaning. There is no need to exclude 
these passages for want of any acknowledgement 
that they are cited; such unmarked quotations 
abound in the New Testament; modern usage 
would place them between inverted commas, but 
the device was not then known. There is an 
example of this in our Lord’s own words in Mk. 9. 
48, Srrov 6 oKwAnE avtey ov TEedevTa Kal TO Top ov 
oBévvurat, from Is. 66. 24, and when He is on the 

1 It has been suggested that many of the conflate citations are taken, 


not at first hand from the originals, but from an anthology of favourite 
texts. Hatch, Studies in Biblical Greek, p. 203. 
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Cross the Jews rail at Him in the words of Ps. 22. 8, 
mémoev ert tov Beov’ pucacOw viv avtov, ei Oére 
avrov. In like manner St. Paul (1 Co. 15. 32, 33) 
in two successive verses, without any sign that they 
are not his own words, quotes ¢ayapev cal triwper, 
avpiov yap amoOvncxower from Is. 22. 13, and 
PGeipovew HOn ypnoP ousrias xaxai from Menander. 
And again Ro. 10. 13 from Joel 2. 32, and Ro. 11. 
34=1 Co. 2. 16 from Is. 40. 13. 

4. Not only are there unacknowledged quota- 
tions, but many, whether acknowledged or not, are 
very far from close verbal agreement with the 
original (this can be abundantly demonstrated from 
St. Paul’s quotations from the Canonical books, 
where the citation has never been disputed). Nor 
ought we to expect such agreement, for the majority 
of the quoting was perforce from memory—con- 
cordances were unknown; it was difficult to find a 
particular text in a roll which was voluminous in 
more senses than one, even if the required roll were 
to hand (and it often was not) ; this was well under- 
stood by the men of those days, exactness of word 
was no matter if the general sense were given.’ 


} This explanation however, commonly accepted as it is, is strongly 
challenged by Dr. Hatch, Studies in Biblical Greek, p. 204, ‘*. . . such 
quotations were ordinarily made with great accuracy, and that the 
existence of a discrepancy between them and the existing MSS. points 
not to an inaccuracy on the part of the writer, but to a variation in the 
current text . . . the same or nearly the same combinatious occur in 
different writers.” The view taken in the text is based on Johnson’s 
Quotations of the New Testament, where abundant evidence is given from 
literature of all ages. Dr. Hatch’s suggestion that composite quotations 
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The following list of passages which may be 
claimed as citations from Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical buoks is given for the reader to judge 


for himself: 


WIspDoM 
2. 24 
Oavatos ciondAOev eis Tov 
kOo {Lov 
Ay 
aration WuxXnv avTov 
ne be) 


, \ SO Ne A s 
TLS y2p epel Th ETOLNTAS ; 


bal w. > 4 ~ , / 
Tis avTiTHoETAL TO Kpipati 
oov 
LSo02 
4 XV , 3 Lal 
cwtTnpia pev dcxaiwy é€xOpav 
d€ arwAdia 
SIRACH 
32. 24 
o > ~ > 4 A 
éws avtar0do avOpimw Kata 
Tas mpakers avTov 
Bay ye. 
kal 6 Kupios od py Bpaddivy 
39. 6 


. . GeAjoy 


éav Kupuos . 
1 MaccaBEES 
6. 22 
éws moTe OV Tonoers KpioLy 
AS va ‘ 3 A 
Kal exdukyoers TOYS adeA gods 
c an 
Hpav ; 
10. 8 
Kat epoBynOncav poBov péyav 


Ro. 5. 12 eis tov Kéopov eic- 
RAGe . . . 6 Oadvatos 


Jas. 1. 26 amwarav Kapdiay avtov 


Ro. 9. 20 pa epet. .. Th pe 
3 / og 
eroinras ovTWs; 

19 7@ yap BovAjpare avrov 
tis avOeornKeV ; 


Ph. 1. 28 atrots evdergis a- 


7 - “ \ t 
tmwodreias yuov de cwTyplas 


Mt. 16. 27 
XN l4 > tA c / x 
Kal TOTE dmroduoe: EKATTH KATO, 
THY Tpakiv avTov 


2 Pe. 3. 9 od Bpaddver 6 Kupuos 


Jas. 4. 15 edv 6 Kipuos OedAjon 


Rev. 6. 9 
iq / > 7 ‘ 
é€ws moTe ... OU Kpivers Kat 
lal € lad 
éxdukels TO aiua nMOv; 


Mk. 4. 41; Lk. 2. 9 





may come from anthologies of favourite texts is a valuable one, but 


hardly meets the case of a scholar like St. Paul. 


The idea is dealt with 


at more length in Moffat, Zntrod. to N.T. p. 23 (ii.). 
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1 Espras 
4, 39 


\ > y” b} SALEN 
KQL OUK EOTLV Tap QAVTV Aap- 
Bavev rpdowra 


ToBitT 


8. 16 
a QA \ ” / 
kKaTa TO ToAV €AEos Gov 


T. REUBEN 
5. 5 
pevyeTe . . . THV Topvetav 
T. Levi. 
2. 6 


NOR NT i , € b) / 
KGL idov avea xOnoav Ol OVPaVOL 


6. 11 

epOace 5é avrovs  dpyy Tov 
Ocov eis TéAos 
9. 14 

kat racav Ovoiav aAate aAteis 


T. JUDAH 
14. 1 
py peOioxer be oivy 
16.1... dowrias 
19. 3 
aAN . nAenoe pe STL ev 


dyvwcia tovTo éroinra 
23. 5 
Topevopevouvs ev macas Tals 
évToAais avrov 
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Ro. 2. 11 ov ydp eote tpocwro- 
Ania mapa Te Op 
Eph. 6. 9 kat mpoowrodAnia 


5) ” > ‘Sivan 
OUVK «OTL TAP avT@ 


1 Pe. 1.3 xara 7d ToAV adtrov 
éX€os 


1 Co. 6. 18 hevyere Hv Topveiav 


Mt. 3. 16 idov, dvedyOnoav ot 
ovpavoi 


1 Th. 2. 16 efOace Sé én’ 
avTovs 4 opy? els TéXos 


Mk. 9. 49 (A.S.M.) kai maoa 


Ouoia art adirOjoerar } 


Eph. 5. 18 pH peBtoren be otvy 


év @ €oT Lv aowT ia 


1 Ti. 1.18 GAN’ HArAEHOnY Gre 


ayvoov eroinoa 


Lk. 1. 6 ropevdpevor ev maécats 
a > a 
tals evToAais ... Tov Kupiov 


1 This is interesting as apparently an example of a citation inserted 


as a gloss by a later hand. 
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T. IssacHAR 
Me ae 


\ > »* Slit) Lia NI 4 
KGL OUK eyVov €V €f.0l GALAPTLAV 


T. DAN. 


G2 
3 , ~ - 
eyyloate TO Oew 
6. 10 
> , > > . 7 > ed 
arooTyTE ot azo Tarns adiKias 


T. NAPHTALI 


3. 4 
byeis S€ pay ovTwS 
8. 4 
kat 6 8uaBoros pevferar ap 
DOV 


T. Gap 


6. 3 

ayarnoate addAjAovs amo 

kapotas 

A +7 c , > , 
kal édv Tis GpapTHoe Els Cé, 

ele avT@ eipyvnv . . - kat 

3A 7 c / 

éav petavojoas oporoynocyn 

apes avT@ 


T. ASHER 
6. 2 
ag A “3 QA , 
6TL Kal mpdoocovet TO Kkakor, 
nr A / 
Kal wuvevookotc. Tols mpac- 
covet 


T. JosEPH 


1263 
év Ayo cuverxéeOnv Kat adtds 
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Ro. 7. 7 dAAa THY dpaptiav 


> 7 
OUK €yVOV 


Jas. 4.8 eyyioate TH Dew 


2Ti.2.19droarHTw ard ddixias! 


Lk. 22. 26; Eph. 4. 20 
bpeis 6€ ovx ovTwS 


Jas. 4. 7 to SuaBorAw, Kal ¢. 
ad vpov 


1 Pe. 1. 22 €k xafapas kapdias 
aAAnAovs ayamrnoarte (A.S.M.) 

Lk. 17. 3 éav aydpry [eis oe] 
6 adeAdds cov Emitipnoov 
avT@* Kal €av peTavonoy, 
aes avTo 


> a 3 a 

Ro. 1. 32 ov povov avTa rovotoww 

> QA X Lal ~~ 

aAXAa Kat cuvevdokovot Tots 
Tpaorovet 


Mt. 25. 35 
ereivara yap kal €OWKaTe pot 


payetv 


1 This is marked by a capital in R.V. as the second of two short 
citations, but no reference is given for either. 
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T. JosEPH 


1. 6, 7 
povos Hpnv Kal 6 Oeds ape- 
KaAecEe pe’ 
év doGeveia jpnv Kat o K. 
emer keWaTo pe" 
ev dvdaky jynv Kal 6 cwrnp 
éxapitoc€é pe. 
13. 1 


, ”~ a 3 , , 
Tt TOVUTO O GKOVW TEPL TOV; 


13 
ovk ofa 6 A€yeus 


T. BENJAMIN 
rs 
= Q 3 Ny ~ ~ 
ovTos TO ayadov TOLWwWY VLKE 
, 
TO KaKOV 
8.1 
> , X 7 4 
amddpare THV KGKLAV KaL TpoC- 


KoAXaobe TH ayabornre 
B23 
ovx Opa yuvaika eis Topveiav 


10. 8 (A) 


TOTE TAVTES aAdaynoopeba 


11. 2 (8, S}) 


evdoxiav GeAjpatos avTov 


11. 3 
@ , A 2A 
€ws ovvreAetas TOV GALWVOS 


ENocH 


38. 2 . 
It had been good for them if 
they had not been born 
48.4 
He shall be the light of the 
Gentiles 
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Mt. 25. 35 
Eevos ipnv Kal ovvayayere pe’ 


joOevnca Kal érerkeacGE pe’ 


ev dvdakn unv kal 7AGere 
Tpos pe. 


Lk. 16. 2 ti tovTo dxovw mept 
wou; 


Mt. 26. 70 otk oféa ti éyers 


Ro. 12. 21 vika & To ayad@ 


x 
TO K. 


Ro. 12. 9 drootvyotvtes 76 Tro- 
/, vA -~ 3 ~ 
vnpov, KoAAGpevot TO ayaa 


Mt. 5. 28 6 BAerov yvvaixa 
mpos TO eriGupnoar avTas 


1 Co. 15. 51 wavres d€ aAAa- 
ynoopeba. 


Eph. 1. 5 tiv evdokiav tov 
GeXijpatos avTov 


Mt. 28. 20 €ws tas ovvTeetas 
TOU ai@vos 


Mt. 26. 24 
Good were it for that man if 
he had not been born 


Lk. 2. 32a, to be a light to 
lighten the Gentiles (P.B.V.) 
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ENocH 


62. 5 (45. 3; 55. 4, ete) 
when they see that Son of Man 
sitting on the throne of His 


glory 


86. 1 (88. 1) 
Isaw ...astar fell from heaven 


99. 7 
they who worship stones and 
grave images of gold and 
silver and wood and clay, 
and those who worship im- 
pure spirits and demons 


J UBILEES 


1. 24 
I shall be their Father and they 
shall be My children 
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Mt. 19. 28 
When the Son of Man shall 
sit on the throne of His glory. 
Cf. Mk. 14. 62; Mt. 25. 31 


Rev. 9. 1 I saw a star from 
heaven fallen unto the earth 


Rev. 9. 20 that they should not 
worship demons and the idols 
of gold and of silver and of 
brass and of stone and of wood 


2 Co. 6. 18 

I will be to you a Father and 
ye shall be to Me sons and 
daughters 


This is connected by St. Paul with a quotation 
from Isaiah, but does not form part of it. 


4. 30 
For one thousand years are as 
one day in the testimony of 
the heavens 


ASSUMPTION OF MOSES 


7. 4 dolosi 

7. 7 quaerulosi 

7. 9 immunda tractantes et os 
eorum loquitur ingentia 


5.5 mirantes personas locupletum 
et accipientes munera 


2 Pe. 3. 8 One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years and 
a thousand years as one day 


Ju. 16 

yoyyvarai 

ep ijwoupor 

kata Tas erOvpias adTov 
TOpevopevol Kal TO oTOpa 
avt@v AaXet vrépoyKa. CE. 
Dan. 7. 8 

Oavpafovtes tpdowra wapeAcias 


Xapiv 
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We now come to a different class of passage, 
where the quotation is made conjointly from a 
text in the Old Testament and from a version of 
the same in an Apocryphal book. It will be noted 
that where the latter amplifies the former, the New 
Testament writer in quoting makes use of this 
amplification. 


<a Str. 25. 23 He 12. 99 
Xeipes avepévar Kal| Xeipes Taperpévar Kal | TAS TapeLpevas XElpas 
yovata TapadreAv-|yovata mapadrgeXAv-| kal Ta tapadeAvpeva 
peva. péva yovara. 


Here the New Testament agrees with the 
Apocrypha where it differs from the LXX.; it 
thus appears to quote from Sirach rather than 
Isaiah, and in any case shows familiarity with the 
former. 


Gen, 22). 185) 1203 
KGL evevhoynOioor- 
“TAL ev TO) oméppare 
cov TavTa 7a, eOvm 

12. 3 kat & & col 
Tava, at pvdat THs 


yas 


Sir. 44. 21 Ga. 3. 8 
evevroyn Fjvae cOv7q evevdoynFirovrar € év 
év TO OTEppat avTov | col Tava Ta EOvy 











St. Paul here apparently quotes the second of 
the two texts in Genesis rather carelessly, although 
the one used by Sirach seems slightly more 
appropriate to his context. 


Mat. 4. 5 Str. 48. 10 
6s dzoKkaTagTHoE: | éerietpefar Kapdiay 
Kapdlay TaTpos Tpos | waTpds mpds vioV 
vioV 


Lx. 1.17 
erurtpevar Ka.poias 
Tatépwv ert Teva 





I 
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All three refer to Elijah. St. Luke departs 
further from the Old Testament than Sirach, but 
follows him in changing the most important word 
in the sentence. 


Ex. 20.17; Deut. 5.21 Sir. 4. 1 Mx. 10. 19 
otk emuOupnoes pay arorrepnons pony ar, 
Ro. 7. 8 
ovK ew, 


Here St. Paul gives the correct LXX. text, 
while St. Mark, in recording our Lord, follows the 
Apocrypha, using quite a different word for “covet,” 
as well as preferring with Sirach to put the verb 
in the subjunctive mood. Had both done so we 
might have conjectured a vernacular edition of the 
Commandments. 


1 Sam. 2. 8, 10 Str. 10. 14 Lk. 1. 52 
5 Lae ALUN ~ , > / lal / 3 XA 
avictg amd  yns| @pdvovs  apxdvTwv | kabetA€ Suvdcras ard 
7 > an tal c /, , \ o 
mevnta .. . dobevn| kaGciAev 6 Kipios| Opdvwr, kat twooe 
Toure.  avTidskov| kat exdOurev mpgels | Tamrewovs 
aUTOU avT avTov 


This is rather a matter of similarity of thought 
than of word, but there is the use of a royal 
metaphor common to the latter two which is 
not so prominent in Samuel, and there is the 
agreement in using Opévos and xaGeide. But the 
similarity with Samuel is not confined to this 
one verse. 
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Is. 59. 17 
PEE 4 
Kal évedtoato duKato- 
ovvnv ws Odpaka Kal 
mepiGeto mepikedpa- 
Aaiav cwrnpiov eri 


THs Kepadys 
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Wiss. 5. 17 
Anpwerar tavordiav 
tov (HAov avrov, 
> 4 4 
EVOUT ETAL Adpaxa. 
duxarocvvny Kat 

7 / 
TepiOnoeTar Kdpv0a. 
Kpiow avuToKpitov. 
Anperar dowida... 
3 a A | , 
o€vvet Se amotopov 
> ‘ > c 7 
opyjyv els poupatav 
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EPH. 6. 11 
> / ‘\ 
evotcacbe tiv mav- 
/ nr an 
omAiav Tov Oeov... 
27 , XV , 
evovodpevor Tov Od- 
paka THS SiKaroctvys 
... TOV Oupedy THs Ti- 
OTEWS ... THV TEpt- 
, an 
Kepadraiay TOU CwTn- 
plov... TV paXaupav 
1 Tu. 5. 8 
> 4 4 
evdvcdpevor Odpaxa 
TigTews Kal aydcmrns 
\ /, 
Kal  Trepikepadaiav 
> f , 
éArida cwrnpias 


This is well-trodden ground. The word panoply, 
and the additional use of sword and shield in com- 
pany with Wisdom can hardly be an accident, even 


though the words are different. 


The passage from 


Thessalonians warns us, too, that St. Paul is quite 
ready slightly to change his metaphor when desired. 


Jer. 18. 3 
TOU KEpapews . 
> , A 
eroinoev . . . Kabas 
nperev . . . KaOdS Oo 
KEpapevs OUTOS Ov 
Suvytopar ... as 6 
myX0Os Dpeis 


5) \ 
€OTE . 


: KEpa.evs ary 


Wis. 15. 7 
>] La) 
. €K TOU 
> a a > 
avtov mnAov  ave- 
, 4 nm 
wAGTaTO TA °TE TOV 
Lal yy Lal 
KaBapav epywv dovda 
4 / > 7 
KEN TA TE EVAVTLO. 


Ro. 9. 21 

vn 3 my” > f- 
q] OVK €xer eLovciav 
c nan n 
6 Kepapeds TOU THnAOD 
ek TOU avTov upd- 
Paros Towjoat O pev 
> X tal a A 
els TUunV oKEvOS O de 
eis aTipiav 


This is a good example, showing how an illus- 


tration which had served several generations of 
Prophets received a fresh use from St. Paul; he 
welds together one whole out of the two older 
passages, using the salient points of each without 
seeming to be borrowing, and yet his words clearly 
show his indebtedness to Wisdom. 
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Gen. 15. 6 1 Macc. 2. 52 Ro4epsenGas 3. 6: 
kat éAoyicOn aitm|Kat eAoyicOn avTo Jas. 2. 23 
eis OuKaLocvvnv Sixavocvvn kat €AoyicOn aito 


> 4 
els OrKaLoovVHY 


Here the New Testament either does not know 
the alteration in the Apocrypha or disregards it ; 
but the change is so minute that it can hardly 
have any value either way. 


TSS 6220 1 Mace. 7. 37 Mx. 11. 17 
6 yap olkds pov oikos | eivat oikov rpomevxXs|6 ofkds frou olkos 
Tpocevyns KAnOjce-|. . . TE aw Gov Tpowevxns KAnOjoe- 
TAL TAT LW TOUS EOVET LY Ta. TaGL TOIs EOvEerLV 


In this case St. Mark quotes from Isaiah with 
almost literal exactness, while Maccabees takes 
liberties with the text to suit his need. But it is 
noticeable that both the other Synoptists omit the 
mention of the Gentiles; they presumably had 
both St. Mark and Isaiah before them, and they 
may be showing the same national prejudice as 
Maccabees, though we should scarcely expect to 
find anything of the kind in a Gentile writer like 
St. Luke. 


Lam. 4. 19 1 Macc. 9. 10 Mr. 26. 18 
NY YUKEV .. mapertiv | Kal nyylKeV 6 KaLpos 6 Kalpos pou eyyvs 
6 KaLpos OV pO eoTL 


Here the common use of the word for “near” 
suggests that the Maccabean phrase was in the 
Evangelist’s mind, to aid his choice between the 
two words available in Lamentations. 
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Lxv. 26. 12 T. JUDAH 25. 3 2 Co. 6, 16 
Kal éopar bpiv Oeds,| Kal ererOe cis Nady} Kal eropar avTav 


A c lol yy , 
Kal vpets eoerOe proe 
ads 
JER. 31. 33 
a! > a > 
Kal Evopat avTots €cs 
Y 
Ocdv Kal avrotecovTai 
prot eis Aadv 


Kupiov Qeds, kal adrol ecov- 
Tat pov Aas 

Hr. 8. 10. 
kal éropas adtois ets 
Ocov, avrol érovTai 
poot eis Naov 


Hebrews clearly follows Jeremiah; St. Paul’s 
use of the genitive may point to a use of the 
Testaments (for which there is other evidence), but 
seems more to point to his usual want of literal 
exactness in making quotations. 


T. Nap. 8. 8 
KaLpos yap Tvvoveias 
yuvaskos Kal Kaupods 
> 4 > 
eyYKpaTeias els Tpoo- 


evX7v 


Eccuzs. 3. 5 
Kalpos TOU  TreEpt- 
AaBety Kal Kaupds 
TOU paKkpuvOnvas ard 


TreprAnpwews 


1 Co. 7. 5 
pay amoorepeite ad- 
AnAovs, ei py Te av 
ek oupupwvou pds 
Katpov, iva axodd- 
ONTE TH TpoTEvxy 

A curious parallel but useful, in that the Testa- 
ments give leisure for prayer as the reason for 
such restraint, and St. Paul follows this thought 


for his exhortation on the subject. 


ZucH. 8. 16 T. Dan. 5. 2 Epa. 4. 25 
Aareite GAnOeav | adrAjnOeav PbeyyerGe|Aareire addnOeay 
€kagTOS mpos Tov |EKagTOS mpds Tdv|EeKaTTOS peTA TOU 


tAnoiov abtov wAnoiov avtov 
T. Revs. 6. 9 
Trotety dAnOevay éxac- 
Tos Tpos Tov TAnToV 
ae 
avTou 


7 = an 
tAnoiov avTov 


This is a clear case of adherence to the Old 
Testament text, but St. Paul must needs change 
the preposition and the case following. 
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Ex. 19. 5, 6 Jus. 16. 18 1 Pr 2.9 
Ye shall be a peculiar’. . . that it should}. . . a kingly priest- 
treasure unto Me from|be unto the Lord a} hood, a holy nation, a 
among all peoples. ..| people for possession | people for possession. 
a kingdom of priests | above all nations...| Rev. 1.6; 5.10 
and an holy nation |akingdom and priests | kingdom and priests 
and a holy nation 





This is a less certain case as we cannot compare 
the very words (there being no Greek version of 
Jubilees), but it appears very similar to the rest, a 
turn of phrase being added in the Apocryphal book 
and reappearing in the New Testament passage. 

5. There are many passages, too, in the New 
Testament which remind us of parts of Apocryphal 
books so strongly that the resemblance can hardly 
be accidental. Thus the great 44th Chapter of 
Sirach seems to be recalled in Ac. 7 and He. 11, 
while the latter chapter further reminds us of the 
dying speech of Mattathias and the account of 
the tortures which the faithful suffered at that 
time—some of the words used in the Maccabean 
account appear in this chapter of Hebrews. Many 
of St. James’ maxims can be found foreshadowed 
in Wisdom or Sirach. 

In 1 Co. 15. 29 St. Paul instances the practice 
of Baptism for the dead as an evidence for the 
Resurrection, just as the writer of 2 Macc. 12. 44 
claims that the sacrifice for the dead could have 
no other justification. 

The return of Tobit to his home has some 
phrases in common with the return of the Prodigal 
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Son, and probably suggested them, as his story 
was very popular and thoroughly well known. 

The parts of Wisdom about the types of Idolatry, 
the influence of idol worship on morality (especially 
as leading to unnatural wickedness), and the 
similarity of the punishment meted out to the 
crime committed are all reflected in the Hpistle to 
the Romans." 

The description of the personal appearance of 
the Messiah in Rev. 1. 14 is remarkably like that 
in Enoch (71. 10; 14. 20, 24). To these might 
be added a very large number of cases where the 
idea or metaphor used by the Apocrypha and the 
New Testament is identical.” 

6. There are a number of stories quoted in the 
New Testament as matters of common knowledge, 
which have no place in the Hebrew Canon. Many 
of them, however, have been found in various 
Apocryphal books, and it seems impossible to resist 
the inference that these books were the source 
from which the New Testament writers took them, 
and that they were able to assume that their 
readers would readily recognize and accept them. 
This forms a double influence upon the New 
Testament language, both in the quoting of the 
stories themselves and also in the allusive style in 
which the. quotation is made. 

Such, for instance, is the story of the burial of 
the twelve Patriarchs in Ac. 7. 16 (T. Reuben 


1 See Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. 51, 52, and 267-9. ? Appendix II. 
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and Jubilees), the contention of Michael with the 
Devil in Ju. v. 9 (Assumption of Moses); the sawing 
asunder in He. 11. 37 seems to be a reference to 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah; the delivery of the 
Torah by the Angels in Ac. 7. 53 and Ga. 3. 19, 
and the preaching of Noah referred to in 2 Pe. 
2. 5 are both found in the Book of Jubilees. The 
reference to Jannes and Jambres in 2 Ti. 3. 8 is 
almost certainly from the “‘ Poenitentia Jambre et 
Mambre” of the Gelesian notitia.' 

7. There are many cases where the use of | 
particular words is common to the Apocrypha and 
the New Testament, but which is not found before 
that time. ‘Thus we have the conjunction of capé 
kal aia as in Mt. 16.17; 1 Co. 15.50; Ga. 1.16; 
this is a common phrase in Rabbinic literature, but 
makes its first appearance in the Apocrypha.’ 
Again in Wisdom 7. 14 and 1 Mace. 12. 43 
ouvicTnut is made to mean “commend” as in 
Rog /1'6. 412) 2) Com hp) DBs) aan Wiss wh Ss 0h) ae 
Breroweva means Nature as in He. 11. 3; aly in 
Tob. 14. 5 has the same meaning of ‘this world” 
as so often in the New Testament ; 8i«n is personified 
in Wis. 14. 31 and again in Ac. 28. 4; Lk. 3. 18 
follows 1 Macc. 10. 35 in using zpaccew for “ exact”; 
in 2 Mace. 7. 19 we have the word @eouayeiv and 
in Ac. 5. 39 the cognate Oeoudyo. (in the mouth 
of a Sanhedrist be it noted), words nowhere else 


1 See Swete, Introduction to Old Testament in Greek, p. 282. 
2 Sir A Ss erectile 
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to be found either in the LXX. or the Classics ; 
in T. Levi 15. 2 is another rare word Sccaoxpicia 
which occurs in Ro. 2. 5, but also is to be sought 
in vain in either LXX. or Classics. 

8. The use of various titles of God shows much 
common ground between the Apocrypha and the 
New Testament. The ornamenting of the Divine 
Style proceeded apace in the post-Hxilic period,’ 
partly from motives of reverence, and partly from a 
desire for mellifluous periphrasis as an adornment of 
liturgical language. In the Hexateuch with very 
few exceptions It is Kupios or @eos or Kupuos 
6 @eds, and most of the exceptions only add 
some obvious and plain addition such as God of 
Israel, or, of our fathers. But with the books in 
the third part of the Jewish Canon the titles of 
God are many, and when the Apocryphal books 
are reached there are some few added which re- 
appear in the New Testament, and it seems that 
they have been adopted from the Apocryphal books. 
Thus there is @eds rhs ecpnvns in T. Dan 5. 2 which 
is used six times by St. Paul (1 Th. 5. 23; Ro. 
OSI GH 20 3 Col PASS si 2Coy habs “Phe 
4. 9), and it again appears in He. 13. 20. Then 
there is the beautiful Baciteds tév aidverv of To. 
13. 6 and En. 12. 3 which is employed by St. Paul 
in 1 Ti. 1.17. The description of God as teyvirns 
in Wis. 13. 1 is again made use of in He. 11. 10. 
None of these are to be found in the Hebrew Canon. 

1 Jackson, op. cit. p. 173; and Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 198 ff. 
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Also in Lk. 15. 18 the Evangelist follows the com- 
mon Apocryphal use of ovpavos for God,’ but this is 
found once in the Old Testament at Job 22. 26.” 

9. There are also a number of words for places 
and things which appear for the first time in the 
Apocrypha and become familiar in the pages of 
the New Testament. Thus in Sir. 1.3; 42. 18, is 
aBvacos so frequent in Revelation. Wis. 13. 9; 
14. 6 (and Tob. 14. 5) is the prototype of the 
common New Testament usage of aiév meaning the 
world in a rather evil sense. Gir. 24. 11 “the 
beloved city ” again appears in Rev. 20.9. 2 Mace. 
frequently uses 6 rozos for the Temple, a use which 
is followed by Ac. 6.13; 21.28; Jo. 11.48. In 
the same book and in Judith we find yepovcia for 
the Sanhedrim as in Ac. 5. 21. The ‘‘ Tartarus” of 
2 Pe. 2. 4 may come from En. 20. 2 rather than 
from classical sources direct. A particularly in- 
structive instance is that of mura abou (Wis. 16. 13; 
3 Mace. 5.51) as used in Mt. 16. 18. The correspond- 
ing phrase in the Old Testament is rida Oavarov® 
(as the equivalent of mip and not 5invw), thus the 
later books have deliberately chosen a new phrase 
from Hellenic sources, which is adopted by the 
New Testament writer. 


1“Hyuaprov eis tov ovpavov. Cf. e& odpavod # €& dvOpdmrwy (Mt. 21. 25; 
Mk. 11. 30; Lk. 20. 4) ; onpetov dad rod ovpavod (Mk. 8. 11; Jn. 3. 27; 
Lk. 11. 16). 

2 Cf. Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 217. Similarly dwev means from 
God in Wis. 19. 6, as in Jo. 3. 8, 7, 81; 19. 11; Jas. 1. 17; 3. 15, 17. 

3 Except in Is. 38. 10, but this passage appears to be very late in 
date ; cf. Skinner, Camb. Bib., Isaiah, vol. 1, p. 278. 
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10. A minute examination of texts has produced 
an imposing list’ of over 700 parallels or re- 
semblances. There are, too, 555 words which are 
common to the Apocrypha and the New Testament 
which are not found at all in the older books.* But 
it must be confessed that these long lists are more 
imposing to the eye than to the intellect ; some of 
them are slight or merely fancied; some, too, perhaps 
of the examples in the preceding paragraphs seem 
almost to fall under the same charge. It is mostly 
a question of the use in common of a word or group 
of words, at most three in number. So that very 
little can be argued from them, or indeed from any 
of the evidence outside of the very scanty list of 
quotations direct or indirect, except that there is 
much in common between the Apocrypha and the 
New Testament in thought and language—they 
are both treating of the same great topic of the 
Revelation of God to man, they are both written 
by men of the same race, religion, training, and 
environment —small wonder, then, that they speak 
in many common words—yet this is a very real 
influence of the Apocrypha upon the language of 
the New Testament, that the nidus of the Apo- 
crypha, feathered and pressed and shaped anew 
by its writers, should equally be the nidus of 
the New Testament. [For the Apocrypha, as we 
have seen in earlier chapters, covers a period of 
great change and marvellous progress in religious 

1 Given in Appendix III. 2 Appendix VII. 
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evolution.’ There is a vast gulf between the last 
books of the Jewish Canon and the writing of the 
New Testament. The religious principles marked 
out by the Prophets on the one side and by the 
Lawyerson the other—the Hzekiel-Kzra combination 
of the days immediately following the return from 
Captivity —had been developed in a marvellous 
manner in the meanwhile. Precept, too, had 
gradually become practice; though the Lawyers 
of our Lord’s day from their pedestal of self- 
satisfaction might call the common herd “ cursed” 
because they were not all experts in jurisprudence 
(‘this people which knoweth not the Torah”),’ it 
is undoubted that the main principles of their 
religion were known and observed by almost all, 
with a fidelity which has never been achieved by 
the Christian Church, and which still marks the 
Jewish race all over the world. The Sabbath was 
scrupulously observed, and there is not a trace of 
the old besetting sin of idolatry, while a vast 
number of rules of conduct, even if they did not 
always extend to the tithing of “mint, anise, and 
cummin”® so persistently demanded by the Scribes, 
had become the traditions of life for the great 
majority. Perhaps the strongest evidence of the 
moral and spiritual progress during this period is 


1 Charles, Eschatology, p. 198, ‘‘The ethical teaching on these 
subjects in Apocalyptic is a vast advance on that of the Old Testament, 
and forms the indispensable link which in this respect connects the Old 
Testament with the New.” 

2 Jo. 7. 49. 3 Mt. 23. 23. 
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the difference in the reception of our Lord and 
His disciples to that accorded the prophets of 
former days—then the people scoffed or persecuted 
—now they gladly listened, they desired to hear 
how they might live nearer to God, and to serve 
Him better. Even if some of our Lord’s sayings 
were too hard for them, even if some came out of 
the merest curiosity, yet the crowds that poured 
out into the wilderness to hear Him, or thronged 
Him upon the lake side, do tell of a real spiritual 
life in the nation. Now such a change as this in 
the religious life of a people, bringing with it new 
conceptions of God, new stories of His dealings 
with His people, inevitably changed and augmented 
the religious vocabulary; and it is this same 
vocabulary, used in common by the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament, that underlies and explains 
the majority of the phrases in our long lists of 
parallels, and forms the greatest and most real 
influence of the Apocrypha upon the language of 
the New Testament—that it provided a very large 
stock of religious formulae by which the new teach- 
ing might be expressed or illustrated. 

11. An examination of these same parallels from 
the New Testament side’ leads to much the same 
result. They are scattered fairly evenly over all 
the books, and no one author as a rule shows any 
marked preponderance beyond that involved in the 
length of his writings. St. Mark is rather below 


1 Appendix IV. 
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the average. St. Matthew slightly above it. There 
is, however, a clearly marked difference as to the 
books from which these parallels come. As the 
writers differ in thought and word, so our parallels 
come from different parts of the Apocryphal 
literature ; the didactic and almost epistolary books 
like the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and 
Apocalyptic like Enoch, have much in common with 
the New Testament, while stories like Bel and the 
Dragon have nothing to contribute to the Gospel 
(this is equally true of citations from the canonical 
books, there are far more drawn from the later 
prophets—the didactic books—than from the former 
prophets—the books of history'). Again like will 
use like; Revelation and St. Jude draw from Enoch, 
Acts from Maccabees, St. Paul from Wisdom, the 
‘Gospels from the Testaments, while the moralizing 
St. James finds much to his purpose in Ben-Sira. 
A difference may be noted, too, in the amount to 
which the New Testament writers rely on material 
from other hands. St. Jude, for instance, is scarcely 
more than a patchwork of quotations, a mosaic of 
marbles from many quarries* (and consequently 
his use of matter from the Apocrypha is large in 
proportion — the number of parallels is few, but 


1 Moulton (Camb. Bib., Hssays, p. 475), ‘‘ The Pentateuch accounts for 
a quarter of the New Testament quotations, the Prophets (and Daniel) 
for nearly a half, and the Psalms for a fifth, while all the rest only 
amount to 6 per cent... the historical books and the rest of the 
Hagiographa fall very much into the background.” 

? For other examples of ‘‘ patchwork” see Ac. 7 ; Ro. 9. 19-11. 12; 
He. 1. 5-14. 
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there are two direct quotations, each of two whole 
verses out of a total of five and twenty forming the 
Epistle), while St. Paul with his tremendous 
originality, and in spite of his Rabbinic training, is 
much less indebted to the work of others, and even 
when he quotes them or brings in an idea from 
them, mainly does so by way of illustrating a 
theme which stands perfectly well without them. 

All this brings the feeling that, m one way 
or another, there is a marked influence of the 
Apocrypha on the New Testament text;* the ex- 
press citations, the common thought and phrase- 
ology, are undeniable. While admitting to the 
full that many of the parallels are mere coincidences 
or due solely to the common nationality and 
environment of the writers, there is still a con- 
siderable residue left. And this residue would be 
far greater had we the whole of the Jewish 
literature available in the first century A.D. now in 
- our hands for purposes of comparison. As it is, we 
have many of the books only in fragments, with 
highly uncertain texts. Of these, too, a number 
no longer exist in Greek for an accurate compari- 
son with the New Testament text, and are only 
available for the average student after passing 
through a terrible sieve of translation— Hebrew — 
Greek — Ethiopic— English. 

1 Jackson, Esch. of Jesus, p. 240, ‘‘It (7.2. an Apocalyptic book) 
contains such striking parallels to New Testament passages as to suggest 


a very close connexion, if not actual literary dependence, on the part of 
the later writers.”’ 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


WuHEN all the foregoing influences upon the 
beginnings of Christianity, as seen either in the 
very words in the Books of the New Testament, or 
in the circumstances, environment, beliefs, pre- 
suppositions, which surrounded and moulded the 
Infant Church, are taken into account, the con- 
clusion cannot be avoided that as the people of 
Israel were chosen of God to receive training as the 
nation from which Christianity should grow, so in 
this training and preparation not the least part is 
that included in the years which may roughly be 
called the Greek Period of History. Our debt 
to these later and often despised days of Jewish 
history is almost certainly greater than to those 
before the Exile. Nor can we underestimate the 
value of the new knowledge about those days and 
their literature for the right understanding of the 
New Testament. Much has been done and much 
more will be done to clear away old misunderstand- 
ings or to throw light on passages hitherto hopelessly 

128 
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obscure, by the accumulation of evidence as to the 
exact meaning of a word or phrase from the con- 
temporary writings. And this help will come not 
only from the various fragments of the common 
speech preserved in stray documents, but particu- 
larly from the books written by Jews in the same 
vernacular and embodying many of the thoughts 
and expressions which are found as “common 
form” in the first Christian literature.’ 

It is, however, quite possible to expect too much 
from these books.” The first wonder at finding 
prototypes of what had long been considered ex- 
clusively Christian raises hope of a very rich 
harvest of material for comparison and illustration ; 
but further search proves disappointing, and some 
reasons must be attempted to account for this 
paucity. 

It certainly does not arise from any question of 
canonicity—this has been clearly shown above. 
Yet it is doubtless true that books which were not 
used for the continuous Synagogue reading, as 
were the Torah and the Prophets, would not be so 
familiar, or lend themselves so readily to allusion 
or quotation.* Nor (so far as people other than 
professed theological students possessed or were 


1 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 123, ‘‘It was part of the common stock of 
religious ideas, a natural element in the Jewish religion of that time.” 

2 A disastrous result in the region of textual criticism is considered 
in Appendix V. 

3 This can be demonstrated by the use in the New Testament of the 
books admitted to the Hebrew Canon. The Hagiographa citations are a 
tiny fraction of those from the Torah and Prophets. 

K 
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able to read books) would the extra-canonical 
books be so much used as the older collection, for 
the same reason of the growing strictness of the 
Canon. And the majority of the New Testament 
writers (excluding St. Paul and the writer of 
Hebrews) were of the less educated class. 

Some further reasons may be found in the 
character of the Apocrypha and other books of the 
same period. 

(a) The Apocrypha is exceedingly wordy and 
redundant. A considerable portion of it is reworked 
from older books, and we have already found that 
much of the influence of its language on the New 
Testament comes from some of the traditional 
matter which it adds in these places. Thus the 
same proverbs occur in slightly different forms in 
many places; whole chapters are given to varied 
illustrations of a single moral, and that often a 
very hackneyed theme; nay, whole books repeat 
themselves, e.g. 1 Esdras is a second edition of 2 
Chronicles and Hzra with a very small portion of 
new material, 2 and 3 Maccabees are a new treat- 
ment of the story given in the first book. The 
same is largely true of the Pseudepigrapha. If 
these books were reduced by the omission of all 
that is in the Old Testament, and all that appears 
more than once, with the exception of the Apo- 
calyptic visions, there would be a remarkably small 
residuum. So that from a small source there must 
be but a small stream. 
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(b) Allowance must be made for the loss of many 
books in whole or part, which contributes to this 
paucity of material. No parallels can be found 
without the older books to compare. The date of 
some of the books extant, too, is later than that of 
the majority of the New Testament; these have 
been perforce excluded from our consideration, and 
further reduce the available material. 

(c) More important, perhaps, is the fact that the 
Bible, as containing a record of the gradual Revela- 
tion of God, must differ in the power and value of 
its parts, not according to the space that any writer 
may take to give his message, but by the amount 
and intensity of the Revelation vouchsafed to him. 
Now the Apocrypha itself admits the absence of 
direct revelation to any great extent during its 
period—just as in the days of Eli there had been 
“no open vision,” so the Maccabees had to lay 
aside the stones of the desecrated Altar till a 
prophet should arise—it was rather a time of 
assimilation of truths already proclaimed than for 
the setting forth of new ones, or the gradual 
evolution of doctrines from prophetical premisses. 
This is the direct opposite to the case of the New 
Testament, which was produced under the necessity 
of recording the Revelation of God in the Incarna- 
tion, and its fulness would the less be dependent 
on a comparatively sterile period.’ 


1 Burkitt, Apoc. p. 15, ‘‘ They are not great in themselves. They are 
not worth much as literature, or as contributions to thought. They 
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It will be natural, therefore, that there should be 
a marked contrast between the Apocryphal and 
similar books (with their laboured Rabbinic style) 
and the virility and freshness of the New Testament 
(in spite of exceptions such as Jude), because the 
latter was written in the Spirit and Power of Him 
who “taught as one having authority and not as 
the Scribes.” * 

And further, when we find some well-worn 
phrase or idea, it has not seldom a new and 
richer meaning, it is transformed into a new and 
pregnant Adyuov.” 

Nothing of (it) that doth fade, 


But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.? 


We shall not, however, think the less of the 
source or of the patient evolution of thought and 
language which provided the vehicle for the wider 





throw no light directly on the problems of our time, in the sense that 
Aeschylus or Plato, Amos or the Gospels, throw light, . . . No, the 
value of the Apocalypses is of quite a different order. They are the most 
characteristic survivals of what I will venture to call, with all its 
narrowness and its incoherence, the heroic age of Jewish History, the 
age when the nation attempted to realise in action the part of the 
peculiar people of God.” 

1 Tbid. p. 6, “ The Christian Apocalypse of John, as we read it, may 
be a complication of different dates, or a reissue of an earlier book, but 
in this respect the core of it breathes a new spirit. ‘I, John,... I 
heard . . .’ this is new.”’ 

2 A. B. Bruce (quoted in Manch. Th. Lec. Ser. 1, p. 112), “Jesus... 
borrowed from the past in such a way as to transmute traditional data 
into a newer conception.” 

8 Shakespeare, Tempest, Act 1, Sc. 2, Ariel’s second song. 
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and fuller revelation. Nay, we cannot fully com- 
prehend the latter unless we equally fully under- 
stand the form in which it was written down, the 
exact value of the phrases used to record the 
message,—the contents of a bottle can only be 
classified as to colour when the tint of the contain- 
ing glass is previously ascertained. And we believe 
in a reasonable account of Human History, that 
God is therein ever “working His purpose out,” 
but always by Human hands, speaking through 
Human throats. We desire, therefore, to know 
much of His instruments, the Human vehicles of 
His Teaching, not only that we may the better 
understand the How of His leading in the past, 
but that we may trace more accurately the same 
guiding Hand to-day, in the same Human instru- 
ments, and thus make fuller progress in learning 
Divine truth, ever choosing the best, ever looking 
for fresh guidance, and discarding as in time past 
the merely human or the provisional stages in 
religious progress. 


EXPLICIT. 





APPENDIX I 


SMALL PASSAGES OF APOCALYPTIC MATTER 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


3. 7 wrath to come 

3. 10-12 wrath to come 

4. 17 Kingdom of Heaven 
at hand 

4, 23 Gospel of Kingdom 

5. 17-20 Gospel of Kingdom 

5. 29, 30 Gehenna 

7. 22 that day 

8. 11, 12 many from east 
and west 

8. 29 punishing demons 
before the time 

10. 7 Kingdom of Heaven 
at hand 

10. 15 day of Judgement 

10. 16-23 the end 

10. 28 Gehenna 

11.14 Elijah 

11. 22, 24 day of Judgement 

12. 28 Kingdom of God 
come 

12. 32 present and future 
aeons 

12. 36 day of Judgement 

12. 43-45 demonology 

13. 37-43 explanation of 
parable of tares 


135 


Mt. 13. 


49, 50 end of the aeon 
24-28 Parousia 

10-13 Elijah 

7-9 Gehenna 

28-30 the regeneration 
29-36 Gehenna 

64 Parousia 

20 end of aeon 


16. 
Yi. 
18. 
19. 
23. 
26. 
28. 


_ 1.14, 15=Mt. 4.17 


8. 38-9. 1 = Mt. 10. 32 and 
16. 28 

9. 11-13 = Mt. 17. 10-13 

9. 43-48 = Mt. 18. 7-9 

10. 30 coming aeon 

11. 10 Davidic kingdom 

14. 62 = Mt. 26. 64 


. 1. 32, 33, and 69 Davidic 


kingdom 
. 25, 30, 38 consolation of 
Israel 
3. 7=Mt. 3. 7 
3. 16, 17 =Mt. 3. 10-12 
4,18-21 Sermon at Nazareth 
8. 31 demons ask not to be 
sent into abyss 


bo 
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Lk. 9. 26, 27 =Mt. 10. 23 


Jn. 


10. 
10. 
1M 
iq, 
il. 


12-16 = Mt. 11. 21-24 

18 fall of Satan 

15-22 = Mt. 12. 28 

24-26 = Mt. 12. 43-45 

50= Mt. 23. 34 

12. 5=Mt. 10. 28 

12. 35-46 Parables on the 
Parousia. 

13. 23-30 = Mt. 7. 22 

14. 14 recompense deferred 
to the Judgement 

17. 20, 21 Kingdom of God 
within 

17. 22-37 = Mt. 24. 26 

18. 8 Parousia 

18. 30 coming aeon= Mk. 
10. 30 

22. 29, 30 Parousia 

22. 69 = Mt. 26. 64 

23. 28-31 Woes 


1. 51 angels at Parousia 

2. 4 hour not come 

3. 13, 31 Son of Man de- 
scending from heaven 

5. 25-29 resurrection and 
judgement 

6. 62 ascending of Son of Man 

7. 8 the time 

14. 30 ruler of this cosmos 

17. 13-18 this cosmos 

18. 36 Kingdom not of this 
cosmos; also mystical 
language in chapters 8, 4, 
and 7, and the Messianic 
questions in chapter 7 


. 1. 6, 7 restoration of the 


Kingdom 
2. 17-21 quotation from Joel 
3. 19-21 restoration 


Ac. 
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7. 56 vision of St. Stephen 

10. 42 Judge of quick and 
dead 

11. 18 repentance unto life 
for the Gentiles 

17. 31 day of Judgement 

24. 15 resurrection of just 
and unjust 

24, 25 judgement to come 


. 1. 18 wrath of God 


5. 9 wrath of God 

11. 25-32 restoration of all 
Israel 

13, 11-14 day at hand 

14. 10 judgement seatof God 


1 Co. 1. 7, 8 Apocalypse of Jesus 


Christ 
3. 13 day and fire 
4. 5 judgement 
6. 2, 3 judging angels 
6. 9, 10 Kingdom of God 
7. 31 cosmos passing away 
11. 32 passing affliction 
15. 19, 50-54 new life 
16. 22 Maran atha 


2 Co. 1. 14 day of Jesus 


Eph. 1. 10 fulness of seasons 


5. 6 wrath of God 


Ph. 1. 10 day of Christ 


4, 6 Lord at hand 


Col. 3. 6 wrath of God 


1 Th. 1. 10 wait for Parousia ; 


wrath to come 
2. 19 Parousia 
3. 13 Parousia 
5. 23 Parousia 
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2 Ti. 3. 1-17 last days Jas. 5. 3 last days 
4.1 Parousia and Kingdom 5. 7 Parousia 
Tit. 2, 13 looking for Parousia 1 Jn. 2. 8 darkness passing 
2. 17 cosmos passing 
He. 2. 5 coming earth 2. 18 last hour 
9. 26 consummation of the 2. 28 Parousia 
aeons 4.17 day of Judgement 


APPENDIX II 


IDEAS AND 


WIsDoM 


3. 8 the just judge nations (as 
in Sir. 4. 15 the Wisdom 
Seeker kpuvel €Ovy) 

4. 2 from the Games 

4. 3 shallow ground 

11. 5 water as salvation or ruin 

12. 24 animal gods 

13. 1 God to be seen in Nature 
Cf. T. Naph. 3. 4 

15. 3 knowledge = righteousness 

15.11 Wuynv evepyotoav . . . 
Tvevpa (WTLKOV 


16. 20 Bread from Heaven 
18. 4 light given to all men 
18. 21 Prayer and Incense 
19. 18 crovyeta of music 


METAPHORS 


1 Co. 6. 2 the Saints judge the 
world 


2 Ti. 2. 5 and elsewhere 
Mt. 13.5; Lk. 8. 6 

1 Pe. 3. 20 

Ro. 1. 23 

Ac. 17. 22-31 


Jo. 17.3 knowledge = eternal life 
1 Co. 15. 45 Yuynv (ocav... 
Tvevpa (womToLovy 


Ch thesia 
Jo. 6. 31-35, ete. 
Jo. 1.9 

Rev. 8. 4 


Ga. 4.3,9; Col. 2.8,20; He.5.12 


And throughout the book the themes of the kinds of 
idolatry, the influence of idol worship on morality, especially 
as leading to unnatural wickedness, and the similarity of the 
punishment meted out to the crime committed, are all to be 
noticed in the Epistle to the Romans. 
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SrrRAcH 


1. 29 yxetheviv cov mpdcexe 
6. 34 the Wisdom Seeker 


8. 3 putting fuel to the fire of 


the tongue 

8. 5 spare the fallen as he tries 
to rise 

10. 3 roAts oikurOjoeTaL 

11. 19 (cf. 31.3; En. 98. 8-10) 

13. 1 touching pitch 

13. 9 places at feasts (Pro. 25. 6) 

13. 25 seeing the heart 

14.18 as pvdAXov 

18. 13 os rouphy 

24.17 é€y® as ayzedos 

25. 8 unequal marriage 

28. 2 forgiveness 

29. 10 rust 

32. 16 about light 

33. 2 ship in a storm 

34. 3 mirror 

35. 11 tAdpwoov Td mpdcwmdv 
cov refers to fasting 


39. 15 

48. 3 example from Elijah 

51. 26 rdv tpdynAov tpov 
brodere td Cvyov 


ToBIt 
5. 15 a drachma a day 


T. Levi 
3. 9 of ovpavot Kai » yh Kal 
. cadevovTat; 4. 1 retpav 
oxiCopevwv ... 7Aiov oBevvv- 
pevov 
8. 2 oréhavoy THs Sikavocvvys 
Cf. Sir. 1. 11 or. ayaddua- 
patos; 1. 18 of. codias 
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Jas nowre 

Lk. 2. 46 Christ among the 
Doctors 

Jas. 3. 5-8 


DiCouang 


1 Co.3.10ff.; Eph. 2.22; 1 Pe.2.5 
Lk. 12. 16 Parable of Rich Fool 
1 Co. 15. 33 similar motto 
Lk.14.7 our Lord’s similar advice 
Lk. 9. 47; cf. 1 Sam. 16. 7 

1 Pe. 1. 24 @s xoprTos 

Jo, LO. Eber Pe ah Sea ti, 

Jo. 15.1 eyo eipe 7 du. 7 dANOwW7 

2 Co. 6.) 14 

Mt. 6. 14,15; 18. 35 

Jas. 5.3; Mt. 6. 19 

Mt. 5. 14-16 

Sas 56 s),.3.0 4 

Sabena! 

Mt. 6. 17 ‘kal ro mpdcwmov 
cov viwas our Lord’s advice 
on fasting 

Lk. 1. 46 

Jas. 5. 17 

Mt. 11. 29 dpate tov vydv 


pov ep pas 
Cf. the rate of pay in Mt. 20. 2 


Cf. the Apocalyptic phenomena 
in Mt. 24.29; Mk. 13. 25; 
Lk. 21. 26 ; He. 12. 26 ; Rev. 
9. 2; also Mt. 27. 51 

2 Ti. 4.8 6 tHs 6. crepavos 

1 Th. 2.19 of. Kavxioews 

Jas. 1. 12; Rev. 2. 10 or. (wis 

1 Pe. 5. 4 or. Sd&ns 
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T. Levi 


14. 4 traditions contrary to 
Commandments 

18. 11 Saints eat of the tree of 
life (cf. Enoch) 


T. Dan 


5. 3 conjunction of love to God 
and neighbour 


T. NapPHTALI 
3. 4 teaching from Nature 


T. Gab 


5. 10 (Wis. 16. 9; 2 Macc. 13. 
8) punishment fitting crime 


T. BENJAMIN 


10. 6 Patriarchs in the Resur- 

rection 
ENnocH 

94. 8-11; 96. 4-8; 97. 7-10; 
46. 7 woes against the rich 

71. 10 the Head of Days... 
His head white and pure as 
wool 

14. 20 His raiment shone ‘more 
brightly than the sun and 
was whiter than any snow 

14. 24 prostrate upon my face 
trembling 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Cf. Mk. 7. 9 al. 


Rey. 22. 2 


Mt. 22. 37, 39; Lk. 10. 27 


Ac. 13 and 17 


Ga. 6. 7; Col. 3.25; Rev. 16.6 


Lk. 13. 28. 


Cf. Jas. 5. 1-6 


Rev. 1.14 His head and His hair 
were white as white wool, 
white as snow 

16 His countenance was as the 
sun shineth in his strength 


17 I fell at His feet as one dead 


This description of the Divine Appearance is remarkably 


similar in both cases. 


13.10 to reprimand the heavenly 
Watchers 

45. 4; 72.1; 91. 16 new heaven 
and earth 

100. 4 the angels shall descend 
... and gather .. . all those 
who brought down sin 


1 Co. 6. 3 we shall judge angels 


2 Pe. 3. 13 

Mt. 13. 41 ... angels... shall 
gather . . . them that do 
iniquity 
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EnocuH 
101. 4 how the shipsareshaken Jas. 3. 4 the ships... are 
by the winds driven by rough winds 
61. 10 angels of power... Cf. Lk. 1.19; Rev. 8. 2; Eph. 
angels of principalities. 12 sia 0) 4) os Saiia8\; 
Cf. Sec. of En. 20. 1 nine orders 1 Pe. 3. 22 


of angels ; dominions, orders, (see above ““Angelology.”) 
governments, thrones, ete. 


APPENDIX: Ill 


REMINISCENCES AND PARALLELS’ 


WIsDoM 


PR | 
5 / 7 
ayarnoate dixarocvvnv 


év arAdrnte Kapdias. Cf. Test. 
xii. Patr. 
1.4 
THpaTL KaTAXpeW apapTias 
2. 10 


KaTadvvactevwpev Tevyta Oi- 
Ka.LoV 


211 
vopos THS SiKaLoovvns 

PA 
yvaoww exetv Geod 


2. 22 
ovK eyvaray pLveTHpLa avTov 


3.1.7 


duxaioy .. . avaddpyovo. 


Mt. 5. 6 Suavres tiv Sixaco- 
obvnv 

Mt. 6. 33 (yretre . . . tH 6. 
Cf. He. 1. 9, quoting Ps. 45. 8 

Eph. 6. 5; Col. 3, 22 


Ro. 7.14 rerpapevos v6 THY ap. 


c 
Jas. 2. 6 of tAovcoton KaTadvva- 
oTevouri vLOV 


Ro. 9. 31 vopov dixarootvns 


Ro. 11. 33. yvdoews Oeov 
2 Co. 10. 5 THs yvdcews TOD Beod 


Mt. 13. 11 yvovae ta prvorypra 
THs BaotAeias TOV otpavav. 
Ch “ME. 4: Die) 82; LO 
Re, 115) 25/5 ey Co: 13. 80s 
Eph. 6. 19 


Mt. 13. 43 of dfxator exAdporct 
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APPENDIX III 


3. 4 

4 éAmls atrav d0avacias rAnpys 
3. 5 

3 7 e n~ 

a&iovs €avTov 
3. 8 

kat BacrAcioer avtav Kiupuos 

eis TOUS alovas 


3.9; 4.15 
xdpis Kal €Xeos 


~ 3 loa S Lal 
Tots €kAXeKTots avTov 
3. 13 
paKkapia oTeipa 
3. 18 
> ” > , 
OvVK EXOVTLY éAmriba 


3. 19 
xarera Ta TEA 


5. 5 
3 c 7 c a > lo 
ev aytols o KAnpos avTov 


tae Ua 
kat év Kupiw 6 pur ds avtov 


5. 16 
Ajnpapovtas . .. TS SidSynya Tov 
KaAXous ék yxerpds Kupiov 
6. 3, 4 
... 9 Svvarreia mapa “Yypi- 
oTov... 
6. 4 
tiv BovAjv tov Qeovd 
6. 18 
aydrn S€ THpyows vouwy avThs 


622 
amr apxns yevéerews 
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Ac.23.6 éAmiéos kal avarracews 
Mt. 10. 37 ov« éo7e pov aéguos 


Rev. 11. 15 Kvupiov... kat 
Bacwretoe: eis Tods atdvas 
TOV aidvav 

i WNL in Ba ntti Sr RRR 


3 X- & 
Mt. 24. 31; Lk. 18. 7 


Lk. 23. 29 paKkdpuot at oTelpat 


Eph. 2. 12 éAmida px Exovtes 
1 Th. 4. 13 of px €xovtes éArida 


2 Co. 11. 15 Sv 76 TéEAOS ExTat 
KaTa TA Epya avTov 
Ph. 3.19 ov TO TéeAos arwAea 


Ac. 26. 18 KAnpov e& Tots 
ny vac pevous 


Rev. 22. 12 kat 6 pc Bos puov 
pet? epov 


Jas. 1. 12 Anerar Tov orépavov 
ths (was ov exnyyeiAaro 


Cf. Ro. 13. 1 ov yap éorw 
eLove ta ei pay TO Oeovd . . . 


Lk. 7. 30 tiv BovAjy Tod Geotd 


Ro. 13. 10 tAjpwpa odv vopov 
ieee 


Mk. 10. 6; 13. 19; 2 Pe. 3. 4 
am’ apxns KTicews 
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vine | 
RAGEv poor Tvedpa Todias 


7. 25 
THS TOD Deod Svvapews 


7. 26 
> 7, / > \ 
aravyacpua yap exTw pwros 
aidiov . . . Kal eikov THs 
3 rn 
ayaddérntos avTov 


TEENY 
pirovs Oeod 
Sh Oe 
€k VvEeOTHTOS pov 
8. 13 
e€w 60 attiy dbavaciav 
8. 21 
evetvyov TO Kupio 
9.3 


2 € , \ , 
€V OOLOTHTL KAL dixacorvvy 


9. 6 
4 4 35 , 
téXevos . . . codias amovons 
3 3Qr , 
ets ovdev AoyurOyoerar 


9. 8 
év dper ayiw cov 

9. 10 
eEaréatetdov avtiv (copia) 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Eph. 1. 17 8¢ dpiv rvevpa 
codias 


Mt. 22. 29 tiv dvvapw Tov Ocod 

Mk. 12. 24 riv dvvapuv Tod Oeod 

Lk. 22. 69 rs dbuvdpews Tov Oeovd 

Ro. 1. 16 dtvapus yap Oeovd 

1 Co. 1. 18 dtvapus Oeod, 24 
OGcod Svvapuv 


He. 1. 3 dirattyac po. 7s d0gqs 
Kal Xopaxrnp Ths vrooTd- 
Tews avrov 

2 Co. 4. 4 cis TO py adyaoar Tov 
potirpov . .. Os eoTiv eikOv 
tov Qeov 


Jas. 2. 23 diros Oeov exAHOy 


Mk. 10. 20; Lk. 18. 21; Ac. 
26. 4 &x vedTHTOS pov 


1 Ti. 6 16 6 pévos exwv a- 
Gavaciav 


Ro. 11. 2 éevrvyxaves TO Oe@ 


Lk. 1.75 & 6. kat 6. 
Eph. 4. 24 év 6. kat 6. 


1 Co. 3. 19 9 yap codia Tov 
Kécpov TOUTOV pwpia Tapa 
To Oew 


4 


> ~ 9» hea 
2 Pe. 1. 18 ev Tw Oper TH ayiw 


Ga. 4. 4 (of our Lord) é£az- 
éotetAev 6 Oeds 
» 4. 6 (of the Holy Spirit) eé- 


ameoterAev 6 Qeds 


APPENDIX III 


dé Opovov dd&ns cov 


9.17 
MY ” A o 7 
kat erenwas TO Gaywov cov 
ial > \ ¢ 4 
Tvetpa aro vWicTwV 


TOs 
TapamTw@patos (of Adam) 


10. 5 
\ > v4 JEAN + 
KGL ETHPNTEV GAVTOV AMELTTOV 


10. 6 
eEaroAdvpevov doeBov 
dikavov . . . eppvouto (Lot) 


10. 14 
ddfav atwveov 


bala 
€v xXelpl Tpopytov ayiov 


MES 
Ovpov mAnpes 

ee 
Kal Tapopas apapTHuara. 
avOpirwy eis peTavovay 


ie Bas: 
To py KANnOW trd cov dueTH= 
pyOn 
OLN UG) 
TOTOV peTAVOLAS 
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Mt. 19. 28 emt @pdvov dd&ns 
avrou 

Mt. 25. 31 ert Opdvov dd€ns 
avTou 


Jo. 15. 26 6 TlapaxAntos ov éya 
Téepyw vpiv rapa Tov ILatpés, 
7d Ivetdpua tis dAnGeias 


Ro. 5. 15 ff. (The same word 
used of Adam six times). 


1 Ti. 5. 22 ceavtov ayvov Tipe 
Jas. 1. 27 domtAov éavrov THpety 


2 Pe. 3. 7 drwXelas Tov doeBav 
2 Pe. 2. 7 Stkavov Awr... 
€ppvoarto 


2 Ti. 2. 10 dd€ys aiwviov 
1 Pe. 5.10 tHv aidvov avrov 


do€av 


Ga. 3.19 ev yeupi peoirov 

Lk. 1. 70 81a oropatos Tov 4. 7. 
Ac. 3. 21 61a ordpatos TOV a. Tr. 
2 Pe. 3. 2 vrd Tov dyiwv 


TpopnTav 
Ac. 19. 28 rAnpers Gvpod 


Ro. 2. 4 7d xpyorov Tov Oeov 
eis peTavoidv oe ayeEL 

2 Pe. 3.9 adda ravTas cis p. 
Xopynoae 


Cf. Ro. 4. 17 xadobvvros Ta p17) 
ovTa WS OVTa 


He. 12. 17 peTavoias yap TOTOV 
L 
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14. 7 
duxavorvvn (Noah) 

14. 25 
list of sins 

15. 8 


Td THS WuxAs araitynGels xpéos 


ie de 
eurvetoavTa avT@ Wuxqv . 
Tvevpa CwriKov 
Poe ho 
Oeod eravov 
16. 28 
evyapurtiav 
sera) Us, 
aipvidios yap avtois Kal ampoo- 
ddxntos PdoBos emndOev 
VEMUS 
6 TavTodvvapos cov Adyos.. . 
droTopos ToAEuTT IS 


18. 21 
Aecroupyias orAov 


19. 4 
o x 4 a 4 
iva THY Aciroveayv Tals Bacdvous 
Tporavat Anpwcwow KoAac LV 


96 
6An yap 9 KTiots 
19.7 
oKidfovoa vepedn 


PREPARING THE WAY 


2 Pe. 2. 5 Noe Scxarocdvys 
KnpvKG. 


Cf. Ro. 1. 29-32.; Ga. 5. 19-21 ; 
1 Teas VO 


Lk. 12. 20 thy Woxnv cov 


OTOLTOUG LY 


Cf 1 Th. 5. 23; Lk. 1. 46, 47 
1 Co. 15. 45 rvetpa (womrorodv 


Ph. 1. 11 ératvov Ocov 
15 times in New Testament 


1 Th. 5. 3 aidvidios aidrois 
epictatat dX«Opos 


Cf. He. 4. 12 6 Adyos Tod Oeod 
kal évepyijs Kal TopwTepos 


trep Tarav paxaipav 


He. 9. 21 ta oxet’n THs Aevtoup- 
yias 

Col. 1. 24 dvravarAnpo Ta 
voTepnpata TOV OArALpewv TOD 
Xpicrov 


Ro. 8. 22 maca 7 KTiots 


Mk. 9. 7 vedéAn emirkid (ovr 


SIRACH 


Ue 
a i \ / ‘\ 
Taca copia mapa Kvpiov Kat 
PET aVTOD ExTLV 


1 Co. 1. 30 copia nuiv ard Oeot 

Jo. 1.16 Adyos Av mpos Tov Oecd 

Jas. 1. 5 codias . . . mapa Tov 
duddvTos Ocovd 

Jas. 3. 17 4 8€ avwbev codia 


APPENDIX III 


$23 L810 
neEpas ai@vos 
1.3 
godiav tis e€txviaoes 


ie 
eis eo tiv copes 
1tO 
exopyynrey aityv Tois aya- 
i > + 
TOTW avTOV 
1. 11, 18 
atépavos ayadAtdpatos 
codias 


1. 26 (15. 15) 
duatynpyngov evToAds 
1. 40 (19. 26) 
mAnpyns ddAov 
2.9 
Sovrevery Kupiw Geo 


eroipacov tiv Wuxjnv gov ets 
TELPUT [LOV : 
2. 6 
” > 3 3 / 
éArurov eT avTov 
3. 8 
> ” X 4 
eév Epy» Kat Aoyw 
3. 18 
bow peyas ef TOTOUTH TaATELVOU 
oeavTov 


3. 20 

kal b7d Tov Tarewav Soédlerar 
4.5 

ard Seopevov py arootpebys 

6pbadpov 

4. 11 

7 codia viovs éavTy avivwoev 
4,21 


3 4 , A / 
aicxivn Sofa Kat yapes 
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2 Pe, 3. 18 eis 7pépav aidvos 


Ro. 11. 33 dve£vxviacror ai ddot 
avTov 


Mt. 19. 17 efs eoriv 6 ayaGds 


1 Co. 2. 9 600 7roipacev 6 Beds 
Tois ayar@ou avTov 

1 Th. 2.19 orépavos kavx7joews 
2 Ti. 4. 8 duxavoctvys ctepavos 
1 Pe. 5. 4 d0€ns orédavov 

Jas. 1, 12 orégavov zHs (was 
Rey. 2. 10 orégavov tHs was 
Mt. 19. 17 typycov Tas évtoAds 
Ac. 13.10 rAjpys tavtés SdX0v 
Mt. 6. 24; Lk. 16.13; Ac. 20.19 


Ro. 12.11; 16.18;1Th. 1.9 
Cf. Jas. 1. 2-4, 12-15 


1 Ti. 5. 5 Amey eri Oedv 
Cf. Mt. 21. 28-31 


Cf. Mt. 20. 26; Ph. 2.3; 1 Pe. 
5.5 


Cf. Mt. 11. 25 


Mt. 5. 42 tov GeAovta ard cov 
davetoac Gar pr) aroatpadys 


Cf. Lk. 7. 35 


Cf. 2 Co. 7. 10 
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5 
> 35 f 4 
ev ervOvpiaus Kapdias wou 


yas Tut 
yivov TAXVS EV AkpodaeL TOV 


6. 28 
> 3 > / he € 4 NX 
er exydtwv yap evpyaes THY 
AVETAVELW aUTAS 


6. 37 
3 XA lal X\ , 
GUTOS OTHPLEL THV Kapdiav cov 


7.5 


A “a / 
py SuKavov evavTe Kupiov 


ee 


an \X 9 na 
TATELWOV Kat avuwv 


7. 14 
\ 8 , Ne > 
PY) CU Te POTS oyov eV 7 poo- 
€UX?) aov 
7. 34 
Nive , SEAN t \ 
PY VOTEpElL aro KAaLovTwoV Kal 
pera. mevOotvvTwv mevOnoov 


7. 35 


erirkeT Ter Oa. dppworTov 


9. 8 
amrdatpepov op0adrpov 
yuvaukos evpoppou 


SEAN 
aro 


9. 13 


“a y 2 / Lal las 
Os Exer ELovotiav Tov hovevoat 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Ro, 1. 24 ev tals ervOupiaus TOV 
KapOLOVv avTOV 


Jas. 1.19 eorTw . 
TO GkoUcaL 


\ 3 
. . TAXUS ELS 


Mt. 11. 29 echpyoete avdravow 
Tais Wuyais Dpav 


1 Th. 3. 13 eis 7d ornpi€or bpav 
Tas Kapoias 


Lk. 10. 29 6 d€ OéAwv Sikatooras 
EGUTOV 


Lk. 1. 52 xaOetAe Suvdorovs... 
tore TOATELVOUS 


Mt. 6. 7 mpocevydpevor O€ pH 
Barrodoyjonte 


Ro. 12. 15 kAatiew peta kraudv- 
TwV 


Jas. 1.27 erioxerterOa opda- 
vous 

Mt. 25. 36 7o00evyoa Kal eze- 
oxeWac Ge pe 


Mt. 5. 28 6 Br€erwv yvvaika. 
mpos TO eriOupHoar avTys 
Jo. 4. 27 eOatpafov ot pero. 

yvvatKos eAdAEt 


Lk. 12. 5 rov pera 75 arroKteivan 
- , ” > nr 35 
eLovolav exovTa euBarety ets 
THY yeevvav 


APPENDIX III 


Li: 26 
> A“ > 7 X XA 
arodovvar avOporm Kata Tas 
> 
ddovs avToU 


bane 
Ti Kowwvyjoe. XUTpPA mpds Ae- 
Byra ; 
13:7 
THY KEpaArV avTOD KLVHTEL 


13. 8 
mporexe py) aroTAavnOys 


13. 17 


7 , 7 > = 
Ti kowvwvyjcer AVKOS GLVY ; 


13. 29 
tis ODTOS ; 


LAT 
Pakdplos av7p Os OvK adic Oncev 
év oTOmaTL avTOv 


14. 2 
0d od KaTEéyvH 1 Wux7) adTov 


V4.7 
7) yap Siabijxy ar aidvos Gavarw 
arobavy 
14. 19 
X e > , > 3 
kal oO épyafouevos avTd pet 
avTov amreActoeTat 


16. 1 
Téxvev TAGs axpnotwv 
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Mt. 16. 27 tore droddcre: Exo Tw 
KaTa THY Taki avTov 

Ro. 2. 6 ds amodwce ExdoTw 
KaTa Ta Epya avTov 


2 Ti. 4.14; Rev. 22. 12 


2 Co. 6. 14 Tis Kowwwvia duwrti 
Tpods TKOTOS ; 


Mt. 27. 39; Mk. 15. 29 xcvovv- 
Tes Tas Kepadds a'Tov 


Mt. 24.4; Mk. 13.5 BdAerere 
py Tis vpas TAavicH 
Lk. 21. 8 BAérere pH trAavnOnre 


Mt. 10. 16 as rpdBara ev perw 
AvKwv 


Mt. 21. 10 ris éorev odTos ; 
Mk. 4. 41; Lk. 8. 25 tis dpa 


obTOs EOTLY ; 

Jas, 3. 2 ei Tus ev Adyw ov Trailer 
obTos TéAcLos avip 

1 Jo. 3. 21 édy 7 Kapdia pi 
KATAYLYVOTK) NLOV 


He. 9. 27 daoxeitat Tots avOpu- 
Tow amragé aroQavetv 


Rev. 14. 13 ra yap epya avTaVv 


aKoAovbe? per’ avTov 


Philemon 11 Téxvov ... Tov 
TOTE Tol AXpNTTOV 
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16. 12, 14 
” A \ » 3 Lal lal 
avépa Kata Ta Epya. avTov Kpivei. 
é€kacTos KaTG To Epya avTov 
evpHoet 


16. 20 
\ LY c \ > ial 4 * 
Kal TAS OdOVS UvTOD Tis EvOvsN- 
Onoeras ; 


1 hea fe 
diabyKynv aidvos 


18. 17 
Tapa avdpt Kexapitopeva 


18. 30 


> n \ "A 
er Ovp.ov «+ + #1) TOpEvov 


19. 26 
kal Ta evTds avTov mAxpys 
ddAov 
19. 29 
amd opdrews ervyvwr Ojoerar 
avip 
PALL 
hevye dd dpaprias 


21. 16 
emt 6€ yetAous wuverou eupeOn- 
oeTaL Xapis 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Ro. 2. 6 Os dmoddae éxdorTw 
kK. T. & av. 

2 Ti. 4. 14 droddcer atta 6 
Kupuos k. 7. & av. 

1 Pe. 1. 17 xpivovta kata Td 
EKGOTOU €. 

Rey. 2. 23 décw tpiv éexdorw 
K. T. & VpOV 

Rev. 20.12 éxpi@noav oi vexpoi 

PLAS 

Wavy Siac? 

Rev. 20. 13 expi@noav éxactos 
K. T. & Qu. 

Rev. 22. 12 drodotva: éxdorTw 


c 7 3 
WS T. €& AV. 


Ro. 1l. 33 dve€txviacro: ai 
600l avrov. Tis yap éyvw vovv 


Kupéov ; ie 


He. 13. 20 d:a0jKys aiwviov 
Lk. 1. 28 xaipe kexapitwpevn 


Ro. 13. 14 pa moveioGe eis 
erOvpias 


Cf. Mt. 23. 25, 27, 28; Lk. 11. 
39 


Mt. 7. 16 a6 TOV Kaprav aitav 
> 
exvyvioer Oe avTovs 


1 Co. 10. 14 dedtyere ard tips 
eiowAoAarpeias 

2 Ti. 2. 22 ras S€ vewrepiKas 
exiOupias pevye 


Eph. 4. 29 iva 60 xdpuv Tots 


, 
akKOvOUTL 


APPENDIX III 


PEI 
VEeKp@ OTL averatocato 


PAPO 
py) aeArrions 

24. 19 
poorer Gere pds pe 


24. 21 
es 7, / ” 7, 
ot eoBiovrés pe ETL TELVaooVT LY 
\ c / / ” be 
Kal ol mivovTés pe ete Ouly- 
covey 


Aaa 
€ws €is Makpav 
a7. 1 
kat 6 (ntav TAnObvaL droorpé- 


eu opOadApov 


27. 6 
Aoyos evOvpnpatos | Kapdias 
avOpdrov 
27. 8 


éav SudKns Td diKatov, KaTa- 


Ajpdy 


28. 12 
> / 3 las V4 / 
aPorepa EK TOU TTOMATOS TOV 
EKTTOPEVETAL 


AS ia TL \ 
Gis rdv Onoavpdy cov Kar 
evtoAds “YWiorrov 
29, 23 
emt puxp@ Kat peyadw evdoxiav 


” 
EXE 
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Rev. 14. 13 vexpot ... iva 
avaratowvTat (A.S.M.) 


Lk. 6, 35 pdev areArifovres 
Mt. 11. 28 detire rpos pe, TavTes 


Jo. 4. 13 mds 6 rivwv éx Tov 
Bdatos TobTov Supjoes rade" 
a 7 oN , 2 "4 a 
os 8 ay min ex Tov vdaTos od 
> \ 4 i > ~ 3 \ 7 
Ey o Odbow adTo, od pn Supjoes 
€ls TOV atOve. 


Jo. 6. 35 6 EpXOpevos ™pos ps 


ov my TeLvdon Kal... ov pa) 
Supyjoes . . 
Jo. 6.57...06 Tpdywov pe... 


Ac. 2. 39 maou Tots cis paxpav 


1 Ti. 6. 9 of d€ BovdrAdpevor 


wovutety eurimtovow ets 
TELAT [LOV 
CE Mt 12. 34; 15. 18, 19; 
-Mk, 7. 21; Lk. 6. 45 


Mt. 7. 7 (yretre Kat cdpyrere 
Mt. 6. 33 (yrette . THY 
dukarootyny 


Jas. 3. 10 é€k Tov avrov oré- 

3 f/ > / \ 

patos é£epyeras evAoyia Kai 
KaTapa 


Mt. 6. 20 Onoavpiere de tyiv 
Onoavpods év ovpavy 


Ac. 26. 29 kat ev ory Kal ev 
peyad 
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3334, ul 
GAN ev Teiparpe Kal made 
e€eAcitas 
3454 7h 
dud Ti Hepa nepas vmrepexer 


34. 7 
ToAXovs erdAavycev 


35. 4 
Ovovd(wv aivéerews 


35. 16 
ov = AnpYpetat mpdcwrov ert 
TTWXOU 
37. 28 
ov yap TdvTa Traci cupdeper 


38. 10 
\ CPN tes c / 0 / 
Kal ard mdaons apaptias KaGd- 
purov Kapdiav 


38. 18 
ard Avrns yap exPaiver Odvaros 


39. 16 
Ta epya Kupiov rdvta. ore kara 
opddpa. 
40. 1 
(vyos Bapws 


40. 28 
las > la an > lal 
Kpeiooov amobaveiv 7 eratteiv 


PREPARING THE WAY 


2 Pe. 2.9 oid Kipuos cio Beis 
ex Teipagpov prec Oar 


Ro. 14. 5 Os pev Kpiver jpepav 
Tap Epa 


Mt. 24. 5, 11;. Mk. 13. 6 
ToAAods tAaviACovTLW 


He. 13.15 @voiav aivérews 


Ga. 2. 6 mpdcwrov Oeds av- 
Opdrov od AapBaver 


1 Co. 6. 12; 10. 23 ravtTa pou 
eEeativ GAN? ov mavTa cup- 


épet 


Jas. 4. 8 kxalapicate YXeEtpas 
dpapTtwAoi 

2 Co. 7. 1 kabapiowpev EavTods 
ard tavTds poAvopod 

1 Jo. 1. 7 kadapifer pas aad 
Tdons dpapTias 

1 Jo. 1.9 Kxaapion 7)pas a. 7. 


aouKias 


2 Co. 7. 10 9 d€ Tov Kdcpov 
in Odvarov Katepyaferac 


1 Ti. 4. 4 Ore wav Kriopa Ocov 
kaAov 


Mt. 11. 30 6 yap (vyds pov 
Xpnoros 

Ac. 15. 10 Groen tie Oy nie 
‘ouUTe apets icxtoapev Ba- 
oTAT aL 


Lk. 16. 3 ératety aicxtvopat 


APPENDIX III 


41. 22 
peta TO Sovvar pr dveidule 


42.9 
ph ToTe Tapakpacy 
43. 26 
kat ev Adyw avTov TivKELTAL 
TAVTa. 
44, 2 


Py) EY 
aT AtWVOS 


45. 5 
vopov (wns 


45.7, 19; 44.18 
SiaOyKnv aidveov 
47. 1 
kal peta TovTov avectn Nafav 


51. 5 
ex Xepos (nTovvTwy THY WuxXHV 
pov 


Ike DAS} 
peTdoxeTe Tawelav ev ToAAD 


d.prO ue apyupiov 


51. 30 
epyaverGe 75 Epyov buav mpd 
KaLpov 
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Jas. 1.°5 diddvtos . . . Kal pay 


dvevdiCovTos 
1 Co. 7. 86 édv 4 drépaxpos 


Col. 1. 17 Kal ta mdvra ev 
avTO® TUVETTHKE 


Lk. 1. 70 da aidvos mpopytav 


> an 
GUTOV 


Ro. 8. 2 voduos tov Lvetparos 
THs (wns 


He. 13. 20 8a0yKns aiwviov 


Ac. 5. 37 peta tovTov avertn 
*Tovdas 


Mt. 2. 20 ot GyrovvtTes tiv 
Yuxyv Tov madiov 

Lk. 17. 33 0s ev (ytHon THY 
Puxnv avrov 


Ac. 22. 28 éy® modXod ke- 
padaiov tiv moXuteiay Tav- 
THV EKTHOAPNV 


Jo. 9. 4 mpas Se? epydterOau Ta 
epya Tov Tréeuavrds pe 


ToBIt 


ils) 
ddois dAnOeias eropevdunyv 


1. 16-18 
good deeds 
3. 16 
eviorriov THS SdEns TOU peydAov 


3 Jo. 3 ob ev adAnGeig. Tepurarets 


Cf. Mt. 25. 36 


i en nli).|) as 
peydArov Oecod 


ddfys Tov 
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4, 3 (8) 
X ‘ ’ N a 
kat pn Avrjons Td Tvedpa 
avTns 
4. 7 
> an 4 / / 
€k TOV VrapXovTwY ToL ToLeEL 
> 4, \ X\ 
eXennorvvynv, Kat pan pOove- 
s eine n 5) ns 
cdtw cov 6 ddbadpds ev TH 
Toueiy oe eXenpootyynv: Kal 
pn amortpepys TO tpdawmrov 
Gov aro TavTds TTWXOV Kal 
> ‘al 3 XxX 3 ~ 
ard Gov ov pa amrootpapy 
7d mpdcwrov Tov Qeod: 


4,8 
e Nic / \ ‘ lal 
ws col trdpye Kata Td TAOS 
Toinrov ée& avtav éAenpoot- 
vnv* edv oAlyov wou vTapXy 
\ \ > / \ a 
Kata TO oAiyov pay poBod 
Tovetv eEAenpnoovvny * 
4. 9 
Géua yap ayaboy Onoavpifers 
TEAvTM cis Huepav avdyKns 


4, 12 
, a , Pues 
TporeXe TEAUVTM, Tatdioy, ad 
Tdons Topvetas 
4,14 
eav SovAretons TH Oew azro6o- 
Ojoeral cou 
MpOTeXE TEAVTM .. 
TOS Epyous 
4.15 
\ a r \ / 
Kal 0 puceis pydevi rowjons 


2 a 
- €V TAClL 


> > , \ , 
olvoy eis peOnv py Tins 
4.19 
avrds 6 Kupuos didwou ravta 
Ta ayaa 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Eph. 4. 30 kat pa Avmeire 7d 
IIvetpa 7d “Aysov Tov Oeod 


Lk. 11. 41 ddre eXenpootvyyv 

» 12. 338 rwdrAjoate Ta brdp- 
xXovTa vpov Kal ddre éhenpo- 
ovvnv 

2 Co. 9.7 pa ex Adrys 

Mt. 5. 42 kat tov OeXovra ard 
gov daveicarGa pi) azro- 
oTpapys 

2 Co. 9. 7 thapdv yap dérnv 
dyarg 6 OQeds 


Cf. 1 Co. 16. 2; 2.Co. 8.12; Ga. 
6. 10 proportional giving ex- 
pected by God 


Lo) De NGNerg droOnravpifovtes 
éavtois Oeuedvov Kaddv eis 
To péAAov 


1 Th. 4. 3 dréxer Oar tpas ard 
THS 7. 


Mt. 6. 4, 6, 18 6 zatyp cov 
. . Groowoe: TOL 
Eph. 5. 15 BAéeere oby axpiBas 


lal A 
TWS TEPLTATELTE 


Mi. 7. 19 | (iki'6. 1a) vacarra 
> ci xn 4 a an 
oty dca av GéAnte iva Trow- 
ow dpiv ot avOpwrot ottw 
kal vpels moueite avrois 
x 7 ow 
Eph. 5. 18 pa) peOtoKer Ge oivy 


Jas. 1. 17 waca ddors dya8% 
. avwbev 


APPENDIX III 


4, 21 
brdpxer cor ToAAG, éav poPy- 
Oys tov Ocdv 
7. 6 
dver7jonoev . . 
avTov 


. Katepidnoev 


7. 10 (x) 
paye Kai wie Kal yOEews yevov 
Ton ae 
éOwka Td Tadiov pov ErTa, 
dvépaciv 
7.14 (x) 


” an XN rf 
jpkavto payetv Kat wreiv 


Kal éonoev avTd [Sacudveov] 6 


ayyeAos 


I ig 
T) pvn“oTvvoy THS Tporevy7|s 
Duav evwriov TOD ayiov 


12. 15 
eyo ele ‘Padayr eis €K TOV 
€TTe dy iv dyyéhov Ger LEN 
evorriov THs S0€ys TOU ayiov 
Cf. T. Levi 3. 7 
Ls Lure 
py poBeiobe ... 
eipyvn wpiv eoTar... 


GAA TH DeAHoeL TOV Ocov... 


PING 
Spar vets eOewpeite 


12. 20 (x) 

idod eyd dvaBaivw mpds Tov 
amrooreiAavTd pe 
13. 18 (x) 

evAoynTos 6 Oeds Tod “IopanrA 
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1 Ti. 6. 6 core S€ ropirpds 
peyas 7) evoePeca 


Lk. 15. 20 dpapov... 
pilnoev avrov 

Mt. 26. 49 ; Mk. 14. 45 zpoceA- 
Gav... KatepiAnoev aitév 


KQTE- 


Lk. 12. 19 faye, rie, edfpaivov 


Cf. the Sadducees’ problem, Mt. 
22.25; Mk. 12. 20; Lk. 20,29 


Lk. 15. 24 jpéavto evppaiver Oar 


Rev. 20. 1 efSov dyyeAov .. . 
dudBoXros . kal ednoev 
avtov 


Ac. 10. 4 at mpowevxai gov... 
eis pevnuoovvov epmpoo Bev 
tov Qeov 


Lk. 1.19 eyo etme TaBpijr 6 
TApETTIKOS eves Lov tov Qeov 

Rev. 8. 2 TOUS ETTH ayyéXovs 
ot evwriov Tov Qeov 


Mt. 28. 5, 10 

Lk. 24. 36; Jo. 20. 19, 21, 26 

Jo. 1. 13 ovdé é« GeArjpatos 
avdpos aAAa ex Ocod 


Lk. 24. 37, 39 eddxovy mredua 
Gewpetv 


Jo. 16. 5 viv d€ imdyw mpds 
Tov TeuiavTd pe 


Lk, l. 68 evdoynros . Kupuos 
6 Qeds tov I. 
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PREPARING THE WAY 


1 MaccaBEESs 


1.10 
pifa dpaptwr0ds 
1. il 
év Tais nuepats exeivars efnABev 


RS 
4 3 lal > 7 
eOwkav avTois eLovriav 

1 Lee 5 
SuabyKns ayias 
> 7 lal ” 
efevylicOncay Tots eOverww 


ANSI Me lal l4 
KQL em padyoav TOLL TOVNpPOV 


1. 34 
eOvos apapTrwddov 

1. 45 
BeBnAdoar cd B Bara 


1. 64 
Kal eyeveTo py?) peyaAn emt 
*IopanrA opodpa 
Bi9 
Ta okev’n THS SOEns 


2.18 
75 mpdctaypa Tov Baordéws 


DAO | 
iAews npiv 

Ye 333 
os eratcato Aadov 

9. 26 
efjAwoevy TO vou 

2 27 
e€eA Gero oricw pov 


Ro. 11. 16 pifa ayia 


Lk. 2. 1 év rats pepais’ exel- 
vaus é&. 


Mt. 9. 8 and many others 


Lk. 1. 72 dvaOyxns aytas 

2 Co. 6. 14 €repofvyodvTes 
ariorous 

Ro. 7. 14 mempapevos tro TV 
dpuptiav 


Ga. 2. 15 e€ eOvav apaptwAot 


Mt. 12. 5 76 od BBarov Be- 
Bnrovor 


Lk. 21. 23 Kat opyn To Aaw 


TOUTW 
Ac. 9.15 oKetos exAoyns 
Ro. 9. 22 oKevn opyns 
» 9. 28 oKetyn edéovs 
2 Ti. 2.21 okevos eis Tiny 


He. 11. 23 76 dudétaypa Tod 
Baciréws 


Mt. 16. 22 tAeds wor, Kipre 

LK. 5. 4 ws 6€ éeratocato Aadov 
Ac. 21. 20 (nAwtai tov vomov 
Lk. 14. 27 épxerau oricw pov 


Mt. 16. 24; Mk. 8& 34; 
Lk. 9. 23 


APPENDIX III 


2. 29 
(ntovvtes Sixacocdvyv 


2. 50 
Sére tas yYuxyas tuov vrEep 
duaOnKns 
aot 
ddav aidveov 


2562 
avdpds dpapTwAov 


265 
> Las > 7 
avTOvV aKOvETE 
a b c r »” > , 
avTos vpiv Error Els TATEPA 
2. 70; 1S. 26 
X\ ‘ 
kal exowato adrov was “Iopanr 
KOTrETOV peyav 
oa 
X\ m” X\ 4 > nw 
Ta €Ovn Ta KikAw avTav 


3. 45 
3 > e > , \ 
OUK nV oO E€LO TT OPEVO{LEVOS KGL 
EKTOPEVO[LEVOS 
3. 54 


Kat eBonoav povy peyaArn 


3. 59 
a A c an 3 A 
OTL Kpeiaoov Has amoOavety 


3. 60 

os 6 ay 7 GeAnpa ev ovpave 
4. 10 

et OeAfjoer pas 
4, 29 


F, > rn 2 7 5 
cuvavtycev avtois ‘lovéas ev 
déxa xtAuaow avdpav 
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Mt. 6. 33 (yretre . . . 


X 
THY 
dixaroovvnv 


Mt. 20. 28 Sovvae tiv Wuyi 
adrov. Mk. 10. 45 


2 Ti. 2.10 d0€ys aiwvtou 
1 Pe, 5. 10 tH aidviov avtov 


d0fav 
Lk. 5. 8 dvip apaptwAds. 19. 
7 dpaptwore avdpt 


Mt. 17.5; Mk. 9.7; Lk. 9.35 
Cf. He. 1. 5 from Ps. 2. 7 


4 

Ac, 8. 2 Kat erotnoav KomeTov 
7 > > 5 ~ 
peyav er avT@ 


Mk. 6. 36 eis Tas KiKAw adypods 


Lk. 9. 12 eis Tas KixAw Kopas 


= > a 
Ac. 9. 28 kal fv pet avTov 
elom. K. KT. 


ME. 15. 34 éBdnoev 6 “Iyaots 
povy p. 


1 Pe. 3. 17 Kpeittov yap. . 


TOT X ELV 


Mt. 6. 11 70 OeAnpd cov, os ev 
ovpav@ 


Mt. 27. 43 ef OéXeu adtrov 


Lk. 14. 31 ev deka xrAcaow 
UTAVTHTAL TO... EPXOMEVYD 
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6. 27 
, 7 / 
pelCova Tovtwv Towmmrovet 
7. 4 
exdOirev . » ert Opovov Bacr- 
Aeias avdTov 
BA: 
mepieBadovro topdipav 


9. 26 
e€e(ntovv Kal eEnpavveav 


9. 29 
ap od... rereAcbTyKeEV 


9. 32 


\ 267 31m 3 a 
KQt ECTEl QUTOV ATOKTELVAL 


9. 39 
kat 6 vupdios e&nrAGev Kat ot 
piror avtod 


NES ts} 
o ) XX ” /, 
EKAOTOV ELS TOV LOLOV TOTOV 
We AO 
ov 4 5 A A 
dros PBacireton avTi Tov 
> nw 
TATPOS aVTOV 
As 


A ’ 
OT ws T POT eum wo Lv GAUTOVS [LET 
My 
elpynVvns 


12. 9 
Ta BiBria Ta Gyvo 
12. 18, 22 


Nie a t 
kal viv KaA@s moujorere 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Jo. 14.12 peifova tovtwv moujoes 


Cf. Mt. 19. 28; 25.31; He. 8. 1 


Rev. 17. 4 epuBeBrAnpevy 
Toppupovv 


1 Pe. 1. 10 e€e(jryocav Kat é&n- 
pevvynoay 

2 Pe. 3.4 ad ts yap. .. exo 

pnOnoav 


Ac. 21. 31 (ntovvtwy te adrov 
GToKTElval 

Jo. 5. 18 e(jrovy avtov ... 
ATOKTELVaL 


Cf. Mt. 9. 15;°25. 10; Jo. 3. 
29 


> / y” 
Ac. 1. 25 ets rév Toro Tov tdtov 


Mt. 2. 22 Baowdever . . avi 


“Hpwidov tod matpds avrov 


1 Co. 16. 11 rpomeppare avtov 
év elpyvy) 


Cf. Ac. 15.3; 20. 38; 21.5; 


Roy Looe Zar Cocteau Gu 
2) Cos Lee Pip endials 
3 Jo. 6 


Cf. Ro. 15..4; 2 Ti. 3. 15 


Ac. 10, 33 kados eroinras 

Cf. 1 Co. 7. 37,38; Ph. 4. 14; 
Jag. 2s) Bo 09 Pe, yb): 
3 Jo. 6 


APPENDIX III 


12, 21 
ex yevous “ABpadu 
13. 35 
kal eypavev att@ éerurtodnv 
TOLAUTNV 
14.3 
kat €Gero: attov ev pvdaky 


Load 
g > 4 > A AX 
Orws exduKyoEL avTovs KaTa 
5 nr 
TOV VOomoV avTOV 
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Ac. 13. 26 viot yévous “ABpadp 


Ac. 23. 25 ypdyas emurToAiy 
éxovgav Tov TUTOV TOTO 


Mt. 14. 3xat Gero ev guhaxy 
Cf. Ac. 5. 25; 12.4 


\ los 
Jo. 18. 31 kata Tov vopov tuav 
Kpivate avTov 


2 MaccABEES 


1.4 
Siavoifar tiv Kapdiav 


6. 1 
sy A , , 
aTO TWVY TATPLWY VOLMV 


6. 12 
AoyiferOar S€ Tas Timwpias py 
Tpos OAcOpov, dXAG pds TaL- 
diav 


7. 14 
X A X\ > 7 3 sy 
gol pev yap avdoracis cis Conv 
OvK €oTat 
is 
a > 5 m” 3 , > XA 
OTe ovK E€ GVTWY Erointey avTa 
6 Oeds 


7. 29 
pn poBnOys tdv Syysov todrov 


Whoo 
™” ~ / > 7, 
ovrw . . . Qeod Kpiow éxzeé- 


pevyas 


Lk, 24. 45 Sujvor€ev attav tov 
voov 
Ac. 16. 14 9s 6 Kiipuos dujvorge 


\ 
THV K. 


Ac. 22. 3 Tov matpwov vopyov 


Cf. He. 12. 6 eis zwatdetav 
vmropevere> 1 Co. 11. 32 
Kpivomevor b€ vd Kupiov 
Tadevopueba, 


Jo. 5. 29 of. .. eis avacracw 


(ors 


He. 11. 3 Ocov, eis TO pr) Ex 
gawvopéevwv TO BAerdpevov 
yeyovevat 

Ro. 4.17 kaXovvros Ta pa) ovTa 
c ” 
ws OVvTa. 


Mt. 10. 28 pa) oBnOjTe ard Tov 
GQTOKTELVOVTMV TO copa 


Ro. 2. 3 dre od exget& TO 
Kpipa tov Q. 
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8. 18 
ep nas kat Tov 6Aov Koopov 


8. 33 
Tov aétov THs SvoceBeias Eexo- 
picato pucOov 


9. 7 
TUp mvewv Tots Ovpois 
LONG 
€v Tois dperw Kal év Tois oTn- 
Aaiots Onpiwv tpdrov ioav 
VEMLOpEVOL 
11. 6 
Tov Kipiov dyabdv dyyehov 
amoaretAat 
15. 22 amréeorerAas Tov ayyedov 
ov 
EPEC 
ertoToAal TEPLEXOVT-AL 
TOV TpOTOV TOUTOV 
14. 35 
Kipue, tav sAwv 
brdpXwv 


amrpoodens 


PREPARING THE WAY 


1 Jo. 2. 2 erépwv .. . Kat 
mept dAov Tov Kdopov 


Ro. 1. 27 Kai thy avtipucbiav 
qv eer THS TAdYNS adTOr . 
amokapPavovres 

Lk. 23.41 d£va yap dv erpagapev 
aro\apPavopev 

Ac, 1.18 & pucbovd adixias 

2 Pe. 2. 12,15 puocOdv ddikias 


Ac. 9. 1 eurvéwy amedns 


He. 11. 37 mwepindAOov . . . &v 
aiyeious Sépparw . . . dpet 
. . omndAaious 


Ac. 12. 11 ée€aréorerAe K. 7. 
a. avToU 


Ac. 23. 25 émurroAny mepie- 
Xoveav tov TUrov ToUTOV 


Ac. 17, 24 Kipuos irdpxor .. . 
ovde. . . mpordedpevds Tivos 


3 MaccaBEES 


1. 29 
kal TA TELXn Kal TO wav cdapos 
nXEtv 
2. 3 
‘ \ he OS / NA / 
ad yap €f 6 KTticas Ta TdvTO 


2. 20 
Toujoas Hiv eipyvnv 
oie 
™m Se tov Sixaiwy edrpagio. 
By f 
KOO MOvVTES THY TvVAVG- 


oTpopHy 


Lk. 19, 40 stones would cry out 


Rev. 4. 11 6re ov Exticas TH 
mavra, Cf.Eph. 3.9; Col. 1.16 
Eph. 2. 15 rowyv eipyvnv 


Same idea in 1 Pe. 3. 4, 5 


APPENDIX III 
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JUDITH 


13. 18 
evAoynTy ob... 


Tas yuvaikas 


Tapa wdacas 


be Sas evAoynpeyn ov ev 
yrvargi 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON 


13. 11 


> XA A a e 4 mY ™” 
ért 6€ TOvVS OGiovs TO EAEOS 


Kupiov 


ee 


Lk. 1. 50 75 €Aeos atrov-.... 
, > 4 
Tois poPovpévors adtov 


ENocH 


Here appears the difficulty caused by the absence of a 


Greek original. 


The following are the more probable among 


the passages noted by Dr. Charles : 


St. MatrHew 


12. 36 every idle word ... they 
shall give account in the day 
of judgement 

13. 42 shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire 

19. 27 inherit eternal life 

22. 30 as angels in heaven 

25. 41 prepared for the devil 
and his angels 


St. LUKE 


1.52 He hath put down princes 
from their thrones 

18. 7 shall not God avenge His 
elect which cry to Him day 
and night 

21. 28 your redemption draweth 
nigh 

Sr. Jonn 

5. 22 He hath given all judge- 

ment unto the Son 


ENnocH 


97. 6 all the words of your 
unrighteousness shall be read 
out before the great Holy One. 

98. 3 shall be cast into the fur- 
nace of fire 

40. 9 inherit eternal life 

104. 4 as the angels of heaven 

54. 4 chains ... prepared for 
the hosts of Azazel 


46. 4 put down the Kings from 
their seats 
47. 2 the prayer of the righteous 
. that judgement may be 
done unto them 
51. 2 the day has drawn nigh 
that they should be saved 


69. 27 the sum of judgement was 
given unto the Son of Man 
M 
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Ei) Co; 


6. 11 justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus 


Ga. 
1. 4 this present evil world 


EPH. 
1. 9 according to His good 
pleasure 
5. 8 children of light 
CE Td.) VGl) 8 3) Jes 82/1361; 
1 Th. 5. 5 
PH, 
4, 3 the book of life 


Cot. 


2.3 in whom are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and know- 
ledge hidden 


1 THxEss. 


5. 3 then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them as travail 
upon a woman with child 


1 Tim. 


1. 9 law is not made for a 
righteous man but for the 
lawless 

1. 15; 4. 9 worthy of all ac- 
ceptation 

6. 16 dwelling in light un- 
approachable whom no man 
hath seen nor can see 


HEBREWS 
4. 13 all things are naked and 
laid open before the eyes of 
Him 


PREPARING THE WAY 


ENnocH 


48. 7 for in His name they are 
saved 


48. 7 this world of unrighteous- 
ness 


49. 4 according to His good 
pleasure 
108. 11 the generation of light 


47. 3 the books of the living 


46. 3 who revealeth all the 
treasures of that which is 
hidden 


62. 4 then shall pain come 
upon them as on a woman in 
travail 


93. 4 a law shall be made for 
the sinners 


94. 1 worthy of acceptation 


14, 21 none of the angels could 
enter and behold His face by 
reason of the magnificence and 
glory, and no flesh could be- 
hold Him; the flaming fire 
was round about Him 


9. 5 all things are naked and 
open in Thy sight 


APPENDIX III 


Acts 


4, 12 Name... 
must be saved 


wherein we 


10. 4 thy prayers . . . are gone 
up for a memorial before God 


1 JouHN 


2. 8 the darkness is passing 
away and the true light 
already shineth 

2. 15 love not the world neither 
the things that ate in the 
world 

JUDE 


4 denying our only Master and 
Lord Jesus Christ 

6 the angels which... left their 
proper habitation . . . under 
darkness 

13 wandering stars 
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EnocH 


48. 7 in His Name they are 
saved 

49. 3 through His Name shall 
they be saved 

99. 3 raise your prayers as a 
memorial... before the Most 
High 


58. 5 it has become bright as 


the sun .. . and the darkness 
is past 
108. 8 loved ... nor any of 


the good things that are in 
‘the world 


48.10 denied the Lord of Spirits 
and His Anointed 

12. 4 the Watchers ... who 
left the high heaven; 10. 5 
cover him with darkness ; 
18.15 stars which roll over 
the fire 


When we come to the Apocalypse of St. John we 
naturally find many things in common with Enoch. The 
following may be selected from Dr. Charles’ edition : 


REVELATION 


bo 


. 7 To him that overcometh, 
to him will I give to eat of 
the tree of life 

3. 5 (and elsewhere) arrayed in 

white garments 

3. 10 (and elsewhere) them that 

dwell on the earth 

3. 17 I am rich and have gotten 

riches 

3. 20 I will come in to him and 

will sup with him 


ENocH 


25. 4 the fragrant tree . . . for 
food to the elect 


OLLI) SOM 

37. 5 (and elsewhere) 

97. 8 we have become rich with 
riches 


62. 14 and with that Son of 
Man shall they eat 
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REVELATION 


4. 6 round about the throne 
four living creatures 


4. 8 they have no rest day and 
night, saying, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, is the Lord God 

5. 8 the four living creatures 
offer . . . the prayers of the 
Saints 


6. 15 (fear of great ones at) the 
face of Him that sitteth on 
the throne 


8. 3 (angel offers the prayers of 
the Saints) 


12. 10 the accuser of our 
brethren is cast down 


13. 14 deceiveth them that 
dwell on the earth 


14. 10 (worshippers of the beast) 
shall be tormented with fire 
and brimstone in the presence 
of the holy angels and in the 
presence of the Lamb 


14, 18 Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord 


14. 20 blood... unto the 
bridles of the horses 


20. 10, 15 cast into the lake of 
fire 


20. 12 and books were opened 
and ... the book of life 


PREPARING THE WAY 


ENnocH 


40. 2 on the four sides of the 
Lord of Spirits I saw four 
presences 

39. 12 who sleep not . . . say- 
ing, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord of Spirits 

40. 6 the third [presence]. . . 
I heard . . . intercede for them 
that dwell on the Earth 

62. 3-5 kings .. . terrified... 
when they see that Son of 
Man sitting on the throne of 
His glory 

9. 1-113) 1b: 2s) 20s 47.22 
99. 3 (intercession of the 
Angels) 

40. 7 forbidding them... to 
accuse them that dwell on 
earth 

54. 6 leading astray those who 
dwell on the earth (67. 7) 

48. 9 shall they burn before the 
face of the holy. . . sink be- 
fore the face of the righteous 


81. 4 Blessed is the man who 
dies in righteousness 


100. 3 horse shall walk up to 
the breast in the blood of 
sinners 

90. 26 cast into this fiery abyss, 
10.13; 90. 24; 54.6 

90. 20 took the sealed books 
and opened those books 

47. 3 the books of the living 
were opened 


APPENDIX III 


REVELATION 


20. 13 death and Hades gave 
up the dead which were in 
them 


21. 1 a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven... 
passed away 

21. 3 He shall dwell with them 
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ENocH 


51. 1 in those days shall the 
earth also give back that 
which has been entrusted to 
it, and Sheol also shall give 
back that which it has re- 
ceived 

91.16 the first heaven ... shall 
pass away and a new heaven 
shall appear 

45.4 I will cause mine Elect 
One to dwell among them 


To these may be added the following, which are not noted 


by Dr. Charles : 


4. 11 Thou didst create all 
things, and because of Thy 
will they were, and were 
created 

9. 20 repented not of the works 
of their hands 


12. 8 neither was their place 
found any more in heaven 
14. 4 which were not defiled 

with women 
20. 2 he laid hold on the dragon 
. . and bound him for 1000 
years and cast him into the 
abyss 


21.19 jasper... sapphire... 
jacinth . . . gates of pearl 


9. 5 Thou hast made all things 
and power over all things 
hast Thou 


50. 2 that they may repent and 
forego the works of their 
hands 

14. 5 from henceforth ye shall 
not ascend into heaven 

12. 4 have defiled themselves 
with women 

88. 1 he seized that first star 
which had fallen from heaven 
and bound it ... and cast 
it into an abyss 

21.6 bound here till 10,000 years 

18. 7 mountains of . . . pearl, 
jacinth, red stone, sapphire 


Also these from other parts of the New Testament : 


Mt. 18, 10 that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the 
face of My Father 

Mt. 19. 28; 25. 31 the throne 
of His Glory 


104. 1 that in heaven the angels 
remember you for good before 
the glory of the Great One 


9. 4 the throne of Thy glory 


Cf 62. 2, 5 
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REVELATION 
Mt. 24. 12 iniquity shall be 
multiplied 


Lk. 10. 20 your names are 
written in heaven 


He. 12. 23 enrolled in heaven 


Jo. 3. 36 the wrath of God 
abideth on him 
Jo. 14. 1 let not your heart be 
troubled 
Ro. 1. 21 they glorified Him 
not as God neither gave 
thanks 
Ro. 3. 20 shall no flesh be 
justified in His sight 
Ga. 5. 22 fruit of the Spirit 
(love, joy) 
peace 
longsuffering 
kindness 
goodness 
faithfulness 
(meekness, temperance) 
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ENocH 


91. 5 violence must increase 


104. 1 your names are written 
before the glory of the Great 
One 

108. 7 some of them are written 
and inscribed above in the 
heaven 

62. 12 the wrath of the Lord of 
Spirits resteth upon them 

92. 2 let not your spirit be 
troubled 

46. 5 because they do not extol 
and praise Him nor humbly 
acknowledge 

81. 5 that no flesh is righteous 
in the sight of the Lord 

61. 11 in the spirit of 

faith 
(wisdom) 
patience 
mercy 
(judgement) 
peace 
goodness 


Tue SEecrREtTS or ENOCH 


1.5 
their faces shone like the sun, 
ESigVaAO (205) ALS. 1ebe. 
be of good cheer, be not afraid 


Cem 
darkness . . . prisoners . . 
watched . . . awaiting . 
judgement 


Cf. Rev. 1. 16 countenance was 
as the sun shineth 

Mt. 14. 27 Be of good cheer ; it 
is I; be not afraid. 


2 Pe. 2. 4 angels .. . to pits of 
darkness to be reserved unto 
judgement ; Ju. 6 angels... 
kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the 
judgement. 
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8. 1 
(Paradise in the third heaven) 


9. 1 (cf. 42. 6-8) 
this place is prepared for the 
righteous 
who give bread to the hungering, 
cover the naked with clothing 


16. 1 
twelve great gates 


19. 4 
(angels of rivers, sea, etc.) 


24. 2 
visible things from invisible 


24. 3 
not to my angels have I told my 
secret 
29. 5 
flying in the air continuously 


49. 1 

I swear not by any oath, neither 
by heaven nor by earth, nor 
by any other creature which 
God created. 

2. I swear unto you, yea, yea. 
A measure fixed how much it 
is intended that a man be tried 
in this world 


50. 3 
endure for the sake of the Lord 
every wound, every injury, every 
evil word and attack 
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As in 2 Co. 12. 2, 4. 


Mt. 25. 34 the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you 

Mt. 25. 35-9 an hungred and 
ye gave me meat .. . naked 
and ye clothed me. 


Rev. 21. 12 having twelve gates 
Rev. 16. 5 angel of the waters 


Heb. 11. 3 what is seen hath 
not been made out of things 
which do appear 


1 Pe. 1. 12 which things angels 
desire to look into 


Eph. 2. 2 prince of the power of 
the air 


Mt. 5. 34, 35 swear not at all, 
neither by the heaven . 


earth . . . Jerusalem... 
head\ahee 


1 Co. 10. 13 There hath no 
temptation taken you but such 
as man can bear: but God... 
will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able 


2 Ti. 4. 5 suffer hardship 

Heb. 10. 32 ye endured 

Jas. 1. 12 Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation 

1 Pe. 2. 19 acceptable, if... 
a man endureth griefs. 
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52. 11 
blessed is he who establishes 
peace 
53. 1 
do not say, ‘our father is stand- 
ing before God” 
61. 2 
many mansions prepared 
65. 7 
then all time shall perish 
66. 6 
walk, my children, in long- 
suffering, in meekness, honesty 
Ne) 0 fargh | 2). 3 truth 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Mt. 5. 9 Blessed are the peace- 
makers, 


Mt. 3. 9 think not to say... 
Abraham to our father 


Jo. 14. 2 many mansions 

Rey. 10. 6 time no longer 

2 Pe. 1. 4 faith ... virtue... 
knowledge... temperance... 


patience ... godliness... love 
3 Jo. 3 as thou walkest in truth 


Book or JUBILEES 


10. 3 
sons of perdition 
10. 8 
chief of the spirits 
19. 9 
he was found faithful and was 
recorded on the heavenly 
tablets as the friend of God 
23. 23 
sinners of the Gentiles 
32. 25 
I will bring all things to thy 
remembrance 


2 Th. 2. 3 son of perdition 

Mk. 3. 22 chief of the daemons 

Jas. 2. 23 and he was called the 
friend of God 

Ga. 2. 15 sinners of the Gentiles 

Jo. 14. 26 the Holy Spirit... 


bring to your remembrance 
all that I said 


LIFE OF ADAM AND EVE 


20. 1 
righteousness with which I had 
been clothed upon 
33. 2 
gazed steadfastly into heaven 


2 Co. 5. 2 clothed upon with 
our habitation Cf. Is. 61.10 


Ac. 7. 55 looked up stedfastly 
into heaven. 
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" 37. 5 
Lift him up . . . unto the third 
heaven . . . until that fearful 
day of My reckoning 
42. 6 


from his members didst Thou * 


make me 
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2 Co. 12. 2 caught up even to 
the third heaven 


1 Co. 11. 12 the woman is of 
the man 


ASSUMPTION OF MOSES 


1.6 
a man approved of the Lord 


1. 14 
mediator of His covenant 


7.4 
self - pleasers . . . lovers of 
banquets at every hour of the 
day, gluttons, gourmands 


7. 6 
devourers of the goods of the poor 
a 
filled with lawlessness and 
iniquity 
8.1 
such as has not befallen them 
from the beginning until 
that time 


Ac. 2. 22 a man approved of 
God; Ro. 16. 10 Apelles the 
approved in Christ; 2 Ti.2.15 
approved unto God 

Ga. 3. 19 [covenant] by the hand 
of a mediator; He. 8. 6 medi- 
ator of a better covenant; 
9. 15 mediator of a new 
covenant ; 12. 24 mediator of 
a new covenant 


2 Pe. 2. 10-13 self-willed ... 
mere animals ... count it 
pleasure to revel in the day- 
time . 


Met, 23. 14> ME! 02:40: EK. 
20. 47 devour widows’ houses 


Mt. 23. 25 full from extortion 
and excess 


Mt. 24, 21 such as hath not been 
from the beginning of the 
world ; Rev. 16. 18 such as 
was not since there were men 
upon the earth 
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PREPARING THE WAY. 


TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


REUBEN 
3. 12 
€ws 00 erpaga Td BdeAvypa 
ASOT 
év amAdtyTL Kapdias 
opm Ai06\s) 2. evi tS. i: 
SNL AS. aN E Ss eth 6) ive) NW CL 
4.8 
ebpev xdpw evorriov OQeod Kai 
avOpurav 
ana) 
eis KOAaoW aidviov TeTHPHTAL 
T. Gad 7. 5 


6. 1 (T. Sim. 5.3; T. Judah 
18. 2) 
prrdgete ob dd THs Topveias 


(Cf. Tobit 4. 12) 


6. 9 
\ 3 / mw ¢ A 
Kal aydmrnv €XEeLv EkaaTOS TpoS 
Tov adeAdhody adrov 


SIMEON 
MAT 


erupAwoe prov TOV VvovV 
2.13 
a > = ec / 
iva aroKkatactaty 1 XElp pov 


4, 6 
Hydangey pas WS TIHV Puxnv 
avTov 
Gaiuk 
idov eipnka tyly mavTa 


a a > XA Lal c , 
drrws SixawwOO dd THS GpmapTias 
DOV 


* Rev. 21. 27 6 rowv Bdedvypo 


Col. 3. 22; Eph. 6. 5 


Lk. 2. 52 kal ydpite rapa Dew 
kat avé, 


Ju. 6 eis Kpiow See TET pyKev 

2 Pe. 2. 4 eis Kpiow THPOLYpEVvoUs 

Mt. 25. 46 otro. eis KoAacw 
aiwviov 


Ac. 21. 25 gvAdooer Oar . . 
Topvetav 

1 Th. 4. 3 dréyer Oar tpas ard 
THS Tr. 


1 Jo. 4. 21 dyarg@ Kat Tov 
adeAdpov adrov 


2 Co. 4. 4 éruddrwoe TA vojpara. 


Lk. 6. 10 Kai amokaterTaOn 7 
xelp avTov 


Eph. 5.28 dyam qv Tas | éavTov yv- 
VatKas WS TA EAV’TOV THpaTa 


Mk. 13. 23 idov, mpoeipnka vpiv 
TavTe 
Ro. 6. 7 dedtkalwras ard THS dp. 
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SIMEON 
7. 1 (T. Dan 5. 10) 
T) GwTHpiov Tov Oeov 
LEVI 


2. 4 
nvédunv TO Kupio dws cold 


&. 3a 
ec Oe 5 ec , , 
Ol TAXUEVTES ELS NMEPAV KPLTEWS 


TOUNTAL EKOLKNTL TOLS TVEVPAT tL 
THs TAGS 


3. 5a 
ot AevroupyovvTes . T pos 
Kipuov 
3. 6a 


, ~ K / > \ 
™ poo pepovTes TO Kupip oopiy 
evwdias AoyiKHV Kal avaipbak- 
tov Ouciav 


4. 1 
A , \ A 
meTpaV oXLCoMevwy Kat TOU 
c if / A e / 
nAtov oBevvepévov Kai tdd- 
Tov Enpawopevwv Kai Tov 
TupoS KAaTATTHOTOVTOS KaL 
, ae 
Taons THS KTicews KAovov- 
v4 
PEVNS Kal TOV dGopdtwy mvev- 
, , \ a 
parov THKopévav Kal Tod 
g.0ov okuAEvopevov 
5 an fr 
emipevovoe Tals aOuKlats 


6. 2 
\ 7 \ , 
kal ouvetipovy tovs Adyous 
TovTous ev TH Kapoia. poov 


B.D 
éXovoe pe VOaT. Ka0apa 


9. 6 
vopov Kupiov 


WEL 


Lk. 3.6; Ac. 28. 28 


Jas, 5. 16 evxecOe . . . dws 


iab Te 


ME PO Das EN) 22) 245 Ue: 
36; 2 Pe. 2.9 
1 Jo. 4.6 75 m, THs mAdVys 


Ac. 12, 2 Aectoupyotvvrwv 6. . 
7) Kupio 


Ro. 12. 1 wapaornoa .. . 
Ouciav (ocav . . . THY Aoyi- 
Knv Aatpelay dpov 

Eph, 5. 2 tpoogopay kai Ouoiav 
T) Oew eis dopHnyv evwdias 


Cf. Mt. 24. 29; 27. 51 


Ro. 6. 1 erupévopev TH dpaptia 


Lk. 2. 19 wavra WuvETHpEL TO 

pypara TavTa ev TH 
, 3 an 
Kapoia avTns 


He. 10. 22 Xedovpevor . 
v6at. Kafapy 


Lk. 2. 23, 24, 39 ev vouw Kupiov 
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LEVI 
LOT 
o > NY om” 
doa ey® kovTa 
TATEpwv Lov 


\ a 
TAaPa TWV 


10. 2 
pee Ge / “ +7 
emt TH ovvreXeia. TWV ALWVWY 


10. 3 
4 , 
axicOnoerat Td KaTamTéeTac pa. 
TOU Vvaov 
LS6 
\ , > a in 
Kat omeipare év Tais poxais 
bpav dyaba kal ebpijrere 
avuTa ev ™ (wn bpov. 
éav € oreipyTe TovNpa TATA 
X\ . A 4 
Tapaxnv kat OAipw Oepioere. 


13. 9 
mas os av diddoKer KaAa Kal 
mparrer... shall be enthroned 


14. 4 
TO POs TOU vopuouv Td doGev Eis 
puticpov ravrds avOpurov 


15. 1 
€ N x x 
O VaOS ... EPN{LOS EOTAL 


16. 2 
kat TOV vopov abeTHETE 


18. 6 
e 3 \ 3 / \ 3 
ot ovpavol dvovyjoovTat Kal ék 
Tov vaov THS SdEns Hn&ew er 
avtov dylacpa peta Pwv7s 
matpikns (cf. 2. 6) 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Jo. 15. 15 rdvra & jKovea Tapa 
TOU TaTpos pov 


He. 9. 26 emt curtedcia Tov 
atdvev 


Mt. 27. 51 75 k. TOU vaod ecyxi- 
oO 


Ga. 6. 7 0 yap cov omeipy av- 
Opwros TovTO Kat Gepiore. 8. 
étt 6 omeipwy eis THY OdpKa 
EQUTOV EK THS Tapkods Oepiores 
pOdpav: 06 d€ omeipwv cis TS 
TVeDpaA EK TOU TVvEvPLATOS 
Depioes (wiv aiwveov 


Mt. 5. 19 6s & av moujon Kat 
b:0aEn obTos péyas 


Jo. 1. 9 7d pas 75 dANAivEV, 
a , , ” 
6 pwtifer rdvra avOpwrov 


Mt. 23. 38 ddierat byiv 6 otkos 
bpOv epypos 


Mk. 7. 9 Kad@s dOereire THY 
evToAny 
He. 10. 28 detjoas tus vopov 


Mt. 3. 16 dvewdyOnoav atte ot 
ovpavol . dovy éK TOV 
ovpavav 

Mk. 1. 10 cyufopévovs TOUS 
ovpavovs... kat puvn eyeveTo 
> n 5 nA 
€k TOV OUpAVOV 
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LEVI 


18. 12 
\ 7 > / A 7 
Kat ducer eLoveiay Tots TEKvors 
avTov mately ext Ta Tovnpa 
TvEevpata 


19)1 
exré€arbe Eavtois 7) TO Pas 
2 Td oKdTos, 7) Tov Vomov 


Kupiov 7) Ta epya. tov BeAlap. 


JUDAH 
9. 7 
, > > a cin \ x 
TOTE Ov aiTOvOLY TiV TA Tpds 
eipyvnv 
St 9 
Kat TrapeBnv évtoAnv Kupiov 


14. 8 
GAAG Kavydobar TH aTipia 


18. 3 
kal otK adie. advdpa eAenrar 
3 
Tov wAnolov avTouU 


20. 1, 5 
TO [wvevpa] THs aAnGeias 


24, 1 
Kat Taro dpapria ovX evpeOn- 
GeTar ev avTH 


24. 2 
\ > / S22 > cal c 
Kal avovyyoovTar em avT@ ol 
ovpavol 


25. 3 
a > 
dte euBAnOjoerar ev Tupl ets 
Tov aiova 
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Lk. 10. 19 6édwxa idpiv tHv 


3 , lal a > \ 
eEovolav Tov mately. . . ext 
Tacav THY Svvapey Tov 
€x Gpod 


2 Co. 6. 14 tis Kowwvia duoti 
mpos okétos; Tis S€ oup- 
7 Lal aN 
dovncis Xpwtov zpos Be- 
‘4 


Alap ; 


Lk. 14. 32 épwrg Ta pds 
eipyvnv (TWH) 
Lk. 19. 42 ra a. ei. 


Mt. 15. 3 mapaPaivere tHhv 
evToAiv Tov Oeov 


Ph. 3. 19 7 dd€a ev TH aicytvy 


2A 
QUTWV 


Mk. 7.12 odxére adiete adrdv 
ovdey Tonga: TH TaTpl avTov 


Jo, 15,2673 rvedparis dAnOeias 


1 Pe. 2. 22 Os dpaptiav ovK 
eroingev ovoe ebpeOn ddX0s 
€v TH TTOPATL avTOU 


Lk. 3. 21 dvepxOjvar tdv ovp- 


, 
GaVvOV 


Mt. 18. 8 BAnOjva eis TO Top 


\ 27 
TO ALWVLOV 
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JUDAH 
25. 4 
XN c > / , 
Kat ot ev Avan TeAevTHOAVTES 
dvacTHTovTaL ev Xap 
nt ety / X / 
Kat ot aroOvickortes dud. Kvpuov 
> vA 3 , 
e€vrvig OjcovTat ets (wv 


IssACHAR 


7. 18 


€ , > , 
GpPapTLav €ls Oavarov 


ZABULON 
Sue 
a ta > a 
OTL TYLH EOTLV alpaTos 
6. 5 
> \ 5 =f n fal ” 
ei Oe qv Eevos 7 Vvorwy 7 


ynpacas 
(7.1 év yupvornte) 


N x PSY, , 
Ka7TQ, T1I)V €KATTOV XpELav 


6. 6 
c X A A , 
o yap petadidovs TO wAnTLoV 
Aap Paver moAAarAaciova 
mapa Kupiov 
Cao 
> , 4 ‘¢ 
advakpitws ravtas ordayxvi(o- 
pevor é€Aeate Kal rapéxeTe 
mavtt avOpurw 
> > “~ s 
€v aya Kapota. 


7. 3 (8. 2) 
ev orAayxvols eX€ous 


8. 5 
\ x f a s 
Kal pa Aoyifer Ge ExaaTos KaKlay 
~ \ > ‘ > A 
mpos Tov ddeApov avTov 


8. 6a 
7) mpocwrov apavicer 


PREPARING 


THE WAY 


Cf. 1 Co. 15. 42 ff. 


Rev. 14. 13 ot ev Kupi azo- 
OvarKovrTes 


1 Jo. 5. 16 eorw dpaptia rpds 
Oavarov 


Mt. 27. 6 ézel Typst aipards eore 


Mt. 25. 35 Gévos... ytpvos... 
qo Gevnoa 


Ac. 4. 35 xaOote av Tis Xpelav 
elev 


Mt. 19. 29 was Os ddjKey... 
moAXAarAaciova (RV M) Ajwe- 


TAL 
Ju. 22 ods pev éAeare [py] 
Siakpivdpevot 


Lk. 8. 15 év xapdia Kady Kat 
ayaby 


Lk. 1. 78 6a orAdyxva éd€ovs 


1 Co. 18. 5 od Aoyiferar TO 


Ka.KOV 


Mt. 6. 16 ddavifover yap Ta 7. 


> 
AVUTWV 
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ZABULON 


10. 2 
oltwes prvAd£ovow vopuov 


10. 3 
\ \ A > col > 4 
ert d€ Tovs dae Beis eraéer Kvpsos 
an > A 
mop aidviov Kat 
> rf 3 \ a \ A 
aroAei avrovs ews yeveds yevewv 


Dan 


5. 5 
‘\ > / 4 > 
kat €v Tdéon Tovnpia evep- 
yotvrwv 
év vpiv Tov TvEvpaTwOY THS 
Tovnpias 
6. 2 
¢ ae sr 2 , n 
éte ovTés eat. pecitns OQeod 
Kat avOpdrwy 
6. 8 
> Z 
Suatnpyoate obv EavTovs TEKVE. 
pov Gard TaVvTOs épyou Tovnpov 
X\ > 7 > 4) c n Q 
kal amoppipate ap vywv Tov 
XN ‘X oa 
Oupdv Kat TO Wevdos 


NAPHTALI 
2. 10 


JQX 9 / bd 
ovoe €v OKOTEL OVTES 
SivacOe moveiy Epya pwrds 


Sah 
> / tal > A 
ev Aodyous Kevols aratay Tas 


poxas DLOV 
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Ac. 21. 24 rév vopov pvddcowv 
Ga. 6.13 ot8¢... vdpov prdac- 


Gove tv 


2 Pe. 2.5 katakAvoposy Koopo 
aoeBov eragas 

Ju. 7 wupds aiwviov dikyny v7r- 
EXOvTaL 


Ro. 1. 29 rerAnpwpevovs rary 
. Tovnpia 
Eph. 6. 12 ra mvevpatiKa THs 
Tovnpias 


1 Ti. 2. 5 efs Kat pecirns Ocod 
Kal davOpdrwv 


Jo. 17. 15 aAN ta typhoons 
adTovs €K TOU ToVNpOU 

1 Th. 5. 22 dd ravtos etdous 
mT. dméxerOe 

2 Ti. 4. 18 ptoerai pe 6 Kipros 
amd TavTos Epyou Tovnpov 

Eph. 4. 25 amoéuevor 7d 
Wevdos ... 

Eph. 4.31 Ovpss... 


1 Th. 5. 4 otv« eore ev oKorTes 

Ro. 13. 12; Eph. 5. 11 works 
of darkness 

Eph. 5. 9 fruits of light. 


Eph, 5. 6 pydeis twas aratatw 
Kevots Adyous 
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Gap 


4.3 
éav yap méeon 6 adeAdds 


ae" 
H yap Kata Ocdv adynOys pera- 
vova. 
6. 3 
ayarncate adAAnrovs amd 
ka.poias 
7. 7 a. a ev evOtrnt. Kapdias 
Cf. Zab. 8. 5 
Gey, 

XN Md ” > SUN / 
kal oUTws apes AUTH amd Kapdias 
XN xX ra 0 “~ XN > YA 

kal dds TH) Dew tiv Exdixnow 


yl 


A / > ec 4 4 
OUTWS Yop EOTLY VILLV cuppEepov 


8. 1 
avateAc tyiv K. cwrnpiav TO’. 


ASHER 


2. 6 
€ Los XX / 
0 mAcoveKTaV Tov TANTIioV 


JOSEPH 
9.3 
kal edwKké pe 6 Kupuos eis oik- 
TLppovs EvidmLov .. . 
4.6 
ovxt ev akabapoia Géder Kipros 
tovs oeBopevouvs atTov... 
> \ fol 3 / 
GAA... KaGapa... dpudvTous 
14. 5 
> > A “ la 3 / 
ovK éEoTt TovTo Tois Aiyvrrious 
X\ > lf 5 rf 
mpo amodeEews aparpeto Oar 
\ > / 
Ta ad AdTpLa 
Writs} 
> > > SPAN ve a a 
aA’ nunv ev avrots ws eis TOV 
éhaxiotwv 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Ga. 6. 1 edv Kal rpordnpOy av- 
Opwros ev Tit TapaTTopate 


2 Co. 7. 10 7 yap Kata Ocdv 
Airy peTdvorav eis owrnpiav 


Jo. 13. 34 (alibi) dyarare adXi- 
Xovs 

1 Pe. 1. 22 ék KaOapas Kapdias 
GAAjAous ayarnoare (ASM.) 


Mt. 18. 35 edv pa) adnre . 
Gms TOv Kapdiov tuov. Cf. 
Ro. 12. 19 


2 Co. 8. 10 Totro yap dpiv 
ouppEpet 


Lk. 1. 69 K. 6 9. tov "I. ayetpe 
Képas GwTyplas Hiv 


1 Th. 4. 6 kat wAcoventeiy... 
Tov ddeAdov avTov 


2 Ti. 1.18 Sy atta 6 Kipros 
evpeiv €heos Tapa... 


LPR SAR op yap exaAecev 
nas 6 9. ext dKkabapoia 
aAN év ay Lac p.o 

Ac, 25. 16 ért ovK eotuv €Gos 


‘Pwpatous yapiterOat tive 
avOpwrov mpiv ... 


Lk. 22. 27 eya dé ev peo DLOV 


> c c nm 
cit ws 0 OvaKovOV 


APPENDIX III 


BENJAMIN 


1.4 
Kal tpoonvgato mpds Kiupiov 
aN 7 
peTa vyorelas 
6. 4 
od déxerar dons... dvOpdrwv 
Kal xatper mpds Tavras ev TavTt 
KaLpo 


6. 5 
dvo yAdocas eddAoyias Kal 
KaTdpas 
11. 4 
ev PBiBAos ayias error 
dvay papopevos 
BLS 


La. > 4 X e , 
aitss dvarAnpdce Ta voTEpi)- 
pata THs pvdjs cov 
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Ac. 14, 23 mpocev&dpevor pera 
vyoreov. Cf. 13. 2 


Jo. 5. 41 d0€av rapa dvO@pdrwv 
ov AapBave 

Ph. 4.4 yalpere €v Kupiw ravrore 

1 Th. 5. 16 wavrote xaipere 


Jas. 3. 10 €k Tov adrov oTopatos 
byw 3 , \ 4 
e€epxeTar evAoy ta. Kat KATO pa 


Rev. 13. 8 od ot yéypartas 7d 
dvona avtov ev TH BiBriw 
TAS (wis 

Rev. 20.15 i tis ody evpen ev TH 
BiBro Tis Cons. YEYPAppevos 

Rev. 21.27 et pi ot YEypappéevor 
ev TO BiBAiw TAS (wAs Tod 
d.pviou 

Rev. 22. 19 yeypappéevov ev TH 
B. rotrw 


2 Co. 11. 9 7d yap torépnpa 
pov TpocaveTAjpwcay 

Ph. 2. 30 tva dvarAnpwicyn TO 
DOV VOT. 

Col. 1. 24 dytavarAnpo 74a 
DOTEPT [LATE 


APPENDIX IV 
NEW TESTAMENT REFERENCES 


THE already quoted parallels are here shown under the 
heads of the New Testament bocks, in order to show the 
amount used by individual writers, and the Apocryphal 
books probably most used. 


St. MarrHEw St. MarrHEew 
220 Sir. 51. 5 6. 6 Tob. 4. 14 
ne, 1 Mace. 11. 40 Geiss, Sirs: 

334) 2) Sec. En. 53. 1 6. 11 1 Mace. 3. 60 
*3. 16 T. Levi 2. 6 6. 14 Sir. 28. 2 

ih T. Levi 18. 6 6. 16 T. Zab. 8. 6 

‘ T. Jud. 24. 2 6.17 |.) Sirs) 3B. ill 
ANd 1 Mace. 2. 7 6. 18 Tob. 4. 14 
5. 6 Wis. 1. 1 6. 20 Sir Zoo 
5. 9 Sec. En. 52. 11 6. 24 Sir, 2001 
5. 14 Sir. 32. 16 6. 33 1 Mace. 2. 29 
5.16 Tob. 5.17 iM Wis. 1.1 
So T. Levi 13. 9 bs Sir. 27. 8 





*5. 28 T. Ben. 8. 2 aa Sir. 27. 8 

5. 28 Sir. 9. 8 Viel Tob. 4. 15 

5. 34ff. Sir. 23. 9 7. 16 Sir. 19. 29 
Hk Sec. En. 49. 1 9. 8 1 Mace. 1. 13 
5. 42 Tob. 4. 7 9. 15 1 Mace. 9. 39 
a Sir. 4. 5 10.15  —‘'T. Levi 3. 3a 

6. 1 Sir oe 4s) ee LO 10. 16 Sir. 13. 17 
6. 4 Tob. 4, 14 10. 28 2 Mace. 7. 29 


* From quotation list. 
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Sr. MattrHEew 


Wis. 3. 5 19. 28 En. 9. 4 
T. Levi 3. 3 Mid Ss En. 62. 5, ete. 
A. and E. 48. 3 = Wis. 9. 10 
T. Levi 3. 3 A 1 Macc. 7. 4 
Tob. 10. 13 19. 29 T. Zab. 6. 6 
Sir. 24. 19 20. 2 Tob. 5. 15 
Sir. 51. 26 20. 28 1 Macc. 2. 50 
Sir. 6. 28 21. 10 Sir. 13. 29 
Sir. 40. 1 22. 25 Tob. 7. 11 
1 Mace. 1. 45 22. 29 Wis. 7. 25 
Wis. 13.9; 14.6 | 22.30 En. 104.4 
Sir. 27. 6 29. 37 T. Dan 5. 3 
T. Levi 3. 3a 23. 14 Ass. Mo. 7. 6 
En. 97. 6 93. 20ff. Sir. 23. 9 
Wis. 4. 3 23. 23 Sir. 3D: Lik 
Wis. 2. 22 23. 25 Ass. Mo, 7. 5 
En. 100. 4 - Sir. 19. 26 
En. 98. 3 93527 Sir. 19. 26 
1 Mace. 14. 3 23. 38 T. Levi 15.1 
Sec. En. 1. 8 24.4 Sir. 13. 8 
Wis. 3. 1,7 24.5 Sir. 34. 7 
mde 7 PAE a | Sir. 34. 7 
Sir. 27. 6 [PABA ED En. 91. 5 
Sine Scr 7. 94. 21 Ass. Mo. 8. 1 
31 24. 29 T. Levi 3, 9-4. 1 
Wis. 16.13; 3 Mace. 24. 31 Wis. 3. 9; 4. 15 
5. 51 Ihe £0 1 Macc. 9. 39 
1 Mace. 2. 21 D5 ok En. 9. 4 
1 Mace. 2. 27 tS 1 Mace. 7. 4 
Sir. 11. 26 i Wis. 9. 10 
Sir. 32. 24 ae En. 62. 5, ete. 
1 Mace. 2. 65 25. 30 T. Ben. 10. 6 
T. Jos. 4. 8 25. 34 Sec. En. 9. 1 
T. Jud. 25. 3 rade RASS ©. dos. 1) G5 07 
En. 104. 1 4s T. Zab. 6.5; 7.1 
Sir. 28. 1 ff “ Sec. En. 9. 1 
Sir. 29. 5, 8 B: Tob. 4. 16 
T. Gad 6. 7 25. 36 Tob. 1. 16-18 
Sir. 28. 2 FS Sir. 7. 35 


* From quotation list. 
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25. 
25. 


*26 
*26 
*26 
27 
27 
27 
27 


27 
28 
28 
*28 


PREPARING THE WAY 


Sr. MatrHew 


41 En. 54. 4 13.56 
46 T. Reu. 5.5; T. Gad 13. 19 
72/5 13. 23 
18 1 Mace. 7. 37 | 13. 25 
24 En. 38.2 | 13. 27 
. 70 T. Jos. 13. 2 *14. 62 
. 6 TeiZab;: seo 152/29 
. 39 Sir. 13. 7 15.34 
shits: 1 Mace. 4. 10 
a T. Levi 10. 3 
us Theva 3.035401 
. 53 2 Mace. 9. 14 *1.6 
Le Tob. i BBall Ee ¥*1. 77 
. 10 Tob. 12. 17 1.19 
. 20 Pe ipen. bias 
Total 132. 10* | 2 
St. Mark 1. 28 
10 ae eye eee Gs b 32 
T. Jud. 24. 2 142 
UD, Jub. 10. 8 1. 46 
11 Wis. 2. 22 i 
. 41 Sir. 13. 29 Lai 
os 1 Mace. 10. 8 1. 50 
36 1 Mace. 3. 25 *1. 52 
9 T. Levil4.4; 16.2 | ~\ 
12 Tad. 118.3 | i 
21 Sir. 27. 6 1. 66 
34 1 Macc. 2. 27 1. 68 
7 Wis. 19. 7 1. 69 
3 1 Mace. 2. 65 Pee ke 
49 T. Levi 9. 14 is 
6 Wis. 6. 22 1:72 
19 Sir. 4. 1 bee (ts 
20 Wis. 8. 2 5 i fe 
45 1 Mace. 2. 50 AY 
20 ‘Tob. 7.11 | *2.9 
24 Wis. 7. 25 | g19 
40 Ass. Mo. 7. 6 2°23 





St. Marx 


Sir. 34. 7 

Wis. 6. 22 

T. Sim. 6. 1 

T. Levi 3. 9—4. 1 
1 Mace. 14. 10 
En. 62. 5, etc. 
Sir. 13. 8 

1 Mace. 3. 54 


Total 28. 4* 


St. LUKE 


1 dnd: 23:5 

Sir. 48. 10 

Tob. 12. 15; En. 
61. 10 

Sec. En. 20. 1; T. 
Levi 3. 7 

Sir. 18. 17 

Sir. 4. 11 

Judith 13. 18 

Sir. 39. 15 

Wis. 15. 11 

1 Mace. 4. 30 

Pss. Sol. 13. 11 

Sir. 10. 14 

Sir: 7. 11 

En. 46. 4 

Wis. 3. 1 

Tob. 13. 18 

T. Gad 8. 1 

Sir. 44. 2 

Wis. 11. 1 

1 Mace. 1. 15 

Wis. 9. 3 

Ti Fraps (aser x) O.52 

1 Mace. 1. 11 

1 Mace, 10. 8 

T. Levi 6. 2 

T. Levi 9. 6 


* From quotation list. 
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Sr. Luks 


Sir. 23. 1 
En. 48. 4 
T. Jos. 4. 8 
T. Levi 9. 6 
Sir. 6. 34 
T. Reu. 4. 8 


dans a Mey Sa Ni 


Dan 5. 10 
1 Mace. 10. 35 
T. Levi 18. 6 
Po Sade 2A 
1 Mace. 2. 23 
1 Mace. 2. 62 
a Sibi ppt 
Tob. 4. 15 
Wis. 15. 1 
ur 4A lien San oad 
Sir. 27. 6 
Wis. 6. 4 
Sir 4. 11 
Wis. 4. 3 
Wis. 2. 22 
Wis. 4. 3 
T. Zab. 7. 2 
Sir. 13. 29 
1 Es. 6. 31 
Sir. 1.3; 42.18 
1 Mace. 3. 25 
1 Mace. 2. 27 
En. 40. 5 
1 Mace. 2. 65 
Sir. 13. 25 
T. Levi 18. 12 
En. 104. 1 
Tob iLOa Le 
T. Dan 5. 3 
Sir. 7. 5 
Sir. 19. 26 
Tob. 4. 7 


12, 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12, 
13, 
14. 
14. 
14, 
14. 
15. 
15. 
*1G. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
cal Ay ip 
Lis 
18. 
bP 
18. 
19. 
19. 
Mee 
20. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
21. 


21. 


21. 
22. 


roe: 


22. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
23. 


IV 181 
Sr. Luke 
5 Sir. 9. 13 
160) jf Sir! PI) 193 31'3 
18h Wisin, (3 12)3 
19 Tob. 7. 10 
20 Wis. 15. 8 
33 Tob. 4. 7 
28 T. Ben. 10. 6 
7 Sir. 13. 9 
27 1 Mace. 2. 27 
3l 1 Mace. 4. 29 
32 T. Jud. 9. 7 
AO) is Pabii. G's isd 4 
24 Tob. 7. 14 
2 Te Joss. Laeik 
3 Sir. 40. 28 
8 En. 108. 11 
13 Sie 
3 T. Gad 6. 3. 
33 Sir. 51. 5 
a En. 47. 2 
Wis. 3.9; 4.15 
21 Wis. 8. 2 
7 1 Mace. 2. 62 
40 3 Macc. 1. 29 © 
42 T. Jud. 9. 7 
29 Mob iv. 
47 Ass. Mo. 7. 6 
4 Sir. 4. 1 
8 Sir. 13. 8 
23 1 Mace. 1. 64 
26 T. Levi 3. 9-4. 1 
28 En. 51. 2 
25 2 Mace. 4. 2 
26 T. Naph. 3. 4 
Ay T. Jos. 17.8 
69 Wis. 7. 25 
29 Wis. 3. 13 
35 En. 40. 5 
4] 2 Mace. 8. 33 


* From quotation list. 
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24. 
24, 
24. 


1 
FAO A PSP CE ees See oe 


36 
37 
45 


PREPARING THE WAY 


St. Luke 
Robi 12) 17 


Tob. 12. 19 
2 Mace. 1. 4 


Total 105. 8* 


St. JoHNn 


Sire 

Wis. 18. 4 

T. Levi 14. 4 
Tob. 12. 18 
Wis. 19. 6 

1 Mace. 9. 39 
En. 62. 12 
Sir. 24. 21 
Sir 9. 8 

Wis. 16. 7 

1 Mace. 9. 32 
En. 69. 27 

2 Macc. 7. 14 
T. Ben. 6. 4 
Wis. 16. 20 
Sir. 24. 21 

2 Mace. 1. 27 
Sir. 51. 30 
Sir. 18. 13 
Wis. 16. 13 

2 Mace. 3. 2, ete. 
En. 108. 11 
T. Gad 6.3; 7.7 
T. Zab. 8. 5 
En. 92. 2 
Sec. En. 61. 2 
1 Mace. 6. 27 
Mas 2a. 
Sir. 24. 17 

T. Levi 10. 1 
Ty Jud. 20. ‘1; 5 
Wis, 9, 17 


* From quotation list. 


19. 1 


St. JoHn 


Tob. 12. 20 
Wis. 15. 3 

T. Dan 6. 8 

1 Mace. 5. 37 
1 Mace. 15. 21 
Wis. 16. 13 
Wis. 19. 6 


20. 19,21, Tob. 12. 17 


26 


Total 40 


Acts 


1 Mace. 3. 9 

2 Mace. 8. 33 

1 Mace. 11. 38 

Ass. Mo. 1. 6 

Sir. 24. 32 

Mob: 6.4.13) ean 
1.9 

En. 53. 6 

Wis. 11. 1 

En. 48. 7; 49. 3 

Sirs 34)/29)) (3601 

TT. Zab 6: 5 

Judith 4. 8, ete. 

2 Mace. 1. 10, ete. 

1 Mace. 14. 3 

Tobsi8)jo4 70 Dan: 
1.9 

Sir. 47. 1 

2 Mace. 7. 19 

2 Mace. 3. 2, ete. 

Sir. 44 

En. 25. 7, etc. 

Tl Reu.y 7a 2 

Jub. 46. 9 


” 
7.23, 30 Jub. 47. 10-12; 


48. 1 


ao kO 
Aaa 


13. 26 
13. 47 
14. 23 


3 

whO 
. 33 
14 
ay ly 


. 22-31 


17. 24 


. 28 
. 19 
. 38 
.5 


21. 20 
21. 24 


APPENDIX IV 


Acts 

Tob. 8. 5; T. Dan SVG25 
1. 9 

Jub. 1. 27 $3 

A. and E. 33. 2 

ii Maec: 2. 70)3 12: 21. 28 
26 2 St 

2 Macc. 9. 7 22. 3 

1 Mace. 2. 9 22. 28 

1 Macc. 3. 45 23. 6 

Tob. 12. 12 23: 25 

En. 99. 3 Fe 

1 Mace. 12. 18, 25. 16 
a 26. 4 

Wis. 3. 1 26. 18 

T: Levi 3: 5 26. 29 

1 Mace. 14. 3 28. 4 

2 Macc. 11. 6; 15. 28. 28 
22 | 

T. Naph. 3. 4 

T. Jos. 4. 8 

Sir. 1. 40; 19. 26 | 

Wis. 3. 1 

k Muck to: 91 (|!) te 

1 Mace. 3. 9 | 1. 19-32 

TT? Ber. 1: -4 

1 Mace. 12. 4 Ts 21 

Sir. 40. 1 LB 

Tob. 12. 20 1. 24 

2 Mace. 1. 4 ie 

1 Es. 6. 31 1. 29 

T. Naph. 3. 4 Pt 

Wis. 13. 1 sl HRS 

2 Mace. 14. 35 Stee 

Wis. 11. 18 Fix 2 

Sir. 2. 1 BAD 

1 Mace. 12. 4 2.6 

1 Macc. 12. 4 Be 

1 Mace. 2. 26 Sap em | 

T. Zab. 10. 2 3. 20 


* From quotation list. 
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Acts 


T. Reu. 6.1; T. Sim. 
53: 

T. Jud. 18. 2 ; Tob. 
ee 

2 Mace. 3. 2, ete. 

1 Mace. 9. 32 

2 Mace. 6. 1 

Sir. 51. 28 

Wis. 3. 4 

1 Mace. 13. 35 

2 Macc. 11. 16 

T Jos. 14.5 

Wis. 8. 2 

Wis. 5. 5 

Sir. 29. 23 

Wis. 14. 31 

T.Sim. 7. 1; T. Dan 
5. 10 


Total 73 


RoMANS 


Wis. 7. 25 

Wis. 11. 13-15 and 
ch. 13-15 

En. 46. 5 

Wis. 12. 24 

Sir. 5. 2 

2 Mace. 8. 33 

A SASLD Fs Ss OG 

Wis. 14. 25 

T. Asher 6. 2 

2 Mace. 7. 35 

Wis. 15.1; 11. 23 

T. Levi 15. 2 

Sir. 16. 12, 14 

Sir. 11. 26 

1 Es. 4. 39 

En. 81. 5 
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RoMANS 


4.17 Wis. 11. 25 
os 2 Mace. 7. 28 

*5. 12 Wis. 2. 24 

5. 15 Wis. 10. 1 


6. 1 T. Levi 4. 1 
6. 7 RySim- 6.5 
iat NAT ES | 
7.14 Wis. 1. 4 
> 1 Mace. 1. 15 
8.2 Sir. 45. 5 


8. 22 Wis. 19. 6 
8. 38 En. 61. 10 


Me Sec. En. 20. 1 
MN T. Levi 3. 7 
9.5 En. 77. 1 
Sir. 36. 1 


” 

*9. 19 Wis. 12. 12 
*9) 91 Wis. 15. 17 

9. 22 1 Mace. 2. 9 

9. 31 Was: Se (dal 

10. 7 SIT deeds sae nS 

aids Ss Wis. 8. 21 

MOS 1 Mace. 1. 10 
LENSS Wis. 2. 22 
11.33 Wis. 2. 13 


us Sir. 1.3; 16. 20 
Tae T, Levi 3. 6 
¥12.9 T. Ben. 8. 1 


12) 40 Sir. 2. 1 
12. 15 Sir. 7. 34 
12.19 T. Gad 6. 7 
FiO SH T. Ben. 4. 3 
13. 1 Wis. 6. 3, 4 
13. 10 Wis. 6. 18 
13. 12 T. Naph. 2. 10 
13. 14 Sir. 18. 30 
14.5 Sir. 33. 7 
15. 4 1 Mace. 12. 9 
15. 24 1 Mace, 12. 4 


RoMANS 
1538 T. Dan 5. 2 
16. 1 Wis. 7. 14 
Ks 1 Mace. 12, 43 
16. 10 Ass. Mo. 1. 6 
16. 18 Sir. 2. 1 
16. 20 TT) Dani? 
16. 26 Sir. 36.22; En. 9.4 
Total 62. 8* 


1 CoRINTHIANS 
. 18, 24 Wis. 7. 25 


. 30 


6. 

6. 11 
6. 12 
7.5 
7. 36 
7. 37 
10. 13 
10. 14 


11. 12 
11. 32 
13. 2 

13. 5 

14. 33 
15. 29 
15. 33 
15. 42 


* From quotation list. 


Sir. 1. 1 
Judith 15. 2 
En. 22. 14, ete. 
Rev. Elias 

Sir. 1. 10 
Judith 8.14 . 
Sir. 10. 3 

Wis. 9. 6 

Wis. 3. 8 

Sir. 4. 15 
En,13:, 10 
En. 48. 7 

Sir. 37. 28 

T. Naph. 8. 8 
Sir. 42. 9 

1 Mace. 12. 18, 22 
Sec. En. 49. 2 
Sir. 21. 2 

Sir. 37. 28 

A. and E. 42. 6 
2 Mace. 6. 12 
Wis. 2. 22 

T. Zab. 8. 5 

1) Dan) 5.) 2 

2 Mace. 12. 44 
Sirfis1 
Tignes 25. 4 
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1 CoRINTHIANS 


15. 45 
15. 50 
#15, 51 
16. 2 
16. 6 
Glial 


Wis. 15. 11 

Sir. 14.18; 17. 31 
T. Ben. 10. 8 
Tob. 4. 8 

1 Macc. 12. 4 

1 Mace. 12. 4 


Total Saah Wann 


2 CORINTHIANS 


1 Mace 12. 4 
Sir. 8. 5 


_ Wis. 7. 26 


ABA Siena le Nz 
Wis. 9. 15 

A. and E, 20. 1 
T. Levi 19. 1 
Sir. 13.3; 25. 8 
1 Mace. 1. 15 
Ty. Jud, 25.3 

3 Mace. 6. 2 
ditos lene 

Sir. 38. 10 

Sir. 4.21; 38. 18 
T. Gad 5. 7 
Sir. 38. 18 
Judith 15. 2 
T. Gad 7: 1 
Tob. 4. 8 

Tob. 4. 7 

Wis. 2. 13 
Wis. 7. 14 

1 Mace. 12. 43 
T. Ben. 11. 5 
Wis. 3. 19 

Sec. En. 66. 6 
Eine ate 

A. and E. 37. 5 
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2 CoRINTHIANS 


Tey. Sec. En. 8. 1 
TS Wa bok TT. Dan 5. 2 
Moatals0:\)) Qe 
GALATIANS 
1. 4 En. 48. 7 
1.16 Sins LAS ses 
2.6 Sir. 35. 16 
Beil 1 Mace. 1. 34 
A Jub. 23. 23 
*3.8 Sir. 44. 21 
3. 19 Ass. Mo, 1. 14 
i Jub. 1. 27 
i Wis. 11.1 
4,/3, 9.) Was, 19. 18. 
4, 4 Wis. 9. 10 
4.6 Wis. 9. 10 
4.9 Wis. 19. 6 
5. 19 Wis. 14. 25 
ya En. 61. 11 
6. 1 T. Gad 4. 3 
6. 7 T. Gad 5. 10 


Wis. 16. 9; 2 Mace. 
13. 8 

T. Levi 13. 6 

Tob. 4. 8 

T. Zab. 10. 2 


Total: 15s). 1% 


” 


2. 2 
2.12 


* From quotation list, 


EPHESIANS 


T. Ben. 11. 2 
En. 49. 4 
Wis. 7. 7 

En. 61. 10 
Sec. En. 20. 1 
T. Levi 3. 7 
Sec. En. 29. 5 
Wis. 3.18 
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EPHESIANS PHILIPPIANS 
2.15 3 Macc. 2. 20 Ae En, 47. 3 
2. 22 Sir. 10. 3 4. 4 T. Ben. 6. 4 
3.9 3 Mace. 2. 3 4.9 TT Danis. 2 
De mM hte 4,14 1 Mace. 12. 18, 22 
: . Naph. 3. 4 
ais Wowie 8. 3 oe te ga 
a fe ts - i CoLossIANs 
4.29 Sir. 21. 16 1.16 = T. Levi 3. 8 
4.30 Tob. 4.3 ” 3 Mace. 2. 3 
4. 31 T. Dan’6. 8 Tihany Sir. 438. 26 
5.2 T. Levi 3. 6 1.24 Wis. 19. 4 
5.6-12 TT. Naph. 2. 9-3.3 ” T. Ben, 11.5 
5. 8 En. 108. 11 2. 3 En. 46.3 
5.9, 11 TT. Naph. 2. 10 2. 8, 20 Wis. 19. 18 ff. 
*5.14 Rev. Elias 3. 2 Wis. 1. 1 
5. 15 Tob. 4. 14 3. 22 he Reus 4s) 
So18) 00) Sud. 14,1 s T. Sim. 4. 5 
A Tob. 4. 15 ” T. Iss. 4, Ty: ay 
5.28 TT. Sim. 4. 6 : Wis. 1. 1 
6.5 Judith 15. 2 8.25 TT. Gad 5. 10; 
Mh T. Reu. 4. 1 Wis. 16. 9 
‘ T. Sim. 4, 5 z 2 Mace. 13. 8 
tok CIE EA A oy a Total 8 
RS Wigtiid. i 
*6. 9 1 Es. 4. 39 1 THESSALONIANS 
G10 Wis. 5. 17 1. 9 Sir. 2. 1 
6.12 TT. Dan 5. 5 *2.16 TT. Levié. 11 
6.19 Wis. 2. 22 2. 19! \ Bint 11, Pes en 
Total 30. 6* Levi 8. 2 
3.13.) Sine) 37 
PHILIPPIANS 4.3 T. Reu. 6. 1 
Loa Wis. 15. 19 4 T. Sim. 5. 3 
e138 Wis. 18. 7 , T. Jud. 18. 2 
2. 3 Sir. 3. 18 ul Tob. 4. 12 
2, U2 Judith 15. 2 4.6 T. Asher 2. 6 
2.°30 ‘Pe yBen.! 115.5 Ble T Jos) 4.16 
3.19 Wis. 3. 19 4.13 Wis. 3.18 


os T. Jud. 14. 8 5. 3 Wis. 17. 15 


* From quotation list. 
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1 THESSALONIANS 


Dae En. 62. 4 
5. 4 T. Naph. 2. 10 
5. 5 En. 108. 11 
*5. 8 Wis. 5. 17 
5. 16 T. Ben. 6. 4 
De T. Dan 6. 8 
By 2S 0: Wasndifs So obr 
he T. Dan 5, 2 


MPotalt 5.542) 


2 THESSALONIANS 


Dis Jub. 10. 3 

1 TimoTHy 
iat 3 Mace. 6. 29 
Ae Wis. 3.9; 4.15 
Ke'9 Wis. 14. 25 


ss En. 93. 4 

ral ae BS T. Jud. 19. 3 
Wag) En. 94. 1 
ayy Tob.13.6; En. 12.3 


253 1 Macc. 4. 30 
BA 3 Macc. 6. 29 
hy Sir. 51. 1 

2. 5 T. Dan 6. 2 

4,4 Sir. 39. 16 

4,9 En. 94. 1 

4. 10 Wis. 16. 7 

5.5 Sir. 2. 6 

5. 22 Wis. 10. 5 

6. 6 Tob. 4. 21 

6. 9 Sir. 27. 1 

6. 15 Ipoh alin tsiak 

6. 16 Wis. 8. 13 
44 En. 14. 21 

6. 19 Tob. 4. 9 


Motal: ZO '1'% 


* From quotation list. 





6 Lee 


13 


_ 13 


11 


15 
21 
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2 TimoTtHy 


Wis. 3.9; 4. 15 

Sir. 51. 1 

TAOS! Zale 

Wis. 4. 2 

Wis. 10. 14 

1 Mace. 2. 51 

Ass. Mo. 1. 6 

T, Dan 6. 10 

1 Mace. 2. 9 

Sir. 21. 2 

lost book 

1 Mace. 12. 9 

Sec. En. 50. 3 

T. Levi 8. 2 

2 Macc. 12. 6, 41 

Pss. Sol. 2. 18 

Sir. 1. 11, 18 

Sim LL) 26%; LG: 
12, 14 

T,. Dan 6. 8 


Total 19s 1'* 


Titus 


Tob. 3. 16 
1 Mace. 12. 4 


PHILEMON 


Sir. 16. 1 


HEBREWS 


Wis. 7. 26 

Wis. 18. 15 

En. 9. 5 

Wis. 19.8 and 18 ff. 
Tob. 1.13 

1 Mace. 7. 4 

Ass. Mo. 1. 14 
Ass. Mo. 1. 14 
Wis. 18. 21 


PREPARING THE WAY 


188 
HEBREWS 
9. 26 T. Levi 10. 2 
9. 27 Sir. 14. 17 
10. 22 T. Levi 8. 5 
10. 28 T. Levi 16. 2 
10. 32 Sec. En. 50. 3 
At i Sir. 44 
HI 1 Mace. 2. 49 ff. 
WS Wiis 3e)7 
: 2 Macc. 7. 28 
mm Sec. En. 24. 2 
11. 10 Wis. 13. 1 
Das 1 Macc. 2. 18 
11. 35,36 2 Macc. 6.19; 7. 
« 
1 ENN Mar. Is. 
aM 2 Macc. 10. 6 
12-°6 2 Mace. 6. 12 
PTD.» 1B. Sir. 25. 23 
pay iz) Wis. 12. 10 
W223 En. 108. 7 
12. 24 Ass. Mo. 1. 14 
12. 26 T. Levi 3. 9-4. 1 
girs a Ws) Sir. 35. 4 
133/20 Sir. 17.12; 44.18; 
45. 7, 19 
MS T. Dan 5. 2 
Totalias.li* 
St. JAMES 
Tea 2 Mace. 1. 27 
1. 2-4 Sir. 2. 1 
ys Wis. 8. 21-9. 18 
i) Sir. 1.1; 41. 22 
66 Sir. 33. 2 
n Ebi He Sm bT 16 Sir. 
Levi 8. 2 
BS Wis. 5. 16 
a Sec. En. 50. 3 
1. 12-15 Sir. 2.1 


St. JAMES 


TU Ge Wis. 19. 6 
Ny Tob. 4. 19 
1.19 Sir. 5. 11 
1, 24 Sir. 34. 3 
FL.) AG Wis. 4. 11 
1. 37 Wis. 10. 5 
ag Sin v.ie5 
2. 6 Wis. 2. 10 
2. 8 1 Mace. 12. 18, 22 
2. 19 1 Mace. 12. 18, 22 
2:23 Wis. 7. 27 
3 Jub. 19. 9 
3. 1-12 Sir. 23. 7-15 
3. 2 Sir. 1.29; 14.1 
3. 4 En. 101. 4 
3. 5-8 Sir. 8. 3 
3. 10 Sir. 28. 12 
5 T. Ben. 6. 5 
5 Wis. 19. 6 
17 STU UAT 
7 T. Naph. 8. 4 
8 Sir. 38. 10 
aan T. Dan 6. 2 
*4.16 Sir. 39. 6 
5. 1-6 En. 94. 8-11, etc. 
Brio Sir. 29. 10 
5. 16 T. Levi 2. 4 
517 Sir. 48. 3 


Total 30. 4* 


1 St. PETER 


ayy 2 Mace. 1. 27 
LOO 1 Macc. 9. 26 
ihe? Sec. En. 24. 3 
Uris 7s Sir. 16. 12, 14 
ol T. Gad 6. 3 
me T. Gad'7.7 
R T. Zab. 8. 5 © 
Li 2A Sir. 14. 18 


* From quotation list. 
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1 Sr. Peter 2 St. PETER 
¥2.3 Tob. 8. 16 3. 2 Wis. 11.1 
a Wis. 15. 1 3. 4 Wis. 6. 22 
a Sir. 10. 3 3 1 Mace. 9. 29 
2.19 Sec. En. 50. 3 3. 7 Wis. 10. 6 
2. 22 iad. 24074 *3..8 Jub. 4. 30 
2. 25 Sir. 18. 13 manto Sir. 35.) 22 
3. 4 3 Mace. 3. 5 b Wis. 11. 23 
Sn By 1 Mace. 3. 59 3. 10,12) Wis. 19. 18 ff. 
3. 19 En. 18. 14 3. 13 BM 45S ANT Qe is 
3. 20 Wis. 11. 5 91.16 
3. 22 En. 61. 10 3. 18 pir. E218) 10 
e Sec. En. 20. 1 Total 27. 2* 
5 T. Levi 3. 7 
5. 4 Sirs 22/11), 18 1 St. JoHN 
» T. Levi 8. 2 1.7,9 Sir. 38. 10 
5. 5 Sir. 3. 18 2. 2 2 Mace. 8. 18 
5. 10 Wis. 10. 14 2.8 En. 58. 5 
” 1 Mace. 2. 51 2.15 En. 108.8 
Total 26. 2* 3.21 Sir 14,2 
4.6 T. Levi 3. 3 
2 St. PETER 4. 21 T. Reu. 6. 9 
Lena Sec. En. 66. 6 5. 16 T. Iss. 7. 1 
PKS Wis. 9. 8 Total 8 
1. 19 1 Mace. 12. 18, 
22 2 St. JonN 
2. Wis. 10. Re Wis. 3.9; 4.15 
2.4 T. Reu. 5. 5 
wt T. Gad 7.5 3 St. JoHN 
» Sec. En. 7. 1 3. Tob. 1. 3 
9 En. 20. 2 is Sec. En. 66. 6 
9 En. 21. 10 6 1 Mace. 12. 4, 18, 
2. 5 Wis. 14. 7 22 
A T. Zab. 10. 3 
iN Jub. 7. 20-39 St. JUDE 
2.7 Wis. 10. 6 4 2 Mace. 15. 22 
2.9 Sir. 33. 1 a) 3 Mace. 6. 5 
Mw T. Levi 3. 3 3 En. 48. 10 
2.12, 15 2 Mace. 8. 33 6 T. Reu. 5. 5 
2. 13° Ass. Mo. 7. 4 is T. Gad 7. 5 


* From quotation list. 
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St. JUDE 
6 En. 12.4; 10.5 
4 Sec. En. 7. 1 
7 T. Zab. 10. 3 
9 Ass. Mo. 
13 En..18. 15 
*14 En. 1. 9 
*16 Ass. Mo. 7. 4, 9; 
5. 5 
22 DZabi 712 
25 Pss. Sol. 8. 39 
Total '9;'\\'2 * 
REVELATION 
1. 8 3 Macc. 6. 2 
Ua Wee Ea Nil Sh rf WM CO) a ye 
20, 24 
1.16 Sec. En. 1. 5 
1S) it's} Sir. 18. 1 
PAT En. 25, 4 
2 LO ae. ENE aS tT 
Levi 8. 2 
2.23 Sir. 16. 12, 14 
3.5 En. 71.1; 90.31 
3. 10 DoW) 
3. 12 tT Dan's 319 
Sulis, En. 97. 8 
3. 20 En. 62. 14 
4. 6 En. 40. 2 
4.8 En. 39. 12 
4 3 Mace. 2. 3 
$5 En, 9. 5 
Saas, En. 40. 6 
5.2 Same) 429 
*6. 9 1 Mace. 6. 22 | 
6. 10 Wis8.3> 28.8" 4 
62115 En. 62. 3 
vie ak. T. Sim. 4. 5 
8. 2 Tob. 12. 15 
i En. 61. 10 





* From quotation list. 


bP 
16. 18 
17. 4 
17. 14 


REVELATION 


Sec. En. 20. 1 - 

T. Levi 3. 7 

En. 9. 1-11, ete. 

Wis. 18. 21 

Sim igre. eS 

En. 86. 1 

Te Wevine. O41 

Sec. En. 19. 4 

En. 99. 7 

En, 50. 2 

Sec. En. 65. 7 

3 Mace. 6. 5 

Tob. 7. 18 

Judith 5. 8 

Pe Reneé 

Wis. 3. 8 

En. 14. 5 

En. 40. 7 

T. Ben. 11. 4 

Trobe: CRN a Via 

Hine) 1924 

En. 48. 9 

Sir. 14.19; 22.11; 
SOM 

Tend 25. 4. 

En. 81. 4 

En. 100. 3 

We Beu./ 6.) 12 

En. 25. 5 

Sec. En. 19. 4 

T. Gad 5. 10 

Wis. 16. 9 

2 Mace. 13. 8 

Tob. 7. 18 

Judith 5. 8 

i A a=) 0 a) 

Ass. Mo. 8. 1 

1 Mace. 8. 14 

2 Mace. 13. 14 


. 14 
_ 13 
. 16 
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REVELATION REVELATION 
En. 9. 4; 84. 2 21: 2 1 Mace. 2. 7 
Tob. 10. 10 us T. Dan 5. 12 
En. 9. 4; 84. 2 CAL ees: En. 45. 4 
Tob. 8. 3 21.6 Sir. 31. 27 
En. 88. 1; 21. 6 rt hid ie Sec. En. 16. 1 
Sir. 24. 11 21. 19 En. 18. 7 
En. 90. 26, ete. 21. 27 T. Reu. 3. 12 
Sir. 16. 12, 14 i T. Ben. 11. 4 
En. 9. 20; 47. 3 22. 2 T. Levi 18. 11 
Sir. 16. 12, 14 22.12 Sir. 11. 26; 16. 
En. 51. 1 1D) Wass os ES 
T. Ben. 11. 4 2519 2 Mace. 9. 14 
En. 90. 26, ete. a T. Ben. 11. 4 
En. 91. 16 Total 67. 3* 


ANALYSIS OF REFERENCES 
St. Matthew 132. 10* 
St. Mark 28. 4* 
St. Luke and Acts 178. 8* 
St. Paul 247. 25 * 
St. John and Revelation119. 3* 
St. James 30. 4* 
St. Jude 9. 2% 
St. Peter 53. 4* 


Hebrews 33. 1* 


APPENDIX V ~ 
TAMPERING WITH TEXTS 


In view of the conclusion of this book that there is a very 
real influence of non-canonical writings on the text of the 
New Testament, a very strong caution must be given against 
a dangerous inference which may be drawn. 

It is easy (especially for those who love to proclaim 
startling novelties) to press this admitted influence to undue 
and even ridiculous lengths. We must not imagine (as 
some writers have urged in all but so many words) that the 
Epistle to the Romans is a sort of Midrash upon the Book of 
Wisdom, or that the Sermon on the Mount is an abridged 
version of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Nor 
must we expect an exactness of textual dependence which 
the laxity of those days would make impossible! An ex- 
ample of the latter error can be seen in Dr. Charles’ edition 
of the Assumption of Moses—it would seem that his vast 
knowledge of the Apocryphal books led him to demand the 
impossible of them—for he does violence to a simple Latin 
text in order to force it into conformity with the Vulgate. 
It is the well-known passage quoted from Joel in our Lord’s 


1 Burkitt, Apocalypses, p. 48, ‘‘. . . the chief danger now is that too 
strict a standard of consistency and rationality may be exacted from 
writers to whom consistency and rationality were quite secondary 
considerations.” 
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Apocalyptic discourse, ‘The sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light” ; the Apocryphal writer takes 
several liberties with the Joel text by way of amplifying it 
in the usual glossing manner, and (with some grammatical 
blunders on the part of a copyist) we have these words: 
“Sol non dabit lumen, et in tenebris conuertent se cornua 
Lunae, et confringentur,! et tota conuertit se in sanguine.”— 
This does not suit the editor, who knows that both Joel and St. 
Matthew say that the sun, not the moon, “shall be darkened.” 

“The order seems wrong,” he says (Apoc. and Pseud. vol. 
ii. p. 422). “The darkening is always connected with the 
sun, and only with the moon in conjunction with it (refs.) ; 
again, ‘non dabit lumen’ is used only of the moon (refs.) ; 
thirdly, ‘turned into blood’ is only used of the moon (refs.). 
Thus I ALTER THE TEXT TO— “‘(et) cornua solis con- 
fringentur et in tenebras conuertet se; et luna non dabit 
lumen, et tota conuertet se in sanguinem.” And so, to 
maintain a purely artificial connexion with other texts, 
without a shred of MS. evidence, using one argument 
which does not apply (the thirdly, “‘ turned into blood,” is 
found only of the moon in the text before alteration, and 
therefore is no contention against the text as it stands), he 
tortures the wording into conformity with his preconceived 
notion of what it ought to be. So convinced is he that 
there can be no mistake, that he takes no care to conceal the 
mishandling, and leaves a glaring impossibility for any one to 
detect him by. For whatever are we to conceive that he 
understands by “the horns of the sun”? the curious ex- 
erescences of light seen through a telescope at the time of a 
solar eclipse? Are we to suppose that the author of the 


1 This idea is repeated by Mohammed (Qoran 54. 1)—the moon is 
to be broken in sunder when the hour arrives. Cf. Burkitt, op. cit. 39 n. 
2 Precisely similar is the mishandling of Ps. 13 (14) in the LXX., 
which has been altered to correspond with Ro. 3. 10-18. Three couplets 
making vv. 13-18 in Ro. are not to be found in the Hebrew. 
Oo 
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Assumption knew of any such thing? The horns of the 
moon, on the contrary, have been known to literature for 
some millenniums, and in this text may well be a Hebraism 
for the “horned moon.” But the emendation (?) makes 
nothing but nonsense, and were it from any less known hand 
would be promptly pointed out as a typical example of the 
work of a disciple of Scott’s Antiquary. There seems no 
difficulty in giving a perfectly simple and reasonable account 
of how the text came to its present state, for there is no need 
to alter anything but the obvious errors of the copyist. The 
author, like so many of his kind, wanted to elaborate the 
prophecy, so he brings in the horns asa poetic flourish, 
conflates two texts about darkness (Joel 2.10 and 2. 31), 
and exchanges the phrases-about the sun and moon (though 
this may possibly be the work of the Latin translator to avoid 
an awkward assonance of “luna” and “lumen”). Not only 
does this give a natural explanation, but it is further confirmed 
by the word “tota,” which is not in Joel, but is taken from 
this place by the writer of Revelation when dealing with the 
same subject (6. 12); busy editors have, of course, tried to 
excise it in conformity with Joel. It can perhaps be fairly 
claimed that it is a gloss imported from the Assumption at a 
later date. But the probability would seem to lie the other 
way, for it is supported, as is the text of the Assumption 
against Dr. Charles’ changes, by the fact that, just as the 
Apocryphal writer retouches Joel and makes very free with 
his words in quoting, so does the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew (St. Mark sufficiently agrees) ; Joel says, “Sun and 
moon darkened, stars shall not shine” (2. 10 and 3. 15 seem 
to be the texts quoted, not 2. 31); the Evangelist (whether 
giving our Lord’s words with verbal accuracy or not cannot 
be determined) conflates with two texts from Isaiah (13. 10 
and 34. 4), and says, “Sun darkened, moon gives no light, 
stars fall from Heaven.” 


APPENDIX VI 


ST. JUDE WITH QUOTATION MARKS 


The text of this epistle is given in full to show how much it is 
indebted to previous writers. The connecting portions are largely 
common form, and the sense depends upon the quotations. Further 
portions are common to this epistle and 2 Peter. 


*Tovdas “Inootd Xpucrod SovAos ddeAdds 8 *laxdPov Tots ev 


Oe@ Tlarpi pyamnpevors Kat ‘Inoov Xpuct@ teTnpnpéevors KAntois: 
€Xeos tiv Kal eipnyn Kal aydry Ay Ovv Gein, 

“Ayarytot, Tacav omovdiy Tovovp.evos ypapew tiv mept THs 
KOLVAS NOV TwTnpias dvayknv €or Xov yeaa tyiv trapakadov 
eraywvilerOar TH Gra€ Tapa Sobeioy Tois ayious Tires. Tape 
édvrav ydp Tuves dvOpurot, ot maha _TPOyey pappevor eis Touro 
Td Kpipua, dove Beis, Ti tov OQcov pay xXdpuv perariGevres eis 
doéAyevav, kal Tov povoy Seaorotny Kal Kiprov npov ‘Inootv 


Xpirroy RPESRMELOS 


‘Yropvnjcae oe bpas BovrAopat, eiddtas Graf ava ore 6 
Kupvos Aadv éx yas Aiytrtov cwoas, 6 Sevrepov TOUS pH 
mutevoavtas arwmecev. ayyéAovs TE TOS pH Tapa ees 


‘ c Lal > ed > x 

Ti éavtov adpxjy, dAAa adroAumévtas TO ibtov olKTHpLOY, 
> , ; ina a See ye NT ean 
els Kpiouv eye ngs nusnes dSempois aidiors vrd (odov 
TETHPINKEV. WS Eeneee Kal EAHSRRe Kal at wept avTas 





Toes, TOV bpotov TpOmov TOUTOLS EKTOPVEVTATAL Kal dare Ootoat 
orricw papKos as oe Peay Srnec Tupos aiwviov Saran 
Uréxoveat, Gpoiws péevToe kal odo. evurvia(opevor odpka peVv 
puaivovor, Kupiorata! 6 aOerotor, ddf£as S¢ BrAacdnpovtow. 6 


1 kyptorjras is probably the true reading: it is found in x and goes 
with 56¢as—two names of heavenly bodies very common in Apocalyptic, 
and also used by St. Paul. 
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2 Macc.15. 2 
BGR 


Enoch 48, 1 


T. Reu. 5. 4 
Enoch 22.1 
Gen. 19.1 
T. Naph. 3. 
T. Levi 14. 


T. Zab. 10. 


rom the 
sumption 
f Moses 


ech, 8. 2 


ren. 4. 8 


Yum. 22. 5 
ir. 87. 29 


1zek. 39. 8 


tnoch 18. 15 


tnoch 60. 8 
‘ub. 7. 39 


Wis. 10. 5 


Amos 4. 11 
Zech. 8. 2 
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\ ‘ e 3 , 4 - f , 
dé MexayndA 6 adpxydyyedos, bre TH StaBdAw Swaxprvopevos 
SueAéyero rept tod Muwcews cadparos, ovK eroApynoe Kpiow 
2 A / 3 3 > > , , 
ereveyxety BAardypias, GAN cirev, Exitipjoat cor Kipros. 
otro: Sé dca pev ovk oldacr BrAacdynpotow: doa de Pokus, 
os Ta GAoya (Ga, eriotavtat, ev TovTos POeipovTa. ovat 
adtots' 6te TH 00M Tov Kaiv éropevOnoav, kal tH tAdvy TOU 
Badradp pucOod é£exvOnoav, kat TH dvtiAoyia tov Kope 
ary pale EY ee WT pas Te ES en AS 
drdAovro. odTot eictv! of ev Tais aydrats tuov orAdécs, 
, > / c \ s s 
cuvevwxovpevot, apoBws EavtTov’s Torpaivovtes’ vepedat 
# 3 XX C2 TG REE a RR ee sv 
Gvvopot, ro davéuwv Tapadepdpevar Sevdpa POivoTwpiwa 
akapra, Sis aroGavévra, éxpifw0ervta’ Kipata aypia Oadrdoons, 
érappifovra Tas é€avtav aicxyivas'’ aotépes tAavaTat, ois Oo 
(opos Tov aKdTous eis aidva TeTHpntat. mpodyTevoe SE Kat 
totros €Bdouos awd “Adap “Evayx éeywv, “Id0%, FAG 
Kupios év dyiars puptaouy adtov, Tornoar Kpiowvy KaTa 
, ‘\ > A , \ > A \ / 
TavTwv, Kat €AéyEar Tavtas Tovs avePels TEpl TAaVTWY 
TOV épywv doeBeias attav Gv noéBynoav, Kai mept 
TdavtTwv Tov oKAnpov Sv éAdAnoav Kat avdTov apap- 

















twArot doeBets: odtoi cio? yoyyvotai, peppipotpor, 
kata Tas émiOvpias avToOv Topevopevor (kat TO oTdpma 
avto@v Aadei trépoyKka) Gavpdfovres tpdcuTa Opedeias 
Xapev. 
 (Ypets €, dyamrnrol, pine Onre TOV pnpdrov TOV TpoEeLpNMEevov 
tr6 tev droctéAwy tov Kupiov aypav JTyoot Xpurrot, OTe 
€Xeyov? tyiv, "Ex éoydrov xpovov écovtar éuraixrat 
nS n al la 
kaTa Tas éavToV erLOvpias Topevomevol TV avEPeLov. 
Si EAS PR TEE Ry LI REL AE Ge 
odrot etouv? of drodiopifovtes, Yvyixol, Lvetpa pa ExovTes. 
tpeis 6€, ayarntol, erorxodopotyres éavTovs TH aywwTdTy buav 
miorer, €v Ivevpate “Ayiw mpooevxdpevor, Eavto’s ev ayary 
Oeov tyhpyoate, mpordeydouevor TO EAcos TOU Kupiov jpov 
SE eS \ 27 Va PRM y Whar 
noov Xpiorov ets (wiv aidvov. Kai ods pev éedAeate diaKxptvo- 
7 a de , > c 7 “A \ er a 3 
peévous, ovs de owlere Ek Tupds aprafortes, ovs de eheate ev 





2 A common introduction in an Apocalyptic vision. 
2 The same Apocalyptic formula as in v. 12. 
* This appears a conflate quoting from other Apostolic writings ; 


is acknowledged as a quotation. The words appear again almost 
identically in 2 Pe. 3. 2, 3. 


Nun 


Eno 
27. 


Pro 
Ass 
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PoBw, pucotvres kal tov amd TH ds éomtAwpevov 
», pucovvTes Kal Tov amd THS oGapKds Eo pe 
3.3 XUTOVG, 
To S& Svvapevm PvdrdEar twas admtaictovs, Kat ornoas 
, a ra. b) Ase 2 3 , t 
12.15 KaTevwrtov THS SOENS aVTOV auwpous EV ayadArare, povm 
: A TES GU PE a , ea 
a Oeo cuoTHApe nuav, dia “Inoov Xpirtod tov Kvupiov ypov, 
LO) SS lol 2A 
dd€a, peyaAoorvvn, Kpdros, Kat efoucia, mpd TavTos TOV alavos 
X\ Ley \ > 7 lal 
kat vuv kal eis TdvTas TOUS aiMvas. any. 
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WORDS IN COMMON 


Worps Common To THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE APOCRYPHA 
BUT NOT FOUND ELSEWHERE IN THE SEPTUAGINT 


(Taken from Moulton & Geden’s Concordance), 


ayaborotds, & dyap.os, deyavakTew, dyavaKrnors, ayloTys,} adyKupa, 
dyvworos, aypuTvia, dywvia, dywvifopar, adeAporys,t adnpovew, 
dSiaAeimrws, dGavacia, a.BeutTos, dBer pos, did.os, aidas, aidvidcos, 
dKa.i pws, dxardyvaoros, f akataXAvTos, aképacos, akAuvyjs, dKpacia, 
ax prow, aKupow, akwriTus, dAafovia, adhaxober, advors, days, 
dudpayTos, Gpepysvos, GpeTadetos, auiavros, dporPn, dvayevvden, ii 
dvayKaios, dvdderkis, dvadexouat, avadidwpt, avaCdw,7 dvafwmupéew, 
avaOnpa, dvadia, avaKerpat, dvaxepaAraidopat, avakAive, a dvd puoes, 
avaNoyia, dvahoy ifopar, dvaXdos, avavtipyntos, avakins, dvaceiw, 
dvacrpopy, dvatpepu, dvbpodovos, avéykAnros, daveEepatvytos, 
dvevpirka, avOpaxid., dvo ps, dvox'}, dvtaywvifopan, avTiBaArrw, 
diy TuKpUs, dvtidutpov,t dvTuTapepxXopat,, avTitvTos, dvropladpew, 
dvuToxpiTos, t dvumdTaKTos, a€iws, drracmdfopat, GTrAvYy AT pA, 
GmeiGea, ariurtéw, amiotia, dr6BAnros, aToylvopat, dar oderE us, 
dar dE oft, ue jonupae dr oKvew, drddavors, drodoyia, daro- 
pdooropat, droorey ate, amroTeX€w, droropia, dor opus, daror pemro- 
pa, aropetyw, adroWtyxw, arpoaKoros, T dmraug Tos, dpKeT os, appos, 
a.ppynros, dprée, dpxuroipny, doéhyeva, aTKEW, AT PEVS, domvdAos, 
doraréw, f doToxYéw, dovppwvos, 4TAKTOS, dTaKTWs, ateviCw, arep, 
aropos, avOaiperos, avrAéopat, adénors, avoTnpos, adropupos, 
afbOapoia, apGapros, adpi€is, dpopoidopat, abuTvew,t axXdpioros, 
axAds, apevdys, abuxos. 

Baiov,t Bacavicpos, BéBaros, BypvAdAos, Biwors,t BpaBevw, 
Bpédos, Bvbigw. 

yaAnvn; yapew, yvyjows, yvyoiws, yoyyvorys,t yupvato, 
yupvacia. 

Sapovitopat, Sapmoviddys,t Saravdw, Seiva, Séos, Snpcovpyos, 
Snpocrtos, Sayivopat, Sidyvucs, SuakwAta, Siararéw, Seadtprdve,T 


+ Not in classical authors. 
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Siaviw, Siaropéw, Siatapdcoopuar, Svatpodn, Siavyaco, sep 
SddoKados, dteyetpw, Scepynvetw,t Sceris, valli’ Sixdfw, 8 txo- 
oTacia, Soxipacia, Soxupm, Sua dnpew, dvogdynpia, Sdpypas 

EY YV08, éyxpareia, éyxpatis, éSpaios, eHifa, eOvdpxns,t eOvikés, 
eos, eirep, eidwrASOvToOs,7 eiArkpuv7yjs, eiAckpivia, cioTpexw, ExBacis, 
€xdnAos, éxdixos, exdotos, exPapPéopar,t exOapBos, exPavpdtw, 
ékOetos, eéxkomy, éxAadew, éxAavOdvonat, exoyy, expdoow, 
éxtAnpow, ex7Anpwors, exrévera,t extevns, expty, exxbvvopa,t 
eAAynr, énpofos, euputos, évepyera, evOade, evOvunors, evKaKew, 
évkevTpico, EVVOHOS, evreveis, evuBpifw, é&urxtw, eEvvos, éravep- 
Owows, eTapKew, emeurepXomar, erepdTnpa, emvyivopa, er Oe Xopat, 
értOavarios, ériKoupia, éruxpivw, éruAnopovy, ériAvors, ercAvo, 
€TLOPKEW, ex urdOnaus,t erioracts, eurvvaywy, t err parrs, 
erurx du, erurwpedy, emurypic, eriTpopr}, exitporos, eripwvew, 
errxyopnyew, ertxpiv, eromTevw, EromTNS, EpyaTns, epiOia, Epicor, 
exOns, éxOnoi, ecomtpov, érepdyAworos, evdpertos, €vdia, 
evepyeTys, evOupew, eVOvpos, edKaipws, edKoTros, evrrerOys, evoeBEw, 
etoeBas, edoxnportvn, evpypia, eUpnuos, edxapioTéw, VXapioTia, 
exvdva. 

(errs, (Ogos. 
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